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PREFACE. 



The plan of this tale is old, having suggested itself 
to the writer many years since ; though the details are 
. altogether of recent invention. The idea of associating 
seamen and savages, in incidents that might be sup- 
posed characteristic of the Great Lakes^ having been 
mentioned to a publisher, the latter obtained something 
like a pledge from the Author, to carry out the design 
at some future day ; which pledge is now tardily and 
imperfectly redeemed. , 

The reader may recognize an old friend, under new- 
circumstances, in the principal character of this legend. 
If it should be found that the exhibition made of this 
old acquaintance, in the novel circumstances in which 
he appears, shall not lessen his favour with the public, 
it will he a sourc.e of extreme gratification to tl 
writer, since he^ has an interest in the individual 
question, that falls little short of reality. It is i 
easy task, however, to introduce the same character 
in. four separate works, and to maintain the peculiari* . 
ties that are indispensable to identity, without incur- 
ring a risk of fatiguing the reader with sameness; and 
the present experiment has been so long delayed, quite 
as much from doubts of its success as from any other 
cause. In this, as in every other undertaking, it must 
be the " end'' that will ** crown the work." 

The Indian character has so little variety, that it 
has been an object to avoid dwelling on it too much, 
on the present occasion. Its association with the sailor, 
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IV PREFACE. 

too, it Is feared, will be found to have more n^eltjr 
than interest. \^ 

It ma j strike the novice as an anachronism, to place 
vessels on Ontario in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; but, in this particular, facts will full j bear out 
all the license of the fiction. Although the precise 
vessels mentioned in these pages may never have 
existed on that water, or anywhere else, others so 
nearly resembling them, as to form a sufficient author- 
ity for their introduction into a work of fiction, are 
known to have navigated that inland sea, even at a 
period much earlier than the one just mentioned. It i^ 
a fact not generally remembered, however well' known 
it may be, that there are isolated spots, along the 
,line of the ^eat lakes, that date, as settlements, as far 
back as many of the older American towns, and \yhich 
were the seats of a species of civilization, long before 
the greater portion of even the older states was rescued 
from the wilderness. 

Ontario, in our own times, has been the scene of 
^portant naval evolutions. Fleets have manoeuvred 
ofl^hose waters, which, half a century since, were as 
deserted as waters well can be; and the day is not 
distant, wh^ the whple of that vast range of lakea 
will becoroia the seat of empire, and fra.ught with all 
the interests of hu^an society. A passing glimpse, 
«ven though it be in a work of fiction, of what that 
vast regjpo S9. lately was, may help to make up the 
mm of knowledge by which alone a just appreciatioa 
can be formed of the wonderfiil meansj^by which Pro*' 
vidence is clearing the way for the advancement of 
mvilixation aqross tfc^ whole ^n^erican contment 
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CHAPTER I. 



The turf shall be my fragrant shrine 
My temple, Lord ! that arch of thine ; 
My censer^s brca,tb the mountain airs, 
And silent thoughts my only prayers. 



MooRi 



1 • «E sublimity connected with vastness is familiar to every 
eye The most abstruse, the most far-reaching, perhaps the 
moFt chast6i:)ed of the poet's thoughts, crowd on the imagina- 
tion as he gazes into the depths of the illimitable void. The ex- 
panse of the ocean is seldom seen by the novice with indiffer- 
ence, and the mind, even in the obscurity of night, finds a par- 
allel to that grandeur, which seems inseparable from images 
that the senses cannot compass. With feelings akin to thisjid- 
xniration and awe — the offspring of sublimity — were the dif- 
ferent characters with which the action of this tale must open, 
gazing on the scene before them. Four persons in all — two 
of each sex — ^they had managed to ascend a pile of trees, 
that had been uptorn by a tempest, to catch a view of the 
objects that surrounded them. It is still the practice of the 
country to call these spots wind-rows. By letting in the 
light of heaven upon the dark and damp recesses of the 
wood, they form a sort of oases in the solemn obscurity of 
the virgin forests of America. The partit:ular wind-row of 
which we are writing, lay on the brow of a gentle acclivity, 
and, though small, it had opened the way for an 'tixlensive 
view to those who might occupy its upper margin, a rare 
occurrence to the traveller in the woods. As usual, the spot 
was small, but owing to the circumstances of its lying on tji^ 
low acclivity mentioned, and that of the opening's extenoTng 
Vol. 7. 2 f,3) 
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downward, it offered more than common advantages to the 
eye. . Philosophy has not yet determined the nature of the 
power that so often lays desolate spots of this description : 
some ascribing it to the whirlwinds that produce water-spouts 
on the ocean ; while others again impute it to sudden and 
violent passages of streams of the electric fluid ; but the ef- 
fects in the woods are familiar to alL On the upper margin 
of the opening to which there is allusion, the viewless, in- 
fluence had piled tree on tree, in such a manner as had not only 
enableS the two males of the party to ascend to an elevation 
of some thirty feet above the level of the earth, but, with a 
little care and encouragement, to induce their more tiqpid 
companions to accompany them. The vast trunks that had 
been broken and driven by the force of the gust, lay blended 
like jack-straws, while their branches, still exhaling the 
fragrance of wilted leaves, were interlaced in a manner to 
afford sufficient support to the hands. One tree had been 
completely uprooted, and its. lower end, filled with earth, 
had been cast uppermost, in a way to supply a sort of 
staging for the four adventurers, when they had gained the 
desired distance from the ground. 

The reader is to anticipate none of the appliances of people 
of condition in the description of the personal appearances 
of the group in question. They were all wayfarers in the 
wiWerness ; and had they not been, neither their previous 
habits nor their actual social positions would have accustom- 
ed them to many of the luxuries of rank. Two of the party, 
indeed, a male and female, belonged to the native owners of 
the soil, being Indians of the well-known tribe of the Tusca- 
roras ; while their companions were a man, who bore about 
him the peculiarities of one who had passed his days on the 
ocean, and is too, in a station little, if any, above that of a 
common mariner; while his female associate was a maiden 
of a class in no ^reat degree superior to his own ; though 
her youth, sweetness of countenance, and a modest, but 
spirited mien, lent that character of intellect and refinement, 
which adds so much to the charm of beauty in the sex. On 
the present occasion, her full felue eye rejected the feeling 
of sublimity that the scene excited, and her pleasant face 
v;.j:^beaming . with the pensive expression, with which all 
deep emotions, even though they bring the most grateful 
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THE PATHFINDER. 16 

pleasure, shadow the countenances of the ingenuous and 
thoughtful. 

And, truly, the scene was of a nature deeply to impress 
the imagination of the beholder. Towards the west, in which 
direction the faces of the party were turned, and in which 
alone could much be seen, the eye ranged over an ocean of 
leaves, glorious and rich in the varied but -lively verdure of a 
generous vegetation, and shaded by the luxuriant tints that 
belong to the forty-second degree of latitude. The elnrij with 
its graceful and weeping top, the rich varieties of the maple, 
most of the noble oaks of the American forest, with the broad- 
leafed linden, known in the parlance of the country as the 
bass-wood, mingled their uppermost branches, forming one 
broad and seemingly interminable carpet of foliage, that 
stretched away towards the setting sun, until it bounded the 
horizon j by blending with the clouds, as the waves and the 
sky meet at the base of the vault of Heaven. Here and there, 
by some accident of the tempests, or by a caprice of nature, 
a trifling opening among these giant members of the forest 
permitted an inferior tree to struggle upward toward the 
light, and to lift its modest head nearly to a level with the 
surrounding surface of verdure. Of this class were the birch, 
a tree of some account in regions less favoured, the quivering 
aspen, various generous nut-woods, and divers others that 
resembled the ignoble and vulgar, thrown by circumstances 
into the presence of the stately and great. Ilere and there, 
too, the tall, straight trunk of the pine, pierced the vast field, 
rising high above it, like some grand monument reared by 
art on a plain of leaves. 

It was the vasiness of the view, the nearly unbroken sur- 
ftice of verdure, that contained the principle of grandeur. 
The beauty was to be traced in the delicate tints, relieved 
by gradations of light and shadow ; while the solemn repose, 
induced the feeling allied to awe. 

" Unqle," said the wondering, but pleased girl, addressing 
her male companion, whose arm she rather touched than 
leaned on, to steady her own light but firm footing, " this is 
like a view of the ocean you so much love !" 

" So much for ignorance, and a girPs fancy. Magnet," — 
a term of affection the sailor oflen used in allusion to his 
niece's personal attractions, — " no one but a child would 
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think of likening this handful of leaves to a look at the real 
Atlantic. You might seize all these tree-tops to Neptune's 
jacket, and they would make no more than a nosegay for 
his bosom." 

" More fanciful than true, I think, uncle. Look thither ; 
it must be -miles on miles, and yet we see nothing but leaves I 
what m©re could one behold, if looking at thQ ocean?" 

" More !" returned the uncle, giving an impatient gesture 
with the elbow the other touched, for his arms were crossed, 
and the hands were thrust into the bosom of a vest of red 
cloth, a fashion of the times, — " more, Magnet? say, rather, 
what less ? Where are your combing seas, your blue water, 
your rollerg, your breakers, your whales, or your water- 
spouts, and your endless motion, in this bit of a forest, child V* 

" And where are your tree-tops, your solemn silence, your 
fragrant leaves, and your beautiful green, uncle, on the 
ocean ?" 

" Tut, Magnet ; if you understood the thing, you would 
know, that green water is a sailor's bane- He scarcely 
relishes a green-horn less." 

" But green trees are a different thing. Hist ! that sound 
is the air breathing among the leaves !" - 

" You should hear a nor- wester breathe, girl, if you fancy 
wind aloft. Now, where are your gales, and hurricanes, 
and trades, and levanters, and such like incidents, in this bit 
of a forest, and what fislies have you swimming beneath 
yonder tame surface !" 

" That there have been tempests here, these signs around 
us plainly show ; and beasts, if not fishes, are beneath those 
leaves." 

" I do not know that," returned the uncle, with a sailor's, 
dogmatism. " They told us many stories at Albany, of the 
wild animals we should fall in with, and yet we have seen 
nothing to frighten a seal. I doubt if any of your inland 
animals will compare with a low latitude shark P' . 

" See !" exclaimed the niece, who was more occupied with 
the sublimity and beauty of the "boundless wood," than 
with her uncle's arguments, " yonder is a smoke curling ovei 
the tops of the trees — can it come from a house ?" 

" Ay, ay ; there is a look of humanity in that smoke,* 
returned the old seaman, " which is worth a thousand treea 
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I must show it to Arrowhead, who may be running past a 
port without knowing it. It is probable there is a camboose, 
where there is a smoke." ^ 

As he concluded, the uncle drew a hand from his bosom, 
touched the male Indian, who was standing near him, lightly 
on the shoulder, and pointed out a thin line of vapour that 
was stealing slowly out of the wilderness of leaves, at a dis- 
tance of about a mile, and was diffusing itself in almost 
imperceptible threads of humidity, in the quivering atmo- 
sphere. The Tuscarora was one of those noble-looking war- 
riors that were oftener met with among the aborigines of this 
continent a century since, than to-day ; and, while he had 
mingled sufficiently with the colonists to be familiar with 
their habits, and even with their language, he had lost little, 
if any, of the wild grandeur and simple dignity of a chief. 
Between him and the old seaman the intercourse had been 
friendly, but distant, for the Indian had been too much accus- 
tomed to mingle with the officers of the different military posts 
he had frequented, not to understand that his present companion 
was only a subordinate. So imposing, indeed, had been the 
quietjsuperiority of the Tuscarora's reserve, that Charles Cap, 
for so was the seaman named, in his most dogmatical or fa- 
cetious moments, had not ventured on familiarity, in an in- 
tercourse that had now lasted more than a week. The sight 
of the curling smoke, however, had struck the latter like the 
sudden appearance of a sail at sea, and, for the first time 
since they met, he ventured to touch the warrior, as has been 
related. 

The quick eye of the Tuscarora instantly caught a sight 
of the smoke, and for quite a minute, ho stood, slightly raised 
on tiptoe, with distended nostrils, like the buck that scents a 
taint in tlie air, and a gaze as riveted as that of the trained 
pointer, whUe he waits his master's aim. Then falling back on 
nis feet, a low exclamation, in the soft tones that form so singu- 
lar a contrast to its harsher cries, in the Indian warrior's 
voice, was barely audible ; otherwise, he was undisturbed. His 
countenance was calm, and his quick, dark, eagle eye moved, 
over the les^fy panorama, as if to take in at a glance every 
circumstance that might enlighten his mind. That the loncf 
journey they had attempted to make through a broad belt 
of wilderness, was necessarily attended with danger, both 
2* 
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uncle and niece well knew ; though neither could at once de- 
termine whether the sign that others were in their vicinity, 
was the harhinger of good or evil. 

" There must be Oneidas, or Tuscaroras, near us, Arrow- 
head," said Cap, addressing his Indian companion by his 
conventional English name ; " will it not be well to join com- 
pany with them, and get a comfortable berth for the night in 
their wigwam ?" 

" No wigwam there," . Arrowhead answered, in his un- 
moved manner — "too much tree." 

" But Indians must be there ; perhaps some old mess-mates 
of your own. Master Arrowhead." 

" No Tuscarora — no Oneida — no Mohawk — ^ pale-face 
fire." 

" The devil it is ! well. Magnet, this surpasses a seaman's 
philosophy — we old sea-dogs can tell a soldier's from a sail- 
or's quid, or a lubber's nest from a mate's hammock ; but I 
do not think the oldest admiral in his majesty's fleet can tell 
a king's smoke from a collier's !" 

The idea that human beings were in their vicinity in that 
ocean of wilderness, had deepened the flush on the bloom- 
ing cheek and brightened the eye of the fair creature at his 
side, but she soon turned with a look of surprise to her 
relative, and said hesitatingly, for both had often admired the 
Tuscarora's knowledge, or we might almost say, instinct — 
A.pale-face's fire ! Surely, uncle, he cannot know thatP^ 
Ten days since, child, I would have sworn to it ; but, 
now, I hardly know what to believe. May I take the liberty 
of asking. Arrowhead, why you fancy that smoke, now, a 
pale-face's smoke, and not a fed-skin's t" 

" Wet wood," returned the warrior, with the calmness 
with which the pedagogue might point out an arithmetical 
demonstration to his puzzled pupil. " Much wet — much 
smoke ; much water — black smoke." 

" But, begging your pardon. Master Arrowhead, the smoke 
is not black, nor is there much of it. To my eye, now, it is 
as light and fanciful a smoke as ever rose from a captain's tea- 
kettle, when nothing was left to make the fire, but a few 
chips from the dunnage." 

" Too much water," returned Arrowhead, with a slight 
nod of the head : " Tuscarora too cunning to make fire with 
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water ; pale-face too much book, and bum any thing j much 
book, Kttle know." 

" Well, that's reasonable, I allow," said Cap, who was no 
devotee of learning: '♦he means that as a hit at your read- 
ing, Magnet, for the Chief has sensible notions of things 
in his own way. How far, now. Arrowhead, do you make 
us by your calculation, from the bit of a pond, that you call 
the Great Lakej and towards which we have been so many 
days shaping our courseT' 

The Tuscarora looked at the seaman with quiet superiority, 
as he answered — 

" Ontario, like heaven ; one sun, and the great traveller 
will know it." 

" Well, I have been a great traveller, I cannot dfeny, but. 
of all my v'y'ges this has been the longest, the least profit- 
able, and the farthest inland. If this body of fresh water is 
so nigh, Arrowhead, and at the same time so large, one 
might think a pair of good eyes would find it out, for, appa- 
rently, every thing within thirty miles is to be seen from this 
lookout," 

" Look," said Arrowhead, stretching an arm before him 
with quiet grace ; " Ontario 1 " 

" Uncle, you are accustomed to cry ' land ho ! ' but not 
' water ho !' and you do not see it," cried the niece, laughing 
as girls will laugh at their own idle conceits. 

" How now, Magnet, dost suppose that I shouldn't, know 
my native element, if it were in sight 1 " 

" But, Ontario is not your native element, dear uncle, for 
you come from the salt water, while this is fresh." 

" That might make some difference to your young mariner, 
but ilone in the world to the old one. I should know water, 
child, were I to see it in China." 

** Ontario," repeated the Arrowhead, with emphasis, again 
stretching his hand towards the north-west. 

Cap looked at the Tuscarora, for the first time since their 
acquaintance, with something like an air of contempt, thougn 
he did not fail to follow the direction of the chief's eye and 
arm, both of which were directed, to all appearance, toward a 
vacant point in the heavens, a short distance above the plain 
of leaves. 

" Ay, ay ; this is much as I expected, when I lefl the coast 
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to come in search of a fresh- water pond,'* resumed Cap, shrug- 
ging his shoulders like one whose mind was made up, and 
who thought no more need be said. " Ontario mnv be there, 
or, for that matter, it may be in my pocket. Well, I suppose 
there will be room enough, when we reach it, to work our 
canoe. But, Arrowhead, if there be pule- faces in our neigh- 
bourhood, I confess I should like to get within hail of them." 

The Tuscarora now gave a quiet inclination of his head, 
and the whole party descended from the roots of the uptorn 
tree, in silence. When they had reached the ground. Arrow- 
head intimated his intention to go towards the fire, and ascer- 
tain who had lighted it, while he advised his wi(e and the 
two others to return to a canoe, which they had left in the 
adjacent stream, and await his return. 

" Why, chief, this might do on soundings, and in an ofRng 
where one knew the cliannel," retumi?d old Cap, " but in an 
unknown region like this, I think it unsafe to trust the pilot 
alone too far from the ship : so, with your leave, we will not 
part company." 

" What my brother want ]" asked the Indian, gravely, 
though without taking offence at a distrust that was suffi- 
ciently plain. 

" Your company. Master Arrowhead, and no more. I will 
go wfth you, and speak these strangers." 

The Tuscarora assented without difficulty, and again he 
directed his patient and submissive little wife, who seldom 
turned her full rich black eyo on him, but to express equally 
her respect, her dread, and her love, to proceed to the boat. 
But, here. Magnet raised a difficulty. Although spirited, and 
of unusual energy under circumstances of trial, she was but 
woman, and the idea of being entirely deserted by her two 
male protectors, in the midst of a wilderness, that her senses 
had just told her was seemingly illimitable, became so keenly 
painful that she expressed a wish to accompany her uncle. 

" The exercise will be a relief, dear sir, after sitting so long 
in the canoe," she added, as the rich blood slowly returned 
to a chfiek thgt had ])aled, in spite of her efforts to be calm • 
" and there may be females with the strangers." 

" Come, then, child — it is but a cable's length, and wr> 
shall return an hour before the sun sets." 

With this permission, the girl, whose real name Avas Mabel 
Dunham, prepared to be of the party, while the Dew-of-June 
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U9 the wife of Arrowhead was called, passively went her way 
towards the canoe, too much accustomed to obedience, soli- 
tude, and the gloom of the forest, to feel apprehension. 

The three who remained in the wind-row, now picked their 
way around its tangled maze, and gained the margin of the 
woods, in the necessary direction. A few glaiices of the eye 
sufficed for Arrowhead, but old Cap deUherately set the smoke 
by a pocket-compass, before he trusted himself within the 
shadows of the trees. 

" This steering by the nose. Magnet, may do well enough 
for an Indian, but your thorough-bred knows the virtue of the 
needle," said the uncle, as he trudged at the heels of the light 
stepping Tuscarora. "tfVmerica would never have been dis- 
covered, take my word for it, if Columbus had been nothing 
but nostinls. Friend Arrowhead, didst ever see a machine 
like this?" 

The Indian turned, cast a glance at the compass, which Cap 
held in a way to direct his course, and gravely answered — 

" A pale-face eye. The Tuscarora see in his ht'ad. The 
salt-water (for so the Indian styled his companion)*all eye 
now ; no tongue." 

" He means, uncle, that we had needs be silent ; perhaps 
he distrusts the yjersons we are about to meet." 

" Ay — 't is an Indian's fashion of going to quarters. You 
perceive he has examined the priming of his rifle, and it may 
b^ as well, if I look to that of my own pistols." 

Without betraying alarm at these. preparations, to which 
she had become accustomed by her long journey in the wil- 
derness, Mabel followed with a step as light and elastic as 
that of the Indian, keeping clpse in the rear of her com- 
panions. For the first half mile, no other caution beyond 
a rigid sik3nce was observed, but as the party drew nearer 
to the spot, where the fire was known to be, much greater 
care became necessary. 

The forest, as usual, had little to intercept the view, below 
the branches, but the tall straight trunks of trees. Every 
thing belonging to vegetation, had struggled towards the 
light, and beneath the leafy canopy one walked, as it might 
be, through a vast natural vault, that was upheld by myriads 
of rustic columns. These columns, or trees, however, often 
served to conceal the adventurer, the hunter, or the foe, and 
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as Arrowhead swiftly approached the spot where his 
practised and unerring senses told him the strangers obght 
to be, his footstep gradually became lighter, his eye more 
vigilant, and his person was more carefully concealed. 

" See, salt-water," he said exultingly, pointing at the same 
time through the vista of trees, " pale-face fire I" 

" By the Lord, the*feilow is right !" muttered Cap ; " there 
they are, sure enough, and eating their grub as quietly as if 
they were in the cabin of a three-decker." 

"Arrowhead is but half right," whispered Mabel, "for 
there are two Indians and only one white man." 

'" Pale-faces," said the Tuscarora, holding up two fingers ; 
* red man*' holding up one. • 

" Well," rejoined Cap, " it is hard to say which is right 
and which is wrong. One is entirely white, and a fine comely 
lad he is, with an air of life and respectability about him ; 
one is a red-skm as plain as paint and nature can make him ; 
but the third chap is half-rigged, being neither brig nor 
schooner." 

" Pale- faces;" repeated Arrowhead, again raising two fin- 
gers — " red man," showing but one. 

" He miKst be right, uncle, for his eye seems never to fail. 
But it is U'l'w urgent to know whether we meet as friends or 
foes. Thoy may be French." 

" One hail will soon satisfy us on that head," returned 
Cap. " Stand you behind this tree, Magnet, lest the knaves 
take it into their heads to fire a broadside, without a parley, 
and [ will soon learn what colours they sail under." 

The uncle had placed his two hands to his mouth to 
form a trumpet, and was about to give the promised hail, 
when a rapid movement from the hand of Arrowhead de- 
feated the intention by deranging the instrument. 

" Red man, Mohican," said the Tuscarora ; " good ; pale- 
faces, Yengeese." 

. " These are heavenly tidings," murmured Mabel, who 
little relished the prospect of a deadly fray in that remote 
wilderness. " Let us approach at once, dear uncle, and pro- 
claim ourselves friends." 

" Good, said the Tuscarora, " red man cool, and know ; 
pale-face hurried, and fire. Let the squaw go." 

" What," said Cap, in astoijishraent, " send little Magnet 
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ahead, as a look-out, while two lubbers, like you and me, lie* 
to, to see what sort of a land-fall she will make ! If 1 do, 

" It is wisest, uncle," interrupted the generous girl, " and 
I have no fear. No Christian, seeing a woman approach 
alone, would fire upon her, and my presence will be a 
pledge of peace. Let me go forward, as Arrowhead wishes, 
and all will be well. We are, as yet, unseen, and the sur- 
prise of the strangers will not partake of alarm." 

"Good," returned Arrowhead, who did not conceal his 
approbation of Mabel's spirit. 

"It has an unseaman-like look," answered Cap, '.*but, 
being in the woods, no one will know it. If you think 
Mabel—" 

" Uncle, I know. There is no cause to fear for me ; and 
you are always nigh to protect me." 

" Well, take one of the pistols, then — " 

" Nay, I had better rely on my youth and feebleness," said 
the girl, smiling, while her colour heightened under her 
feelings — " Among Christian men, a woman's best guard is 
her claim to their protection. I know nothing of arms, and 
wish to live in ignorance of them." 

The uncle desisted : and, after receivins: a few cautious 
instructions from the Tuscarora, Mabel rallied all her spirit, 
and advanced alone towards the group seated near the fire. 
Although the heart of the girl beat quick, her step was firm, 
and her movements, seemingly, were without reluctance. A 
death-like silence reigned in the forest, for they towards whom 
she approached, were too nriuch occupied in appeasing that 
great natural appetite, hunger, to avert their looks, for an 
instant, from the important business in which they were all 
engaged. When Agnos, however, had got within a hundred^, 
feet of the fire, she trod upon a dried stick, and the trifling 
noise that was produced by her light footstep caused the 
Mohican, as Arrowhead had pronounced the Indian to be, 
and his companion whose character had been thought so 
equivocal, to rise to their feet, as quick as thought. Both 
glanced at the rifles that leaned against a tree, and then each 
stood without stretching out an arm, as his eyes fell on the 
form of the girl. The Indian uttered a few words to his 
companion, and resumed his seat and his meal, a^ calmly as 
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if no interruption had occurred. On the contrary, the white 
man left the fire, and came forward to meet Mabel. 

The latter saw, as the stranger approached, that she was 
about to be addressed by one of her own colour, though his 
dress was so strange a mixture of the habits of the two races» 
that it required a near look to be certain of the fact. He was 
of middle age, but there was an open honesty, a total absence 
of guile, in his face, which otherwise would not have been 
thought handsome, that at once assured Magnet she was in 
no danger. Still she paused, in obedience to a law of her 
habits if not of nature, which rendered her averse to the 
appearance of advancing too freely to meet one of the other 
sSX, under the circumstances in which she was placed. 

"Fear nothing, young woman,". said the hunter, for such 
his attire would indicate him to be, " you have met Christian 
men, in the wilderness, and such as know how to treat all 
kindly that are disposed to peace and justice. I am a man 
well known in all these parts, and perhaps one of my names 
may have reached your ears. By the Frenchers, and the 
red-skins on the other side of the Big Lakes, I am called la 
Longue Carabine ; by the Mohicans, a just-minded and up- 
right tribe, what is left of them. Hawk Eye ; while the troops 
and rangers along this side of the water call me Pathfinder, 
inasmuch as I have never been known to miss one end of the 
trail, when there was a Mingo, or a friend, who stood in need 
of me, at the other." 

This was not uttered boastfully, but with the honest con- 

• fidence of one, who well knew that by whatever name others 

might have heard of him, he had no reason to blush at the 

A tu t ^' reports. The efiiect on ^^p^ was instantaneous. The 

moment she heard the last sovhriquet^ she clasped her hands 

eagerly and repeated the word — 

" Pathfinder I" 

*' So they call me, young woman, and many a great lord 
has got a title that he did not half sq well merit ; though, 
if truth be said, I r^ather pride myself in finding my way, 
where there is no path, than in finding it where there is. But 
he regular troops are by no n^eans particular, and half the 
time they don't know the difTerence between a trail and a 
path, though one is a matter for the eye, while the other ib 
'ittle more than scent." • 
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** Then you are the friend my father promised to lend to 
meet us !*' 

<'If you are serjeant Dunham's daughter, the great 
Prophet of the Delawares never uttered more truth." 

'' I am Mabel, and yonder, hid by the trees, are my unclei 
whose name is Cap, and a Tuscarora, called Arrowhead. We 
did not hope to meet you until we had nearly reached the 
shores of the lake.'' 

*' I wish a ju8ter«>minded Indian had been your guide," 
said Pathfinder, <' for I am no lover of the Tuscaroras, who 
have travelled too far from the graves of their fathers always 
to remember the Great Spirit ; and Arrowhead is an ambi- 
tious chief. Is the Dew*of-June with him ?" 

«« His wife accompanies us, and a humble and mild creature 
she is." 

"Ay, and true-hearted ; which is more than any who know 
Ifkn will" say of Arrowhead. Well, we must take the fare 
that Providence bestows, while we follow the trail of life. 
I suppose worse guides might have been found than the 
Tuscarora ; though he has too much Mingo blood for one 
who consorts altogether with the Delawares." . ' 

" It is then, perhaps, fortunate we have met," said Mabel. 

"It is not -misfortunate, at any rate, for I promised the 
seijeant I would see his child safe to the garrison j though I 
died for it. We expected to meet you befbre you reached 
the falls, where we have left our own canoe; while we 
thought it might do no harm to come up a few miles., in order 
to be of service if wanted. It is lucky we did, fori doubt 
if Arrowhead be the man to shoot the current." 

" Here come my uncle and the Tuscarora, a^d bur parties 
can now join." 

As Mabel concluded, Cap and Arrowhead, who saw that 
the conference was amicable, drew nigh, and k few words 
sufficed to let them know as much as the girl herself had 
learned from the strangers. As soon as this Was done, the 
party proceeded towards the two who still romained near the 
fire. ' 

Vol. I. a 
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CHAPTER II. 

Yea. \ loB^ as natureV humblest ctiUd 
]^^th. ktpl, hei? temple^ •ixiidefi|e<t 

Sururs fairoet scenes are all his own, 
He IS a monarch, and his ihrone 
Is bailt amid the skies! 

WtLBONk 

Tu^ Mohicap. cpntinued to Q^tt* tfaoc^ the^secoDd white 
niaArose, anc) co\i.ctepMsly took oiF bk cap t& Mabel Dun- 
bam. He was^youBg, ]3je^)|h^l»a»d manly ill ai^anmce; and 
b^ wore, a, ^re$3y wj^iob, w^bilc) it,vvaat]«i§is i%i41y prefessional 
than that of the uncle, also denoted one accustomed to the 
water. Ifi that.(]^[e, rpa] sea^ien weire a class entifely apart 
from the r«s( of n^nkjntj ^ — ^their ideas^ otdiaary ifiiguagcv 
and attirie|.beigg}a9; strongly indicatiya of th^ir callings as the 
opinion^i sp^^h, and, dress; of a Turk denote.a Mussul^nan 
Aitbough. th^ Pathfind^ was scarcely In the prime of life^ 
Mabel had met bimwitb a.^teadipess that may haire. been- the 
coneefqu^nce of. having bra.ced her nerves for the iotenriew^ 
hut, u[ben h^ eyes encountered those, of the young man- at 
th^ fire^ they fell before the gajee of admiratbn, with. which- 
abe saw;, or fao^cied she saw, h^ greeted her* Each^ in troths 
felt that interest in the other» winch .similarity of age, condLw 
tion, mutual cpm^ines^, apd thoir novel situation would be 
likely to inspire in. the young and ingenuous. - 

*< Here," said Pathfinder, with aii honest snule bestowed on 
BlaheU ^^ are the frienda ypur wprthy father, has. sent to meet 
you. This is a great Delaware; and one that has. had« 
hQnouj;s as w^Il as trotuUfs ii;^ bis day. Hs has an. Indian 
name iitfox a chief, bu^^ b§ the liu^uage is not always. eas3r 
for the inexperienced to pronpunce^ w& msturally. turn it into- 
English, a^d call him tlie Big Sarpent. ^qu are not to aop^ 
ppse, howevi^r, that by this.^naiBe yr^.wisb, ti^ say that he is 
treacherous, beyond what is lawful in a red-skin, but that. he 
is wise, and has the cunning that becomes A warrior. Ar- 
rowhead, there, knows what I mean." 

While the Pathfinder was delivering this address, the two 
Indians gazed on each other steadily, and the Tuscarora ad* 
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vaiiced and spoke to the other in an apparently friendly 
inaoner. 

" I like to see this," continued Pathfinder ; «* the salutes 
of two red-skins in the woods, master Cap, are like the hail- 
ing of friendly vessels on the ocean. But, speaking of 
water, it reminds riie of my young friend, Jasper Western, 
here, who can claim to know something of these matters, 
seeing that he has passed his days on Ontario." 

** I am glad to see you, friend," said Cap, giving the young 
fresh- water sailor a cordial gripe ; " though you must have 
something still to learn, considering the school to which you 
haVe been sent. This is my niece, Mabel — I call her Mag- 
net, for a reason she never dreams of, though you may, 
possibly, have education enough to guess at it, having some 
pretensions to understand the compass, I suppose." 

" The reasdn is easily comprehended," said the young 
•Rian, involuntarily fastening his keen dark eye, at the same 
thne, on the suffused face of the girl ; " and I feel sure that 
the sailor who steers by your Magnet, will never make a bad 
land-fall." 

** Ha— 5^ou do make use of some of the terms, I find, anid 
that With propriety and understanding ; though, on the whole, 
1 tear you haive seen more green than blue, water !" 

"It is not surprising that we should get some of the 
pH'rases that belong to the land, for we are seldom out of 
sight of it, twenty-four hours at a time." 

**More's the .pity, boy; more's the pity. A very little 
land ou^ht to go a great way with a seafering man. Now, 
4f the truth were known. Master Western, I suppose there ]& 
'more or less land all round your lake." 

'" And, uncle, is there not more or less land around the 
oceah t" said Magnet, quickly ; for she dreaded a premature 
display of the old seaman's peculiar dogmatism, not to say, 
pedaritiry. 

" No, child, there is mofe or less ocean all round the land 1 
that *s what I tell the people ashore, youngster. They are 
living, as it might be, in the midst of the sea, without know- 
ing it; by sufferance, as it were, the water being jso much 
the more .powerful, and the largest. But there is no end to 
conceit in this world, for a fellow who never saw saH water 
often fancies he knows more than one who has gone round 
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the Horn. No — ^no— this oarth is pretty- much anishmd* 
and all that can be truly said not to be so, is water,'* 

Young Western had a profound deference for a mariner- 
of the ocean, on which he had often pined to sail ; but he 
had, also, a natural regard for the broad sheet on which he 
had passed his life, and which was not without \ts beauties in 
his eyes. 

" What you say, sir," he answered, modestly, " may be 
true, as to the Atlantic ; but we have a respect for the land, 
np here, on Ontario." 

" That is because you are always land-locked," returned 
Cap, laughing heartily ; " But yonder is the Pathfinder, as 
they call him, with some smoking platters,, inviting us to 
share in his mess ; and I will confess that one gets no venison 
at sea. Master Western, civility to girls, at your time of life, 
comes as easy as taking in the slack of the ensign halyards ; 
and if you will just keep an eye to her kid and cann, while I 
join the mess of the Pathfinder and our Indian friends, I 
make no doubt she will remember it." 

Master Cap uttered more than he was aware of at the 
time. Jasper Western did attend to the wants of Mabel, and 
she long remembered the kind, manly attention of the young 
sailor, at this their first interview. He placed the end of a 
log for a seat, obtained fi>r her a delicious morsel of the veni- 
son, gave her a draught of pure water from the spring, and as 
he sat near and opposite to her, fast won his way to h^ esteem 
by his gentle but frank manner of manifesting his care ; ho- 
mage that woman always wishes to receive, but which is never 
so nattering, or so agreeable, as when it comes from the young 
to those of their own age; from the manly to the gentle. 
Like most of those who pass their time excluded from the 
society of the softer sex, young Western was earnest, sin- 
cere, and kind in his attentions, which, though they wanted a 
conventional refinement, that, perhaps, Mabel never missed, 
had those winning qualities that prove very sufficient as sub- 
stitutes. Leaving these two inexperienced and unsophisticated 
young people to become acquainted through their feelings, 
jnather than their expressed thoughts, we will turn to the 
group, in which the uncle, with a facility of taking care 
of himself that never deserted him, had already become 
a principal actor. 



The ftsty had taken fheit places arouad a pllttter:af>yQni- 
f■Dn•ateaks, which served for the common use, and the di»> 
•eoaise natorallj partook of the charactons of the di&iectt 
iBdividuals that composed it The Indians were silent and 
industrious, the appetite of the aboriginal American for veni- 
aoD beifig seemingly inappeasable, while the two white men 
were communicative' and discursive, each of the4atter being 
garrulous and opinionated in bis :way. But, as the dialogue 
'willeerve to put the-mader in possessbn of certain. &ots that 
fOMy fender the sosoeeding narrative nore clear, . it will be 
'-wdl to lecord^il. 

*' There must be satisfaction in this life of yours, no^nbt, 
t-Mr. Pathfinder,^' continued Cap, rwhen the hunger of the 
:tnrveUdrs wasso.finr appeased that they began to vptck and 
tehoQae!«Miong^the'safroiiry'«m>mels; *Mt hais some 6f the 
fchances «nd inok that J^toe -seamen like, and if ours is fedl 
water, ijroarsiis all: land." 

<^Nay, we haveiwalfflrtooyinfonT joumeyings and^marches,'*^ 
tntamied ;h» white :eoaipanion : *' we border^nsnihaadle the 
^peddle and (he- spear,i almost as much vas the rifle (and the 
.huating-kniie.*' 

'*Ay; but'do you;kttidle the brace and the bOw^Uoe; the 
iwhod ji^d the leadohoe'; the reef-point and ^ top-rope? 
^Ehe paddte ds^aigoodrthiag, out of ^dpubt, tn n-eanoe, but of 
what use is it jn the ship?'* 

^ Nay, I respect all moi in • their callings, and I can believe 
4he thikigs you> iiientiaafasve>lheir uses. One, who has lived, 
<>Hke myself, in company with many tribes, undetstands 
diffiHreoote in usages. The paint of « Mingo is net the 
' paint of a f Dehiware.; and he -who should expect to see -a 
warrior in the dress of a squaw, might be disappointed. I 
tafnnot'yet very old, (but I have lived in the woods, and have 
'iflome "acquaitttanoe with humata natur'. I never believed 
-^much in the learning of 4hem that dwell in towns, for I ne- 
ver yet. met with one that had an eye for a rifle, or a trail." 
" That ^ -my manner : of reasoning. Master Pathfinder, to 
a yam. Walking about struts, going to church of Sundays, 
and hearing sermons,. never yet made a man of a human 
•beieg. Send the boy out upon the broad ocean, if you wish 
* to Open his "eyes, atfd let him look upon ibre^n nations, or, 
<what I««Utdiie<fiioeT>f>iMter^,:if!yoaiiiaiah hhnilo taadfnlMd 
3* 
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Ms own character* Now, there h mff brot)ief4oM&w, the 
•flerjeant, be is as good a fellow as erer broke a biseoit, m 
his way ; but what is he, after all 1 why^ npthing but a soi^ 
dier. A serjeaut, to be sure, but that is a sot of a soldier, 
■yoa' know. When he wished to marry poor Bridget, my 
nster, I told the girl what he was, as^ in duty bound, and 
what she might expect from such a husband, but you know 
how it is with girls when their minds are jammed by an in- 
clination. It is troej the seijeant has risen in bis callix^, and 
they say he is an in^rtant man at the fort ; but his poor wilb 
has not lived to see it all, for she has now been dead these 
iburteen 3rears." 

*^ A soldier's calUnig is an honourable calling, proTided he 
has fi't only on the side of rights" returned tJ^ Pathfinder ; 
*'and as the Frenchers are always wrong, and His Sacred 
Majesty and these colonies are always right, I take it the 
Serjeant has a quiet conscience, as well as a good character. 
I have never slept mc^re sweetly than when I have fi't the 
Micros, though it is the law with me to fight always like a 
wiiite man, and never like an Indian. The Sarpent, here, 
has his fashions, and I have mine ; and yet have we fou't, 
side by side, these many years^ Irkhout either^ thinking a 
hard thought consaming the other's wdys. I tell lam tfaere 
IS but <»ie heaven and one hell, notwithstanding his traditions, 
though there are many paths to both." 

** That is rational, and he is bound to believe you, though 
I fancy most of the roads to the last,, are on dry land. The 
sea is what my poor sister, Brid^, nse to call a < purifying 
place,' and one is out of the way of temptation when out of 
sight of land. I doubt if as much can be said in &vour of 
your lakes, up hereaway." 

'* That towns and settlements lead to sin, I will allow ; bat 

our lakes are bordered by the forests, and one is every day 

called upon to worship God, in ' such a temple. That men 

are not always the same, even in the wilderness, I must 

i Admit, for the difference between a Mingo and a Delaware, 

is as plain to be seen as the difi^renee between the sun and 

the moon, i am glad, friend Cap, that we have met, how- 

.ever, if it be only that you may tell the Big Sarpent, here, 

that there are lakes in which the water is salt. We have 

. faMO pMtty much of one miad-oiBoe our acquaiDtanoe began. 
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and if thQ Ifc^hican hils imiy half the faith ia me that I baviB 

.in him, ,he believes all that I have told him, touching, the 

white men's ways and nature laws; but, it has always 

seemed to me that none of the red^skins have given as free a 

beliefs as an honest man likes, to the accounts of the Big 

Salt Lakes, and to that of there being rivers that flow up 

stresara." ; > 

''This comes of getting things wrong end' foremost,?' 

answered Cap, with a condescending nod. '' You have 

thought of your lakes and rifls, as the ship, and of the ocean 

and the tidesy as the boat. Neither Arrowhead nor the Ser« 

rnt need doubt what you. have said concerning both, though 
. coniess, myself, to some difficulty in swallowing the tale 
about thd^re being inland seas, at all, and still more that there 
is any sea of fresh water. I have come this long journey, 
as much to satisfy my own eyes and palate concerning these 
facts, as to oblige the serjeant and Magnet, though the first 
was my sister's husband, and I k)ve the last like a child." 

** You are wrong— ryou are wrong, friend Cap^ very wrong 
to distrust the power of Grod, in any thing,'^ returned Patl»> 
iinder, earnestly. '' They that live in the settlementis and 
tbe towns get to have confined and unjust opinions con* 
earning the might o£ His hand, but we who pass our time, 
in his yery presence, as it might be, see things difierently— ^ 
I mean such of us as have white natur's. A red-skin has his 
nc^iona, and it is right that it should be so, and if they are 
not exactly the same as a Christian white man's, there is no 
harm in it. Still there are matters that bdong altogether to 
the ordering of God's Providence, — and these salt and fresh 
water lakes are some of them.* I do not pretend to account 
for these things, but I think it the duty of all to believe in 
them. For my part, I am one of them who think that the 
same hand which made the sweet water^ can make the salt^^f 

'' I^ld on there. Master Pathfinder," interrupted Cap, n<A 
without some .heat ; '' in the way of a proper and nianly &ith, 
I will turn my back on no one, when afloat* Although more 
accustomed to make^all snug alofl, and to show the proper 
canvass, than to pray, when the hurricane comes, I know that 
we are but helpless mortals at times# and I hc^ 1 pay reve* 
leaoe. where revflErenoe i^ due. All I mean to say, and that 
is mber insiniiirted than said^ is this ,* which is; as you all 



^miv^ tnmply an mttmation ftaX, htmg acGUs^naidSi lo 
water in krge bodies salt, I should like to taste it, b^ofre 1 
tcan believe it to be fresh." 

"God has ^ven the saltlick to the deer, end he has given 

'to man, redskin and white, the delicious spring at which 

(to slake 'his thirst, it is unreasonable to think that he may 

not have given lakes of pure water to the" west, and lakes 

of imfsare water to the east." 

Cap was awed, in spite of his overweening dogmatism, -by 
ithe earnest simplicity of' the Pathfinder, though he did not 
'Xelish the idea of believing a fact which, for many years, he 
fhad pertinaciously insisted could not be true. Unwilling to 
tgive up the point, and, at the same time, unable to maintaiti 
(it against a reasoning to which he was unaccustomed, and 
which possessed equally the force of truth, faith, an'd proba- 
bility, he was glad to get rid of the subject by evasion. 

" Well, well, friend Pathfinder," he said, " we will nipper 
the ailment where it Is ; and, as the serjeant has sent you 
to give us pilotage to this same lake, we <;an try the water 
^ben we once reach it. Only*i(nark my words — -I do not say 
that -it may not be fVesh on the surface; the Atlantic -is 
sometimes iresh on the surface, near the mouths of great 
jrivers ; btit, rely on it, I shall show you a way of tasting the 
•water many fathoms deep, of which you never dreamed | 
wad then we shall know more about it." 

Thei guide seemed content to let the matter rest, and the 
conversation changed. 

*' Weare not over-conceited concerning our gifls,*' observed 
i:he:Pd.thfinder after a short pause, '< and well know that 'sqch 
as live in the towns, and near the sear—" 

♦< On the sea," interrupted Gap. 

**Ojtt the sea, if you wish it, friend ,':havfe opportunities that 
' do not befal us of the wilderness. Still, we know our oWd 
tralliqgs, and they are what I consider natural oallings, and 
are not parvavted - by vanity and wantonness. Now, my gifts 
ere with the rifle, and on a trail, and in the way of game^and 
•Gouting ; for, though I can use* the spear and the paddle, I 
poride not myself on either. The youth, Jaspet, there, who 
is discoursing with the Serjeant's daughter, is a ditSgretit 
creatur!, for he may be said to breathe the water,* as it might 
be, like «B fish. The Indians and f^Mndiow of ithe inmm 
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Bboie call him Eau-douoe, on account of his gifts in this par- 
ticular. He is better at the oar and the rope too, than in 
making fires on a trail." 

'* There must be something about these gifls of which you 
speak, after all," said Cap. " Now this fire, I will acknow- 
ledge, has overlaid all my seamanship. Arrowhead, there, said 
the smoke came from a pale-face's fire, and that is a piece 
of philosophy that I hold to be equal to steering in a dark 
night by the edges of the scud." 

" It 's no great secret — ^it 's no great secret," returned Patbf 
finder, laughing with great inward glee, though habitual cau* 
tion prevented Uie emission of any noise. '' Nothing is easier 
to us who pass our time in the great school of Providence, 
than to lam its lessons. We should be as useless on a trail, 
or in carrying tidings through the wilderness, as so many 
woodchucks, did we not soon come to a knowledge of these 
niceties. Eau-douce, as we call him, is so fond of the water^ 
that he gathered a damp stick or two for our fire, and there 
are plenty of them, as well as those that are thoroughly driedt 
lying scattered about ; and wet will bring dark smoke, as I 
suppose even you followers of the sea must know. It 's no 
gi^t secret — it 's no great secret — though all is mystery to 
such as doeisn't study the Lord and his mighty w^ys with 
humility and thankfulness." 

" That must be a keen eye of Arrowhecul's, to see so slight 
a difference." 

" He would be but a poor Indian, if he did'nt ! No, no ; 
it is war4ime, and no red-skin is outlying without usins his 
senses. Every skin has its own natur', and every natur h^s 
its own laws, as well as its own skin. It was many years 
before I could master all these higher branches of a forest 
edication, for red-skin knowledge doesn't come as easy to 
white-skin natur', as what I suppose is intended to be white* 
skin knowledge ; though I have but little of the latter, having 
past most of my time in the wilderness." 

*' You have been a ready scholar. Master Pathfinder^ as is 
seen hy ypor understanding these things so well* I suppose 
it would be no great matter, for a man regularly brought up 
to the sea, to catch these trifles, if he could only bring his 



mind fairly to bear upon them." 
" I don't know that. 



I don't know that. The white man has his difficulties 



ih gettitig 'red-skin habits, quite as much as the Indian in 
getting white-skin ways. As for the real nafur*, it is my 
opinion that neither can actually get that of the other/' 

" And yet we sailors, Who run about the world so much, 
say there is biit one nature, whether it be in the China-man 
or a Ddtdhtnan. Pdr riay oWn part, l am much of that way 
of thinkhig too ; for I hav6 generally found that all nations 
like gold and silver, and most meii irelish tobacco." 

"Then you sea-faring men know little » of the red-skms. 
Have you ever 'known any of your China-men who could 
smg their death-songs, with their flesh torn with splinters, and 
cut with knives, t"he fire raging around their naked bodies, 
and death staring them in 'the fkce? Until you can '^nd me 
a China-ihan, or a Christian-man, thai can do all this, you 
cannot find a man with a'r^-skin natur', let him l^dk ever 
so valiant, or kndw hoW to read all the books that were ever 
printed." 

" It is ihe savages only that play each other sucli hellish 
tricks P'said Master Cap, glancing his eyes about him imea- 
sily at the appaitently endless tircheis of the fofest. « No 
wTiitfe man is ever condemned to undergo these trials.*' 

**Nay, therein you are again mistaken,'' returned .'(he 
Pathfindei:, coolly selecting a delicate Moirsel of tbie venison 
as his bonne bouche / " for though these toimieiits t)elong 
only to f he Y^-^in natur% in the way of bearing thefm like 
braves, white-skin natur' may be, and often has bieeo, cqgo- 
nfzed by them.'" 

"Happily," said Cap, Vith an effort "to defer Ins thr6at, 
*« honfe of IBs'lWajegty's alKes "will be Itkelv to attempt such 
da^fiable ferdelties, on tiny of 'His Majesty^s Iciyal subjects. 
I -have not served much in the royal toavy, it is true; i)ut I 
have t$^rved— ^and that is something ; and, in ihfe ivay bf.pri- 
yateeting and worrying the enenty in 'his ships and cai^oes, 
I've done my full share. But I trust tliere are no French 
savages on this side the lake, and I think you said that On- 
tario b a ^broad sheet of water f* 

^* Nay, it is broad in our eyes," returned Pathfinder, not 
<saring to conceal the smile which lighted a face that had 
been burnt 'by exposure to a bright red, " though I mistrust 
that some may think it narrow ; and narrow it is, if you 
wnsh it to keep bff the fee. Ontario has two ends, and the 
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"Ah! that comes. q£ y,our d- d freshwater ponds!" 

growled Cap, hemmjng so loud as to catise him in&taatly to. 
i^pei^t the ipdiscretioi^. " No. maa,, now, ever heard of a, 
pjreiteV, ox a, ship's getting round one end of the Atlantic !" 

" Mayhap the ocean bfis no ends ]" ' 

" That it baa n't ; nor aides, nor bottom. The nation that 
if snugly moored, on one of its coasts need fear nothing from 
t}ie oae 'anchorqd abeam, let it be ever so savage, unless it 
possesses the art of ship-building* No — no — ^the people who 
five on the shores of the Atlantic need fear but little for their 
skins orth^ir scalps* A man may lie down at night, in those 
regions, in the hope of finding the, hair on his head in the 
morfting, unless he wears a wig," 

" It IS n't so here. I don't wish to flurry the youtig wo* 
m^n, and therefore I:\vill.be np way particular: — though she 
spems pretty much listening to Eau-douce, s^s we callliimr— 
but without the edication. ( have, received^ I should think it, 
at this very moment, a risky journey to go over the very 
ground that, lies between, us and the garrison, in the present 
state of this frontier* There ^re about as many Iroquois on 
this side of Ontario, as there ^e on. the, other. It is lor this, 
very reason, friend Cap, that the serjeant has. engaged us to 
come out and show yovi the path." 

" What ! — do the knaves d^re tq crui^ gp near the guns 
of one of His Mqesty's. works?" 

"Do not the ravens resort near, the carcaae of the deer,, 
though the fowler is s^t hand? They. come this*a-way, as it 
might be, naturally. There are more or less whites passuig. 
beitween the fprts^ and the settlements, and they are sure to be 
on their trails. The Sarpent has come up one side of the 
river, %nd I have coiT^e up the other, in order to scout for the 
outlying rascals, while Jasper brought^ up the canoe, like a 
bold-hearted sailor, as. he. is. The serjeant told him, with 
tears in his eyes, all about( his child, and. bow his heart 
yearned for her, and, how gentle, and ot)edient she was, until 
I thmk the lad would have dashed into a Mingo camp> single 
h^nd?d, rather tban not a-comoA" 

" We thank him — we thank him ; aud sh^aU think the bet« 
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ter of him for fais readiness ; though I suppose the boy has 
run no great risk, ailer all." 

^< Only the risk of being shot from a cover, as he forced 
the canoe up a swifl rifl, or turned an elbow in the stream, 
with his eyes fastened on the eddies. Of all the risky jour* 
neys, that qn an ambushed river is the most risky, in my 
judgment, and that risk has Jasper run." 

" And why the devil has the serjeant sent for me to travel 
a hundred and fifly miles in this outlandish manner ! Give 
me an offing, and the enemy in sight, and I '11 play with him 
in his own fashion, as long as he pleases, long bows, or close 
quarters ; but to be shot like a turtle asleep, is not to my 
humour. If it were not for little Magnet, there, I would 
tack ship this instant, make the best of my way back to 
York, and let Ontario take care of itself, salt water or fresh 




That wouldn't mend the matter much, friend mariner, as 
the road to return is much longer, and almost as bad as the 
road to go on. Trust to us, and we will carry you through 
safe, or lose our scalps.'^ 

Cap wore a tight solid cue, done up in eel-skin, while the 
top of his head was nearly bald; and he mechanically pass- 
ed his hand over both, as if to make certain that each was 
in its right place. He was at the bottom, however, a brave 
man, and had oflen faced' death with coolness, though never 
in the frightful fornis in which it presented itself, under the 
brief, but graphic, picture of his companion. It was too late 
tof l^reat ; and he determined to put the best face on the mat- 
ter, though he could not avoid muttering inwardly a few 
curses on the indifierence and indiscretion with which his. 
brother-in-law, the serjeant, had led him into his present 
dilemma. 

*' I make no doubt. Master Pathfinder," he answered^ 
when these thoughts had found time to glance through his 
mind, ** that we shall reach port in safety. What distance 
^nay" we now be from the fort 1" 

^ Little more than fifteen miles ; and swifl miles too, as 
the river runs, if the Mingos let us go clear." 

^' And I suppose the woods will stretch along, starboard and 
larboard, as heretofore?" 

" Anan*?" 
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*^I meta tint we dnil have to [Mck our imy thfougli 
these damoed trees !" 

^ Nay, nay, yoa wili go in the canoe, and the Oswego has 
heen cl^red of ils flood-wood by the troops. It will be float* 
log down stream, and that, too, with a sw^ current." 

** And what the devii is to prevent these minks, of which 
you speak, from shooting us as we double a head^land, or are 
busy in steering clear of the rocks?" 

" The Lord i-^He who has so often helped others, in greater 
difficulties. Many and many is the time that my head would 
kav^ been stripped of hair, skin and all, hadn't the Lord fl't 
of my side. I never go into a skrimmage, friend mariner^ 
without thinking of this great ally, who can do more in bat- 
tie, than aii the battalions oC the 60th, were they brought 
into a single line." 

^ Ay — ay — ^this may do well enough lor a soouter ; hot 
we sisamen like our offing, and to go into action with notlmig 
hi our minds, but the business before us-^plain broadside 
and broadskle work, and no trees, or rocks, to thicken ^ 
wat^r." 

^And no Lord, too, I dare to say, if the truth were 
known ! Take my word for it, Master Cap, that no battle 
is the worse fou't for having the Lord on your side. Look 
at the head of the Big Sarp^it, there ; you can see the mark 
of a knife all along by his left ear; now, nothing but a bul- 
let from this long nfle of mine, saved his scalp that day, for 
it had fairly started, and half a minute mere would have left 
him without the war-lock. When the Mohican squeezes my 
hand, and intermates that I befriended him in that matter, I 
HsU him, no ; it was the Lord, who led me to the only spot 
Vhere execution could be dcMie, or his necessity be made 
known, on account of the smoke. Sartain when I got the 
tight portion, J finished the alRiir of my own accord, for a 
friend under the tomahawk is apt to make a man think quick, 
and act at^pnce, as was my case, or the Sarpent's spirit 
would be hunting in the haf^y land of his people, at this very 
moment." 

'* Come, come. Pathfinder, this palaver is worse than being 
skinned from stem to stern ; we have but a few hours of sun, 
and had better be drifting down this said current of youn, 

Vol* I. 4 
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while ve may* Blagnet, 4etf , M yisii aot im^ tt> get 

under way 1*' 

Magnet started, blushed- bngfatly, and made her prepara* 
tions for an immediate departure* N<^ a syllable of the 
discourse just related had she heard, for £au-douce, as young 
Jasper was oflener called than any thing else, had been fill- 
ing her ears with a description of the yet distant port towards 
which she was journeying, with accounts of her father, whom 
she had not seen since a child, and with the manner of life 
of those who lived in the frontier garriscms. Unconsciously, 
she had beconie deeply interested, and her thoughts had been 
too intently directed to these interesting matters, to allow any 
of the less agreeable subjects discussed by those so near to 
reach her ears. The bustle of departure put an end to the 
conversation entirely, and the baggage of the scouts, or 
guides, being trifling, in a few minutes, the whole party was 
ready to proceed. As they were about to quit the spot^ bow* 
ever, to the surprise of even his fellow-guides. Pathfinder 
collected a quantity of branches, and threw them upon the 
embers of the fire, taking care even to see that some of the 
wood was damp, in order to raise as dark and dense a sm^ke 
as possible. 

. " When you can hide your trail, Jasper," he said, " a 
s^oke at leaving an encampment may do good, instead of 
^rm. If there are a dozen Mingos within ten miles of us,' 
some on 'em are on the heights, or in the trees, looking out 
for smokes; let them see this, and much good may it do 
thenu They are welcome to our leavings.'' 

'^ But may they not strike, and follow on our trail ?" asked 
the youth, whose interest in the hazard of his situation had 
much increased, since t^e meeting with Magnet. *^ We shal^ 
leave a broad path to the river." 

" The broador the better ; when there, it will surpass Mingo 
cunning, even, to say which way the canoe has gone ; up 
stream or down. -Water is the only thing'in nat»r' that will 
thoroughly wash out jai trail, and even water will not always 
io it, when the scent is strong. Do you not see, Eau-deuce, 
that if any Mingos have seen our path bek>w the falls, they 
will strike off towards this smoke, and that they will na« 
turally conclude that they who began by going up stream, will 
end by going up stream If they know any thing, they now 



know a |iftrty is out ifon^ the fbit, and it will exceed even 
Mii:^^ wit, to.&ney that we have come up here, just for the 
.pleasttre of going boek agaiti, and that, too, the same day, 
and at the risk of our soalps.'' 

" Certainly," added Jasper, who was talking apart with the 
Pathfinder, as they moved towards the wind-row, " they can- 
not know- any thing about the Serjeant's daughter, for the 
greatest secrecy has been observed, on her account." 

** And they will learn npthmg, here," returned Pathfinder, 
causing his companion to see that he trod with the utmost 
care, on the impression left on the leaves, by the little foot ot 
Mabel, *' unless this old salt-water fish has been taking his 
niece about in the wind-row, lake a fa'n playin]g by the side 
of the oW doe." 

" Buck, you mean. Pathfinder." 

" Isn't he a queerity ? — Now, I can consort with such a 
aailqr as yourseif, Eau^douce, and find nothing very contrary 
in our gifts, though yours belong to the lakes, and mine to 
the woods. Harkee, Jaaper^"- continued the scout, laughing 
in his noiseless manner ; " suppose we try the temper of his 
.blade, and run him over the fells ?" 

*< And what would be docie with the pr^y niece, in the 
meanwhile 1" 

^' Nay — ^nay — no harm shall come to her ; she ninst walk 
round the portage, at any rat6 ; but you and I can try thia 
Atlantic oceaner, and then all parties will become better ac- 
quainted. We shall find out whether his flint will strike fire ; 
and he cnay come to know something of frontier tricks." •' 

Young Jasper smiled, for he was not averse to fan, and 
had been a little touched by Cap's superciliousness; but Mabel's 
fair face, light agile form, and winning smiles, stood like a 
shield between her uncle and the intendled experiment. 
. *^ Perhaps the Serjeant's daughter will be frightened," he 
said. 

" Not she, if she has any of the Serjeant's spirit in her. 
She doesn't look like a skeary thing, at all. Leave it to me, 
then, £lau-douce, and I will manage the afifkir alone." 

'* Not you. Pathfinder ; you would only drown both. If 
the canoe goes overs I must go in it." 

" Well, have it so, then ,* »h^\\ we smoke the pipe of 
agreement on the bargain ?" 
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iaiper bkugtedf nwMed Ins hearf^ by way of eottseat, anil 
ihen the sul)^ wiis diopped, as the pasty had feached the 
canoe, ao often mentioneid, aod-fewer wdrd9 had determined 
much greater things between the parties. 



CHAPTER ni. 

^ Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
FqU to &e brim ear mers flowed; 
The ni9la4y of woters filled 
The fresh and boundless wood; 
And torrents dashed, and rivulets played, 
And fountains spouted in the shade.**— ^Bryant 

Iv IB generally fcoown, that the waters which fbw tntb the 
tfouthern side of Ontario, are, in general, narrow, sluggish, 
fbftd deep* There afe some exceptions toAlns rule, for many 
lof the nyers h^re sapids, or, as they are termed in the lan- 
guage of the region, rifts, and some have fails. Among the 
liitter was the particukr streann on which our adventurers 
were now journeying. The Oswego is formed by the junc- 
libo oi the Oneida and the Onondaga, both of which flow from 
lalaes ; and it pwsRies its way, through at gentle undulating 
coun^Y some eight or ten miles, until it reaches the margin 
pf a sort of natnral tefrace, down which it tumbles Bome ten 
or fifteen feet, to another level, across which it glidesi or 
glances^or pursues its course with the silent stealtliy progress 
f^ deep water, until it throws its tribute into the broad recepta- 
tsle of the Ontario. The canoe in which Cap and his party had 
travelled from Fort Stanwix, the last military station on the 
Mohawk, lay by the side of this river, and into it the whole 
party now entered, with the exception of Pathfinder, who 
remained oo the knd, in order to shove the light vessel off. 

** Let her starn drift down stream, Jasper,'' said the man 
of the woods to the young mariner of the lake, who had 
dfepossesied Arrowhead of his paddle, and taken his own 
station &s steersman; *Met it go down with the current. 
Should tiny of these infamala, ihe Mingos, Mrflce our trail, 
or follow it to this point, they will not fhil to look for the 
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MigM to tbe mud, acid if they discov^ tbeit we faAve left tihd 
Bhore» with the nose of the canoe tip^stream, it is a natnral 
belief to think we went up* stream." 

This direction was followed ; and, giving a vigorous shove^ 
the Pathfinder, who vms in the flower of his strength and 
activity, made a leap, landing lightly, and without disturbing 
its equilibrium, in the how of the canoe. As soon as it had 
reached the centre of the nver, or the strength of the current, 
the boat was turned, and it began to glide noiselessly down 
the stream. 

The vessel in which Cap and his niece had embarked £oY 
their long and adventurous journey, was one of the canoed 
of bark, which the Indians are in the habit of constructing, 
and which, by their exceeding lightness, and the ease with 
which they are propelled, are admirably adapted to a nsrvi- 
gatioa in which shoals, fiood-wood, and other similar obstruc- 
tbDs, so often occur. The two men who composed its original 
crew had several times carried it, when emptied of its luggage, 
ttiany hundred yards; and it would not have exceeded the 
strength o£ a single man to lift its weight. Still it was long, 
and for a canoe, wide, a want of steadiness being its princi- 
pal delect in the eyes of the uninitiated. A few hours prac- 
tice, however, in a great measure remedied this evH, and both 
Mabel and her uncle had learned so far to humour its move* 
mentst that they now maintained their places with perfect 
composure; nor did the additional weight of the three guides 
tax its power in any particular degree, the breadth of the 
rounded bottom billowing the necessary quantity of water to 
be displaced, without bringing the gunwale very sensibly 
nearer to the surface of the stream. Its workmanship was 
neat ; the timbers were small, and secured by thongs ; and 
the whole fabric, though it was so slight and precarious to 
the eye, was probably capable of conveying double the num- 
ber oif persons that it now contained. 
' Cap was seated on a low thwart, in the centre of the canoe ; 
the Big Serpent knelt near hini. Arrowhead and his wife 
occupied places forward of both, the fbnner having relin* 
quished his post ail. Mabel was half-reclining on some of her 
own efiects, behind her uncle, while the Pathfinder and Eau- 
douce stood erect, the one in the bow, ai^d the other in the 

stum, each using a paddle, with a long, steady, noiseless 

4# 
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•weep. Tlid con^ensatkm was cftrried an ki loir tones^ ail 
of the party beginoing to ieei the neeeasky of prudence, aa 
they drew nearer to the outskirts of the forty and had no 
loi^r the cover of the woods. 

The Oswego, just at that place, was a 4eep, dark streams 
of no great width, its still, gloemy-looking current winding 
its way among overhanging trees, that, m particular spotd 
almost shut out the light of the heavens. Heve and ther* 
some half-fallen giant of the forest lay nearly across its sur 
face, rendering care necessary to avoid the limbs ; and most 
of the distance, the lower branches and leaves of the trees 
of smaller growth, were laved by its waters. The picture 
which has been so beautifully described by our own admira-' 
ble poet, and which we have placed at the head of this chap* 
ter, as an epigraph, was here realized ; the earth fattened by 
the decayed vegetation of centuries, and black with loam, 
the stream that filled the banks nearly to overflowing, an^ 
the '^ fre^h and boundless wood," being all as visible to tb» 
eye, as the pen of Bryant has elsewhere vividly presented 
them to the imagination. In short, the entire scene was one: 
of a rich and benevol^it nature, before it has been subjected^ 
to the uses and desires of man ; luxuriant, wild, full of pro* 
mise, and not without the charm of the picturesque, even ip 
its rudest state. It will be remembered that this was in tbtfv 
year 17 3^ or long before even speculatbn had brought any 
portion of western New- York within the bounds of civiliza- 
tion, or the projects of the adventurous. At that distant day, 
there were two great channels of military .communicatioa 
between the inhabited portion of the colony of New- York, 
and the frontiers that lay adjacent to the Canadas : — ^that by 
Lakes Champlain and Greorge, and that by means of the 
Mohawk, Wood Creek^.the Oneida, and the rivers we have- 
been describing. Alpng both these lines of communication, 
military posts had been established, though there existed a 
blank space of a hundred miles between the last fort at the 
head of the Mohawk, and the outlet of die Oswego, which 
embraced most of the distance that Gap and Mabel had jour- 
neyed under the protection of Arrowhead. 

" I sometimes wish for peace, again," said the Pathfinder, 
*' when oqe can range the fonest without searching for any 
otoer enemy than the beasts and fishes. Ah's ! me ; many 
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among the streams, living on v^ntson^ «ftfmon and ttout, 
without thought of a Mingo j or a scalp ! I sometimes \V\iih 
that thent blessed days might come back, for it » not my 
real gift to slay my own kind% I 'm sartain the serjeant^s 
daughter don't think me a wrrttehr that takes pleasure in prey* 
ing on haman natorT* 

As this remark, a sort of half interrogatory, was madei 
Pathfinder looked behind him ; and, thoogh the most partial 
friend could scarcely term his 8un*bumt and hard (Matured 
handsome, even Mabel thought his smile attmctive, by its! 
simple ingenuousness, and the uprightness that beamed irf 
every lineament of his honest countenance. 

<* I do not think my father would have sent one like those 
3ncMi mentk>n, to see his daughter through the wilderness," the 
jronng woman answered, returning t-he smile as frankly as if 
wtts given, and much more sweetty. 

^That he wouldn't, that he would n\ ; the sefjeant is H 
man of feeling, and many is the mareh and the fight that 
we have had — stood shoulder to shoulder in, as he would call* 
it — ^though I always keep my limbs free, when near a 
Fieooher, or a Mingo.*' 

*^ You iue then the young fViend of whom my father he(9 
spoken so often in his letters ?" 

^ Bis p^ung friend*— 4^e s»;^nt has the advantage of* me 
hy thirty years ; yes, he is thirty years my senior, and' as^ 
many my better." 

** Not in the eyes of the daughter, perhaps, friend Path* 

finder," put in Cap, whose spirits began to revive, when he 

Cbund the water onde more ftowing around him. " The thirty 

yeare tbidt you inentbn, are not oflen thought to be an ad- 

* vantage in the eyes of girls of nineteen." 

Mabel coloured, and m turning aside her face, to avoid the' 
looks of thosie in the bow of the cahoe, she encountered the 
admiring gaze of the young man in the stem. ' As a last 
resource her spirited, but soft blue eyes, sought refuge in the 
water. Just at this moment, a dull heavy sound swept up 
the avenue formed by the trees, borne along by a light air' 
that hardly produced a ripple on the water. 

*' That sounds pleasantly,*' said Cap, pricking up his ears 
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like a dog that KearB a dwtam baying i ^ it m thd surf oti tht 
shores of your lake, I suppose?" 

«* Not $o-Hiot so ;" answered the Pathfinder*-^** it ra mere* 
ly this river tumbling over some rocks, half a mile below us«'* 
. ** Is there a fall in the stream !" demanded Mabel, a still 
brightftr (lush glowing in h^ faoe^ . 

" The devil ! Master Pathfinder— oi* you, Mr. Eau-deuce— * 

ifi>r so Gap began to style ifisper, by way of entering tor* 
ially into the boi<def usages,) had you not better give th^ 
canoe a sheer, and get nearer to the shore? These water- 
lalls have generally rapids above them, and one might as 
welt get idito the Maelstrom, at once, as to run into their suc- 
tion." 

"Trust to U8H— trust to usj friend Cap»" answered Path- 
finder ; '' we are but fresh-water' sailors, it is true^ and I can- 
W>t boast of being much even of that; but we understamd 
' rifls, and rapids, and cataracts ; and, in gomg down these^ 
we &ihaJl do our endeavours not to disgrace our edication.'^ 

'* In going down !" exclaimed Cap— ^* the devil, man ! yoa 
do not dream of going down a water-fall, in this egg-shell of 
bark!" 

" Sartain ; the path lies over the falls, and it is much easieii 
to shoot them,' than to unlbad the canoe, and to carry that, 
and all it contains, around a portage of a mile, by hand." 

Mabel turned her pallid countenance towards the young 
man in the stern of the canoe, ibr just at- that moment a 
firesh roar of the fall was borne to her ears, by a new cur- 
rent of the air, and it really sounded terrific, now that the 
causje was understood. ' 

" We thought, that by landing the females, and the two 
Indians," Jasper quietly observed, " we three white men, 
all of whom are used to the water, niight carry the canoe * 
ovear'in safety, for we oflen shoot these fiills." 

"And we counted on you, friend mariner, as a mainstay ;" 
said Pathfinder^ winking at J^per over his shoulder, *^ for 
you are accustomed to see waves tumbling about, and with- 
out some one to steady the cargo, all the finery of 'the Ser- 
jeant's daughter might be washed into the river, and be lost.** 

Cup was puzzled. The idea of going over a water-fhll 
%fa9 perhaps more seriocis, in his ey^es, than it would have 
Seep m those of pne totally ignorant of all that pertained to 
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boats ; fer he usdefstood the power of the element, and the 
total feebleness of man when exposed to its fury. Still, his 
pnde jevolted at the thought of deserting the boat, while 
others not only steadily, but codiy, proposed to continue in 
it. Notwithstanding the latter feeling, and his innate as welt 
OS acquired steadiness in danger, he would probably have 
deserted his post, had aot the images of Indians tearing sealps 
from the human head taken so strong hold of his fhncy, as 
lo induce him to imi^ne the canoe a sort of sanctuary. 

^^ What is to be done with Magnet?" he demanded, affec* 
tion for bis fuece raising another qualm in his conscience^ 
**We cannot allow Magnet to land if there are enemy^s In<« 
dians near 1" 

** Nay— ^no Mingo will be near the portage, fbr that is a 
spot too public for their deviltries," answered the Pathfinder, 
confidently. '* Natur* is natur', and it is an Indian's natur' 
to be found where he is least expected* No fear of him, on 
a beaten path, ibr he wishes to come upon you, when unpre* 
pared to meet him, and the fiery villains make it a point to 
deceive you, one way or another. Sheer in, £au<-douce, and 
we will land the Serjeant's daughter, on the end of that log, 
where she can reach the shore with a dry foot." 

The iojuncticn was obeyed, and in a few minutes the whole 
party had left the cuioe, with the exception of Pathfinder and 
the two eaibfs. Notwithstanding his professional pride. Cap 
would have gladly followed, but he did not like to exhibit so 
unequivocal a weakness in the presence of a fresh^'water 
sailor. 

*< I call all hands to witness," he said, as those who had 

landed moved aivay, 'Uhat I do not look on this afHtir as any 

tUng more than canoeing in the woods. There is no sea-* 

' mtoship in tumbling over a water-fall, which is a feat the 

greatest kbber can perform, as well as the oldest mariner." 

" Nay, Bay, you needn't despise the Osw^o Falls, neither,** 
put in Pathfinder, " for though they may not be Niagara, nor 
the Genessee, nor the Cahoos, nor Glenn's, nor those on the 
Canada, they are narvous enough for a new beginner. Let 
the Serjeant's daughter stand on yonder rock, and she will 
see the manner in whkh we ignorant back- woodsmen get 
ever a difficulty that we can't get under. Now, Eau-douce, 
a steady hand and a true eye, for aU rests on yon, seeing 
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that we tsan oouot Maatet Ca^ for oo tnore Iban -a pa^ 

. The canoe was leaving the ihofe» as he concluded, whHt 
Mabel weat hurriedly and trembling to ^e rock that had 
beeii pointed out, talking to her companion of the danger her 
uacle so uuneoessanly ran, while her eyes were riveted en 
the agile and vigoroas form of Kau-douGe^ as he stood ered 
ia the sti^rn of the light boat, governing its movements. As 
soon,, however, as she reached a point where ^e got a vie^ 
of tiie fall, she gave an involuntary but suppmssed scream, 
and covered her eyes. At the next dastant, the latter wer6 
a^in free, and the entrsoaced girl s^bod immovable as a 
statue, a scarcely breathing observer of all that passed* The 
|wp Indians jseated them passively on a log/ hardly looking 
towards t^e ^ream, while the wife of Arrowhead came near 
Mabel, and appeared to watch. the motions of the canoe^ with 
some sach interest as a. child jragacdsthe lespsbf atumUer. - 

As soon as. the boat was in the stiream, Pathfinder sunk on 
his H.Q^s, continuing to use the paddle, though it was slowly, 
fuad in a manner Dot to i»teriere..with>tfae e^rts of his com« 
panioBL.; The latter still stood evect', and, as he kept his eye 
on some objeqt beyond the fall, it was evrdeul; that he was 
care(iiUy looking for. the spot- pi^per for their passage. 

*^ Farthepr west, boy ; farther west-—" muttered Pathfinder; 
^' there where y]ou 'fee the water foam. Bfing.tbe tepef the 
dead, oak in a line with the a^&i of the blasted hemlock." 

£au-douce made no anawery for the canoe was in the cea« 
tre of the stream, with its head pointed towards tlie fall, and 
it bad already beguato quicken its. motion, by the inerea^ed 
force of 'the current. At that moment, Cap would ehe^Mly 
have renounced, evqry claim to glory, that ceald possibly od 
acquired by the |eat, to have been safe again ^on shore. Ha 
heard the. rpar of the water, thundertng as it might be, behind 
a screen, but, becoming more and more distinct, iouNier and 
louder, and before him he saw ita iihe- cutting the (bmst 
below, along which the green and angry elem^:it seemed 
stretched and shining) as if the particL^ w&ce about to lose 
their, principle of cohesion. 

''Down, with your helm-^down- with your hdm, man!" 
he exclaimed, unable any longer. to suppress his anxiety, 
the cano^ glided towards the ^ge oflke fhU. 
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♦* Ay-'^y— Aiw» it is, sme ^noi^V' answered Pathfin^^ 
looking behind him for a single instant, with his siient joyocM 
)Migh*^*< down we go, of a saitunty ! Heave her starn up, 
boy ; further np with her atam 1" 

• The rest was like the passage of the viewless wind. Eao-^ 
dptioe gave the required sweep with ^his paddle, the canoe 
^noed into the channel, and ft>r a few seconds k seemed to 
Cap, that he was tossing ha a cauldron. He felt the bow 
of the canoe tip, saw the raging, foaming w^ter, careering 
madly > by 'his side, was sensible that the light fabric m which 
he floated was tossed about like an egg-shell, and then, not 
less to his great joy than to his surprise, he discovered' that 
it was gliding across the basin of stilt water, below the fall, 
under the steady impulse of Jasper's paddle. 

The Pathfinder continued to laugh, but he afose from his 
knees, and, searching for a tin pot and a horn spoon, he be- 
gan deliberately to measure the water that had been taken in 
in the passage. 

"Fourteen spoonsful, Bau-donoe; fourteen (airly measured 
spoonsful. I have, you inust acknowledge, known you to go 
down with only ten.'' 

^ Master Cap leaned so hard up stream," returned Jasper 
seriously, '^ that I had difficulty in trimming the canoe." 

** It may be so — it may be so ; no doubt it teas so, since 
you say it ; but I have known you go over with only ten." 

Cap now gave a tremendous hem, felt for his cue, as- if to 
ascertain its safety, and then looked back, in order to examine 
the danger he had gone through. His safety is easily ex- 
plained. Most of the river fell perpendicularly ten ortwelve 
ieei ; but near its centre, the force of the current had so far 
worn away the rock, as to permit the water to shoot through a 
narrow passage, at an angle of about forty or ferty*five degrees. 
Down this ticklish descent the canoe had glanced, arhid frag- 
ments of broken rock, whirlpools, foam, and furious tossings 
of the element, which an uninstructed eye would believe men- 
aced inevitable destruction to an object so fragile. But 
the very lightness of the canoe had favoured its descent ; 
for, berne on the crests of the waves, and directed by a steady 
eye and an arm full of muscle, it had passed like a feather 
from one pile of foam to another, scarcely permitting its 
glossy side to be wetted. There were a few rocks to be 
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^vended, the pioper dpeetien maa to be'rigidiy obiOMrVfed, 
9ad the fierce ^^urreot did the rest.* 

To 9ay that Cap wa9 astomshed, would not be exfwesmg 
half his feelings. He felt awed, for the piofouad dread of 
locks, which most seamen entertakHf came in aid of his ad- 
iniration of the boJdfiess of the exploit. Still he was ladipN 
posed to express all he felt« lest it might be coaceding to% 
much in favour of firesh water^ and iolaiid sav^tioa ; and 
BO sooner had he c|e«ired his thxsoat witb the afc^esaid hem, 
than he loosened his tongue in the usual atrain of superiority. 

'* I do not gauisay your knowled^ of the channel, Master 
£au-deuce, (for such he religiously believed to be Jasper's 
^^(mbriquelt) and, aiier all, to know the channel in such a 
place is the main point. I have had cockswains with me who 
oould come down that shoot too, if they only knew the 
channel." 

*' It isn't enough to know the channel, friend mariaery" 
said Pathfinder ; '* it needs narves and skill to keep the canoe 
straight, and to keep her clear of the rocks too. There isn't 
another boatman in all this r^on that can shoot the Oswego, 
but £au-douce, there, with any sartjsiinty ; though, now and 
then, one hfts blundeied through* I can't do it myself, tmless 
by means of Providence, and it needs Jasper's hand and 
Jasper's eye, to make sure of a dry passage. Fourteen 
spoonsful, after all, are no groat matter, though I wish it had. 
li^ but ten, seeing that the serjeajat's daughter was a k>ok- 
er on." . *^ 

^' And yet you conned the caooe ; you told him how to 
head, and how to sheer." 

*' Human frailty,' master manner; that was a litde of 
white-skin natur'. Now, had the Sarpent, yonder,; been in 
the boat, not a w^d would he have spoken, or thought would 
he have given to the public. An Indian knows how to hold 
his tongue ; but we white folk fancy we are always wiser than 
Qur fellows. I 'm curing myself ^st of the weakness, but it 
needs time to root up the tree that has been growing more 
than thirty years." 

^' I think little of this afiair, sir ; nothing at all, to speak 

* Lest the reader suppose we are dealipi^ purely in fiction, Ujie writer 
will add that he has known a long thirty-two pounder carried over 
these same Mh in perfect safbty. 
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my mind fieely. It 's a mere wash of spray to shooting 
liondon Bridge, which is done every day by hundreds of per^ 
ions, and often by the most delicate ladies in the land. The 
King's Majesty has shot the bridge in his royal person." 

** Well, I want no delicate ladies or king^s majesties, (Grod 
Mess 'em,) in the canoe, in going over these falls ; for a boat's 
breadth, either way, may make a drowning matter of it. 
Eau-douce, we shall have to carry the Serjeant's brother over 
Miagara, yet, to show hhn what may be doi^ on a frontier !** 

^ The devil 1 Master Ptithfinder, yon must be joking, now! 
Barely it is not possible for a bark canoe to go over that 
ttl^hty cataract f ' 

*• You never we*e more mistaken, Master Cap, in your Kffe. 
Nothing is easier, and many is the canoe I have seen go over 
ft, with my own ^yes, and, if we both live, T hope to satisfy 
you that the feat can be done. For my part, I think the 
largest ship (hat ever sailed- on the ocean might be carried 
Over, eouk) she onoe get into the rapids." 

Cap did not perceive the wmk which Pathfinder exchanged 
with Eau-douce, and he remained silent for some time ; for, 
sooth to say, he had never suspected the possibiKty of going 
down Niagara, feasible as the thin^ must appear to every 
one, on a second thought, the real difficulty existing in going 
tf>it. 

By this time, the party hatd reached the place where Jasper 
had left his own canoe, concealed in the bushes, and they all 
re-embarked; Cap, Jasper and his niece, in one boat, and Path* 
finder, Arrowhead, and the wife of the latter, in the other. 
The Mohican had already passed down the banks of the 
fiver by land, bokmg cautiously and with the skill of his 
people fer the digns of an enemy. 

The cheek of Mabel did not recover all its bloom, until the 
canoe was again m the current, down which it floated swiftly, 
oceastoiiafly impelled by the paddle of Jasper. She wit* 
nessed the desceitf of tl^ fkils, with a degree of terror that 
had rendered her mute, but her fright had not been so greaft 
as to prevenft admiration of the steadiness of the youth, who 
directed the movement, f^om blending with the passing terror. 
In truth, one much less quick and sensitive might have had 
her feelings awakened by the cool and gallant air with 
which Eau-douce had accomplished this clever exploit. He 
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had stood firmly erect, hotwithstandnig the plunge; and to 
those who were on the shore, it was evident that hy a timely 
application of his skill and strength, the canoe had received a 
sheer that alone carried it clear of a rock, over which the 
boiling water was leaping in jets iTeav, — now leaving the 
brown stone visible, and now covering it with a limpid sheets 
as if machinery controlled the play of the element. The 
tongue cannot always express what the eyes view, but 
Mabel saw enough, even in that moment of fear, to blepd 
for ever in her muid» the pictures presented by the pluBgkxg 
canoe, and the unmoved steersman. She admitted that insidi- 
ous feeling which binds woman so strongly to man, by ieelii^ 
additional security in finding herself under bis care, and for 
the first time since leaving Fort Staawix, she was entirely at 
her ease in the frail bark in which she travelled. As the 
other canoe kept quite near her own, however, and the Path<- 
finder, by floating at her side, was most in view, the con- 
versation was principally maintained with that person ; Jnsp^ 
seldom speaking unless addressed, and <^onstantly exhibiting 
a wariness in the management of his own boat, that miglit 
have been remarked bjr one accustomed to his ordinary con- 
fident, careless manner, had such an observer been present 
to note what was passing. 

" We know too well a woman's gifts, to think of carrying 
the Serjeant's daughter over the falls," said Pathfinder, looking 
at Mabel, while he addressed her uncle ; '^ though I Ve been 
acquainted with some of her sex, in these regions, that would 
think. but little of doing the thing." 

*' Mabel is faint-hearted, like her mother," returned Cap, 
*' and you did well, friend, to humour her weakness. You 
will remember the child has never been at sea." 

" Non-rn^-rr-it was easy to discover that, by your own 
iearlessnBs&«Tfany one might have seen how little you cared 
about the matter! I went over once with a raw-hand, and 
be jumped out of the canoe, just as it tipped, and you may 
judge what a tim^ he had of it !" 

" What became of the poor fellow ?" asked Cap, scarce 
knowing how to take the other's manner, wh^h was so dry, 
while it was so simple, that a less obtuse subject than the old 
sailor might well have suspected its sincerity. '* One who 
nas passed the place knows hcfW to feel for him." 
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*• He WM a poor fcAlow, as you say ; and a poor frontier 
man, too, though he came out to show his skill among us 
ignorantere. What became of him ? — Why, he went down 
the falls topsy-turvy like, as would have happened to a court- 
house or a ibrt" 

** If it should jump out of a canoe," interrupted Jasper, 
smiling, though he was evidently more disposed than his 
fnend to let the passage of the falls be forgotten. 

"The boy is right," rejoined Pathfinder, laughing in 
Mabers face, the canoes being now so near that they al- 
most touched; "he is sartainly right. But you have not 
told us what you think of the leap we took 1" 

" It was perilous and bold," said Mabel ; " while looking 
at it, I could have wished that it had not been attempted, 
though, now it is over, I can admire its boldness, and the 
steadiness with which it was made." 

** Now, do not think that we did this thing, to set ourselves 
off in female eyes. It may be pleasant to the young to win 
each other^s good opinions, by doing things that may seem 
praiseworthy and bold ; but neither Eau-douce, nor myself, 
is of that race. My natur,' though perhaps the Sarpent 
would be a better witness, has few turns in it, and is a 
straight natur'; nor would it be likely to lead me into a 
vanity of this sort, while out on duty. As for Jasper, he 
would sooner go over the Oswego falls, without a looker-on, 
than do it before a hundred pair of eyes. I know the lad 
well, from use and much consorting, and I am sure he is not 
boastful or vain-glorious." 

Mabel rewarded the scout with a smile, that served to keep 
the canoes together for some time longer, for the sight of 
youth and beauty was so rare on that remote frontier, that 
even the rebuked and self^mortified feelings of this wander- 
er of the forest, were sensibly touched by the blooming love- 
liness of the girl. 

" We did it for the best," Pathfinder continued ; " 'twas all 
for the best. Had we waited to carry the canoe across the 
portage, time woiild have been lost, and nothing is so precious 
as time, when you are mistrustful of Mingos." 

" But we can have little to fear, now I The canoes move 
•wiflly, and two hours, you have said, will carry us down to 
the fort." 
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<* It sball be a cunning Iroquois who huvl« a liair «^ your 
head, pretty one, for all here are bound to the derjeant^ aad 
most, I think, to yourself, to see you safe from harm« Hs ! 
Eau-douce ; what is that in the river, at the bwer tui'ni yo£t- 
der, beneath the bushes, — I mean standing on the rock 1" 

'* 'T ifs the Big Serpent, Path&nder ; he is making signs to 
us, in a way I don't understand." 

*' 'Tis the Sarpent, as sure as I 'm a white man, and be 
wishes us to drop in nearer to his shore. Mischief is brew- 
ing, or one of his deliberation and steadiness would nevi^r 
take this trouble. Courage, all \ we are men, and must meet 
deviltry as becomes our colour, and our eallii^. Ah! I 
never knew good come of boasting ; and here, just as I was 
vaunting of our safety, comes danger to give im the fie*'' 




CHAPTER IV. 
Art, tftryvinf to compare 



With nature, did an arber greene dlspred^ 

Framed of wanton yvie flowin^^ feyre. 

Through which the fragrant Oglantines did spred.*^ 

SFENmnt. 

Ths Oswego, below the falls, is a move rapid, tmeqaf&t 
stream, than it is above them. There are places where thtf 
river flows in the quiet stillness of deep water^ but limny 
shoals and rapids occur ; and, at that distant day, when every 
thing was in its natural state, some of the passes were nod 
altogether without hazard. Very little exertion was requmdt 
on the part of those who> mena^d the cakraes, except id^ 
those places where the swiilness of the current, and the pre^ 
sence of the rocks required care ; when, indeed, riot enty 
vigilance, but great coolness, r^adii!)ess aad' streBgth of arm 
became necessary, in order to avoid the dangers. Of all 
this the Mohican was aware, ^od he had judiciously selected 
a spot, where the river flowed tranquilly, to intercept the 
canoes, in order to make his communioatign without hazard 
t^ those he wished to speak. 

The Pathfinder had no sooner recognised the form, of hlM 
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fed fneoAy than, with a strong sweep of his paddle, he threw 
the head of his own canoe towards the shore, motioning for 
Jasper to follow. In a minute both boats were silently drift- 
ing down the stream, within reach of the bushes that over- 
hung the water, alPobserving a profound silence ; some from 
iktmif and others from habitual caution. As the travellers 
drew nearer the Indian, he made a sign for thern to stop ; 
and then he and Pathfinder had a short but earnest confer- 
ence, in the language of the Delawares. 

^ The chief is not apt to see enemies in a dead log," ob« 
served the white man, to his red associate ; " why does he 
tell us to stop V 

^ Mingos are in the woods." 

" That, we have believed these two days : does the chief 
know it ?" 

The Mohican quietly held up the head of a pipe, formed 
of stone. 

'' It lay on a fVesh trail that led towards the garrison"— 
ibr so it was the* usage of that frontier to term a military 
work, whether it was occupied or not. 

*^ That may be the bowl of a pipe belonging to a soldier. 
llany use the red-skin pipes." 

'* See," said the Big Serpent, again holding the tlung he 
had found up to the view of his friend. 

The bowl of the pipe was of soap-stone, and it had been 
carved with great care, and with a very respectable degree 
of skill. In its centre was a small Latin cross, made with 
an aoeuraey that permitted no doubt of its meaning. 

*<That does foretell deviltry and wickedness," said the 
Pathfinder, who had all the provincial horror of the holy 
symbol in question, that then pervaded the country, and 
which becarne so incorporated with its prejudices, by con- 
fbandi^ men with things, as to have left its traces strong 
eoough on the moral feeling of the community, to be 
discovered even at the present hour ; '* no Indian who had 
not been parvarted by the cunning priests of the Canadas 
would dream of carving a thing like that on his pipe 1 I 'II 
warrant ye, the knave prays to the image every time he 
wishes to sarcumvent the tBBocent, and work his fearAil 
widcedness. It looks fresh, too, Chingachgook ?" 

** The tobacco was burning whon I found it." 
6* 



The Mahk^n pokited to.a,apotQ<^a,htmdntd y^odsidNk 
taqt from that wb^rQ they, titopi^. 

The matter bow begqn to look, very «9i»iii«i,.8i]id:the.t\im 
]Uriacip9l guides cooferred apart: for several mkuiteni^ when 
beth aec^ncl^d: the bank» approached the > indicated spqt, Bsoi 
e«a(ained the trail with the utn^st ^aiie* AAer this iaveed* 
gation had lasted a qixanter of 4^- houi^ the nRhite nwB zi> 
turned alone, his red. fdeod having disappear ia the- foeegki 

The ordinary. e^px^9flioo> of the cpuotenmceoT the Path- 
fiftdoff wan that of sknpUoity, int^rity, andisineerityiyhleEidQd 
in an air of self-reliance, that usually gave great confidenoe 
to those who found themselves; uiMiler< his; cai» ; hut now a 
look of ooncem caat a ^hado ovec hk hetiesit ihe%tliat atmck 
the whole party. 

'^ What: Qhe^r,. Mflfi^p l?ertbfsidff T^ demanded Cap^. per- 
mitting a voice that was « usually deep, loud and cottfident^ 
to -sink inte.tbo cctuik>ua toia^ that hettep auiled the dangers 
of the wildsmesa; ^^ h«s thei^fisBmy got-bet^^eea ns and'OHV 
port?" . 

*< Have any of these painted' aoi^ramotichea ancliored dS, 
the harbour towards whieh we aire ruopingyWith the hope of 
outting us off in entering ?* 

*f Jt,finay. beiall «B.yoii say* frieiidC^), but I amoone the 
wiser for youjr: wovds>; and^ in* tickltab tuneS) the plaiaera 
mao mah^ Us Englishi the easier he is vnderstood* I 
know Dotbiog of ix»rts and aoobom* but there is. & dineM 
Mingo trail witbift a. husidied' yia^iof tivs vefy 8fx>t^ aihd as 
iiiesh as vQaiseo. without aaltw H one of the fiery devils htA 
passed, ao have en dozen ; and, whiit is- worse^ they havo 
gone dow9> towards the garrison, and not a soul cnssass the 
Qleamg aKHiud it^ that some of their forcing eyes will not 
dbcovery whensartaio builets will follow*" 

«* Cannot this said fort deliver a lHoadBide,.and dear every 
thing within the sweep of its hawse?" 

<^ Nay, the forts thi8-a*way are not like forts in the settle 
mentsi and two or three light cannon are all they have dowv 
id. tbe mouth of the river; and then, broadsides fired al« 
dozen out-lying Miagos, lying behind logs, and in a' (brsst. 
would be powdii? spent invwo^ Wo have but one ooujfse^ 
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is ^ v«ry) aipi» oa^ We, are jildg^malicaUy placed 
hexe, both canoes being hid by the high bank and tbe bushes^ 
^QBik i^U ^es, except Xbos^ of any kurker di/ectly opposite. 
Here, tiien, we may stay, without much present fear; hnA 
hQW tQ get the blood-thicsty dfsvils up the stream again? — 
Ha-r-rl have it — I bwe it — ^If it does no good, it can do nd 
b^irau Po you see thjB wide-top chesnut) here, Jasper, at the 
l^^t tu^n in the m^fl On our own side of the stteam, i 
meaur 

^^ That; near tbe fallen pine ?'* 

" The very same. Take the flint and tinder*boz, creep 
along the bank, and light a fire at that spot: maybe tbb 
smoke will dr^w them above us. Ia the meanwhile, we will 
drop tbe canoes carefully down beyond tbe point below, 
ajpd fi^A another shelter. Bushes are plenjty, and covers are 
easily to be had in, this region, as witness tbe many ambusb* 
ments.'' 

" I will dp it, Patjbfinder," said Jasper, springing to th« 
above* " In ten minutes the fire shall be lighted." 

^ A^ndy Eaurdottce, use plenty of damp wood, this ttme," 
half whispered the other, laughing heartily, in his own pe^ 
auliar manner, — '* when, smoke is wanted, water helps to 
Ibieken it." 

The young man» who too welt understood bis duty ta de-^ 
lay unnecessarily, was soon ofi^ making his %vay rapidly 
towards the desired point. A slight attempt of Mabel to ob* 
ject to the risk was disregarded, amd the party immediately 
prepared to change its positipn^ as it could be seen from th^ 
place where Ja/sper iia^ended to light his fire. The move- 
B>ent did not require baste^ and it was made leisurely, and 
witb oare. The canoes were got clear of tbe bushes, then 
sudfered to drop down with the stream, until they readied the 
spot where the chesnut, at the foot of wluch Jasper was to 
Jj^i the fire, was al^most shut out fi:om view, when they 
stopped} aiid every eye was turned in the diiection of the 
adventurers. 

'* There goes the smoke !" exclaimed the Pathfinder, as a 
current of ar whirled a little column of the vapour from^fae 
(and, allowing it; to riae spirally above tbe bed oi tbe river. 
'^ X goo4 flJAt,. a small bit of ste^ add plenty of dry leaves, 
Qlfi^^« ^yuick fire I I hppe Bau-douce viU bavet the wit to 
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bethink him of the damp wood, now, whai it may serve m 
all a good turn." 

'< Too much smoke— too much cunning," said Arrowhead, 
aententiously. 

" That ia gospel truth, Tuscarora, if the Mingos didn't 
know that tbsy are near soldiers; but soldiers commonly 
think more of their dinner, at a halt, than of their wisdom 
and danger* No, no ; let the boy pile on his logs, and smoke 
them well too ; it will all be laid to the stupidity of some 
Scotch or Irish blunderer, who is thinking more of his oat- 
meal, or his potatoes, than of Indian sarcumventions, or In- 
dian rifles." 

** And yet I should think, from all we have heard in the 
towns, that the soldiers on this frontier are used to the arti* 
fioes of their enemies," said Mabel ; '' and have got to be 
almost as wily as the red -men themselves." 

" Not they — not they. Experience makes them but little 
wiser ; and they wheel, and platoon, and battalion it about, 
here in the forest, just aS' they did in their parks at home, of 
which they are all so fond of talking. One red-skin has 
more cunning in his natur^ than h whole regiment from the 
other side of the water — that is, what I cal 1 cunning of the 
woods. But there is smoke enough, of all conscience, and 
we had better drop into another cover. The lad has thrown 
the river on his fire, and there is danger that the Mingos will 
believe a whole regiment is out." 

While speaking, the Pathfinder permitted his canoe to 
drifl away from the bush by which it had been retained, and 
in a couple of minutes the bend in the river concealed the 
smoke and the tree. Fortunately a small indentation in the 
shore presented itself, within a few yards of the {x>int they 
bad just passed ,* and the two canoes glided into it, under tli^ 
impulsion of the paddles. 

A better spot could not have been found for the purpose 
of the travellers, than the one tjhey now occupied. The 
bushes were thick, and overhung the, water, forming a 
complete canopy of leaves. There was a small gravelly 
strand at the bottom of the little bay, where most of the party 
landed to be more at their ease, and the only portion' from 
which they could possibly be seen, was a point on the river 
directly opposite. There was little.danger, however, of 
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coverjr frofii that quarter, as the thicket there was evea 
denser than common, and the land heyond it waa so wet and 
marshy, as to i^nder it di^icult to he trodden. 

" This is a safe cover," said the Pathfinder, after he had 
taken a scrutinizing survey of his position ; ** but it ir»ay b« 
necessary to make it safer. Master Gi^p, I ask nothing of 
you but silence^ and a quieting of such gifts as you may 
have got at sea, while the Tuscarora and I make provision 
for the evil hour." 

The guide th^ went a short distance into the bushes, ac« 
compaaied by the Indian, where the two cut off the larger 
stems of several alders and other bushes, using the utmost 
care not to make a noise. The ends of these little trees, fbr 
such in fact they were, were forced into the mud, outside of 
the canoes, the depth of the wafer being very trifling ; and 
in the course of ten milftutes a very ^fectual screen was iA« 
terposed between them and the principal point of danger^ 
Much ingenuity and readiness were manifested in making this 
simple arrang^aoent^ in which the two- workmen were essen- 
tially favoured by the natural formation of the benk^ the in- 
dentatkm m the shore, the shallowness of the wafer, and the 
manner in which the tangled bushes dipped mto the stream. 
The Patiifinder had t^ address to look for bushes that had 
curved stems« things eaisily found in such a place; and by cut<« 
ting them some distance beneath the bend, and permitting 
the latter to touch ^e water, the artificial little thicket had 
not the appearance of growing in the streanr), which might 
hove excited suspicion f but, one passing it, would have 
thought that the bushes shot out Horizontally from the bank 
before they inclined upwards towards the light. In shorty 
the shelter was so cunningly devised, and so artfully pre- 
pared, that none but an unusually distrustful eye would have 
been turned for an instant towards the spot, in quest of a 
hiding wplace. 

^* This is the best cover I ever yt^ got into," said the Path* 
finder, with his quiet laugh, after having been on the outsider 
to reconnoitr^ ; '* the leaves of our new trees feirly touch 
those of the bushes over our heads, and even the paintiir who 
has been in the garrison, of late, could not tell which belong 
to Providence, and which are ours. Hist ! — ^yonder comes' 
Eau^do^, Wftdiog, like a seaeiblBixyy, as he s, to leave hit 

/ 
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trail, in the water ; and we shall soon see whether our covet 
IS good for any thing or not." 

Jasper had, indeed, returned from his duty above, iand 
missing the canoes, he at once inferred that they had dropped 
round the next bend in the river, in order to get out of sight 
of the fire. His habits of caution immediately suggested the 
expediency of stepping into the water, in order that there 
might exist no visible communication between the marks iefl 
on the shore, by the party, and the place where he believed 
them to have taken refuge below. Should the Canadian In- 
dicuis return on their own trail, and discover that made by 
the Pathfinder and the Serpent, in their ascent from, and de- 
scent to, the river, the clue to their movements would cease 
at the shore, water leaving no prints of footsteps. The young 
man had, therefore, waded, knee-deep, as far as the point, 
and was now seen making his way slowly down the margin 
of the stream, searching curiously for the spot in which the 
canoes were hid. 

It was in the power of those behind the bushes, by placing 
their eyes near the leaves, to find many places to look 
through, while one at a little dktance lost this advantage ; or, 
even did his sight happen to fall on some small opening, the 
bank and the shadows beyond prevented him from detecting 
fi>rms and outlines of sufficient dimensions to expose the fugi- 
tives. It was evident to those who watched his motions from 
behind their cover, and they were all in the canoes, that Jas- 
per was totally at a loss to imagine where the Pathfinder had 
secreted himself. When fairly round the curvature in the 
shore, and out of sight of' the fire he had lighted above, the 
young man stopped and began examining the bank deliber- 
ately, and with great care. Occasionally, he advanced eight 
or ten paces, and then halted again, to renew the search. 
The water being much shoaler than common, he stepped 
aside, in order to walk with greater ease to himself, and came 
so near the artificial plantation that he might have touched it 
with his hand. Still he detected nothing, and was actually 
passing the spot, when Pathfinder made an opening beneath 
the branches, and called to him, in a low voice, to enter. - 

"This is pretty well," said the Pathfinder, laughing; "though 
pale-face eyes and led-skin eyes are as different as human 
iBf * glasbeau 1 would wager, with the seijeant'is daughter, 
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iMa, a horn of powder against a watnpuin*belt for her git • 
die, that her father's rijiment should inarch by this embank- 
ment of ours, and never find out the fraud ! But, if the 
Mingos actually get down into the bed of the river, where 
Jasper passed, 1 should tremble for the plantation. It will 
dOf for their eyes, even across the stream, however, and will 
not be without its use." 

<^ Don't you think, Master Pathfinder, that it would be 
wisest, afler all," said Cap, " to get under way at once, and 
carry sail hard down stream, as soon as we are satisfied 
these rascals are fairly astern of us 1 We seamen call a 
stem chase a long chase." 

<* I wouldn't move from this spot, until we hear from the 
Sarpent, with the Serjeant's pretty daughter, here, in our com- 
pany, for all the powder in the magazine of the fort below ! 
Sartain captivity or sartain death would follow. If a tender 
fa'n, such as the maiden we have in charge, could thread the 
forest- like old deer, it might, indeed, do to quit the canoes, 
for by making a circuit, we could reach the garrison be- 
fore morning." 

'< Then let it be done," said Mabel, springing to her feet, 
under the sudden impulse of awakened energy. ''I am 
youog, active, used to exercise, and could easily out-walk 
my dear uncle. Let no one think me a hindrance. I can- 
not bear that all your lives should be exposed on my account." 

" No, no, pretty one ; we think you anything but a hin- 
drance, or anything that is unbecoming, and would willingly 
run twke this risk to do you and the honest seijeant a ser« 
vice. Do I not speak your mind, Eau-douce 1" 

'< To do her a service !" said Jasper, with emphasis. " No- 
thing shall tempt me to desert Mabd Dunham, until she is 
safe in her father's arms." 

** Well said, lad ; bravely and honestly said, too ; and J 
join in it, heart and hand. No, no ; you are not the first of 
your sex I have led through the wildefrness, and never but 
once did any harm befal any of them, — that was a sad day, 
certainly ; but its like may never come again !" 

Mabel looked from one of her protectors to the other, and 
her fine eyes swam m tears. Frankly placing a hand in 
that of each, she answered them, though at first her voice 
was choked,— 
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« I fa^ve fi0 right taexponse yciu oa {ay aoccunt. Xy dw? 
father will thank j<H2 — I thaak you— *God wiU reward yoU 
— ^but iQt there be no unnecessary risk. I can walk iar, and 
have oAen gpoe iniles^ on «on)e girlish fancy ; why not ii^w 
qxert myself for my life— 'Uay, for yoar pfecious lives t" 

«< She i^ a true dove, Jasper>" sai4 t^ie Pathfinder, n^ithei^ 
relinquishing the hand he held until the gicl herself, in oatcve 
Baodesty> saw lit to withdraw iU " and wonderfully j^^inoiiig ! 
We gel to be fckugh, and sometimes even ha)rd^;hearted,.iQ the 
woods, Mabel ; but the sight of one -like yeiu Inriiigs us W^ 
^^\^ to our youog. fedifligs, and dipes us ^ood for the remain- 
der of our days. I dare say Jasper, hece, wMl tell you ih» 
same; for, liloe me in rthe forest, the lad sees buit feyf such as 
puFself, on Qntarip, to soden his heart, and i^miiid hina of 
^Qf 1^ kiod. Speak out, fiow^ Jasper^ a^d say if it w 
not soh" 

'' I question if many like Mabel Dunhaim as^ to be fouM^d 
anywhere," returned the yo^g man gallantly, an honest 
sincerity glowiqg iiji his face,, that spc^e more eloquently than 
his tongue ; '^ you need not mention woods and lakes to 
chialleiige ber icquals, bat I would go into the se^ko^en^ts and 
townp." 

*' We had better leave the canoes," Mabel hurriedly jre^i|i« 
ed .; ** for I foel it in no longer safo to be here." 

*' You. can never do it — you can never do it. It would be 
a mavch of mo^ than twenty miie% and that too of tramping 
over brush and roots, and through swamps,. i|i the dark ,* the 
trail of >3ucb a party would, be wide, and we might have t0 
fight our way into the *garrison, after all. We will wait for 
tl^ Mohican.;" 

Such appearing to be the decision of him to whom all, 
in their present strait, looked up for counsel, no more Was 
said on the sul^ect. The whole party now broke up mto 
group$.; Arrowhead and his wifo sitting apart umdef ,ibe 
bushes, conversing in a low tone, though the man spoke 
sternry, and the woman answered with the subdued mildoess 
that marks the degraded condition of a savage's wife^ Patb- 
^nder and Cap occupied one <sanoe, chatting of their jpli&i^nt 
advesibttes by sea and land, while Jaaper and Mabel iftt in 
Uie. other, making greater prog^ss in intimacy in a single 
hour, than might have been effected under other circumstaiiQeg 
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in a twelvemonth. Notwithstanding their situation as regards 
the enemy, the time flew by swiflly, and the young people, 
in particular, were astonished when Cap informed them how 
long they had been thus occupied. 

'* If one could smoke, Master Pathfinder," observed the 
old sailor, " this berth would . be snug enough ; for, to give 
the devil his due, you have got the canoes Jiandsomely land- 
locked, and into moorings that would defy a monsooq. The 
only hardship is the denial of the pipe." 

" The scent of the tobacco would betray us, and where is 
the use of taking all these precautions against the Mingos* 
eyes, if we are to tell him where the cover is to be found 
through the nose? No— no — deny your appetites; deny 
your appetites, and learn one virtue from a red-skin, who 
will pass a week without eating even, to get a single scalp.— i 
Did you hear nothing, Jasper ?" 

" The Serpent is cottiing." 

" Then let us see if Mohican eyes are better than them of 
a lad who follows the water." 

The Mohican had indeed made his appearance in the same 
direction as that by which Jasper had rejoined his friends. 
Instead of coming directly on, however, no sooner did he 
pass the bend, where he was concealed from any who might 
be higher up stream, than he moved close under the bank, and» 
using the utmost caution, got a position where he could look 
back, with his person sufficiently concealed by the bushes to 
prevent its being seen by any in that quarter. 

" The Sarpent sees the knaves 1" whispered Pathfinder — 
" as I 'm a Christian white man they have bit at the bait, and 
have ambushed the smoke !" 

Here a hearty, but silent, laugh, interrupted his words, and 
nudging Cap with his elbow, they all continued to watch the 
movements of Chingachgook, in profound stillness. The. 
Mohican remained stationary as the rock on which he stood, 
folly ten minutes ; and then it was apparent that something 
of interest had occurred within his view, for he drew back 
^ith a hurried manner, looked anxiously and keenly along 
the margin of the stream, and moved quickly down it, taking 
care to lose his trail in the shallow water. He was evidently . 
in a hurry and concerned, now looking behind him, and then 
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cf^sting e»ger glances, towards every ^pptob the d^ore^ wl|en| 
he thought a canoe might be concealed* 
' «<.CaU him in,'* whispered Jasper, scarce able to restrain 
his Irhpatience— " call him in, or it will be too lat^. See, he 
is actually passing us." 

" ** Not so— ^npt so, lad ; nothing presses, depend on it,** re-. 
turn^ his companion, " or the.Sarpent would begin to creep. 
The Lord help us, and teach us wisdom \ I do believe even 
Chingachgook, whose sight is as faithful as the hound's, 
scent, overlooks us, and will not find out the aipbushment 
tire have made |»' 

This exultation was untimely, for the words were no soon-, 
er spoken, than the Indian, who had actually gpt several feet 
lower down the stream than the artificial cover, suddenly, 
stopped, fastened a keen riveted glance among the transplant- 
ed bushes, made a few hasty steps backward, and, hendtna 
his body and carefully separating the branches^ h©. appwea 
Q.moi^ |hem, 

" Tnfe accursed Mingos 1" said Pathfinder, as soon as bia. 
friend w^s near enough to be, addressed with prudence. 

**lroqu6isy* refurhed the sententious Indian. 

** No matter — no matterT-^IrpqupLs— -devil-:-Ming07---Meng* 
wes, or furies — all are pretty much the s?ime. I call SX. 
rascals, Mingps. Come hither, chief, and let us. conv«qr§e. 
i^tionally." 

The two then , stepped aside, and conversed eaj;ne;5tly in 
the dialect of the DeJa wares. When their private commu^-. 
nicatipn was qver, iPalhfinder rejoined the rest, and m^de 
t^em acaiiauited with all he had learned. 

' The Mohican had followed the. trail of their eiiemies, some, 
distance towards the fort, until the latter caught a sight of 
the smoke of Jasper's fire, when thev instantly retraced their 
sfep^ It now became necessary for Chipgachgook, who, 
rap. the greatest risk of detection, to find a cover where he 
could secrete himself, until the party might, pass. It was, 
perhaps, fortunate for him, that the savages were so intent on 
this receqt discovery, that they did not bestow thi^ ordinary 
attention on the signs of the forest. At all events, they 
passed him swifJly, fifteen in nuniber, treading lightly in 
each other's l<K)tsteps ; and he was enabled again to get into 
theii' itear. Afler proceeding to the place where the foot- 
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'itb^ 6f Pathfinder and the Mohican ha<i' joined the pribcipflu 

trail; the Iroquois had struck off to the river, which they 

)p^'actied just as Jasper had disappeared behind the bend below^ 

The smoke being now iii plain view,' the savages plunged into 

the woods, and ferideavoufed to approach the. lire iii^sQen. 

^hii!igdLChguoic profited by this bccasibh to descend to the 

water, and to gain the bend in the river also, wt^ich lie 

tfcou^h't h'ad* b66n effected, undiscovered. Herb he piused^ 

as has "been stkted, lihtil he saw his ehemi^ at tne. fere, 

>^het6 their stAy, hbweveir, was very short. . 

Of the motives of the Iroquois, the . Mohican could juago 
bhly by 'their dcts.. lie thought .they had detected the arti- 
fice c^ tiie'fiire, anti were aware that it had been Ijindleci with 
i view tS> roi^lead them; for, ftfler a hasty exainliiniition of 
"^li spot, tliey had iieparated, some plunginjg again into th,^ 
"=voods, while six or eight had followed the footsteps of jais- 
^if Wbhg |hfe spore, arfd came down th6 slrearp toyfrarda th^ 
itee Wni6r6 the 'ckbbes had kndeti. What course tiiey 
itgjit take bi teaching that spot, was only to fee coiyectured^ 
fSr the Serpent, hi'd feU th? emergency to j)e too pressing to 
*^e|k^ looitibg fbr hiis fri^nas any longer.. iProm some indl- 
tikti'dhs ih^i W&t6 to be gath^ered from tKei'r gestured, how- 
fei^feVl^!^ ,^*^otight k p«)bable that their enemies rpight follow 
cKWk'id thfe 'iiajrgi'ii of* itie stream, biit cbiild not be certain.; 

As th^ rathnrider related tfiese facts to lus companiipns^ 
Vhe profe^sidnal teelingk of the f wp otheir whiter iriep cam^ 
uppenhost, abd bdth'haturaUy reverted to their habits^, in 
iju^l of Ih'e tlriedns oJT e - . ,. 

•^l^tlis riih 6ut the canoes,. at once,*' sa5d Jasp^, eager- 
fy; ^ihe pWrrent ikstfodg, and by iisin^ the paddles vigoFr 
bokty Vire sheill soon b^ beyond the reach of these scouu- 

a^i&!" ' ■" •• ••••..;. ; • 

"And this poor flower, that firjst blossomed in^* this clear- 
ibj^s^^kll it_^itLer in thjb forest 1*' objected his trjend, wit!} 
t p<ie4ry thkt.he had uiiccmscioiisty imbibed by his long asso-. 
tfafion\^idi the pelawa*Tes. .... ..... , 

" HVe rtilisi all die first," answered the 'youth, a g^erpus 
c6ic)ur moiintftig to his temples; "Mabel and Arrdw^*^*» 
♦i^iffe miy lie down in the canoes, while we do our duty, like 
m^ti, oh OUT feet.*' '4* 

"Ay, you are active at the paddle aiid tfae oar, £)au-douce. 
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J will allow, but aa accursed ^ Mingo is more activey at ]p 
tnischief ; the canoes are swift, but a rifle-bullet is swiiler/' . 
' " It id the' business of men, engaged as we have been, by 
h confiding father, to run this risk — ■ 

" But it is not their business to overlook prudence." 
' V" Pruderibe I a man may carry his prudence so far as to 
ibrgpt his courage." \ 

' ' The group wais stianding on the narrow strand, the Path- 
finder leaning 6n his rifle, the butt of which rested on the 
graveliy beach, While both his haiids clasped the barrel,- at 
the height of his ;own shoulders. As Jasper threw out this 
severe and unmerited imputation, the deep red of his com- 
rade'B face maintained its hue unchanged, though the youM^^^^^^^ 
iman perceived that the fingers grasped the iron of the gua 
With the tenacity of a vice. Here all betrayal of emotion 
ces^sed. '" ,. . ■ 

' .**you are young, and hot-headed,^ retumecl, Pathfinder^ 
with a dignity that impressed his listener with a keen seiise 
6f his moral superiority ;" but my life has been paisjsed among 
dangers of this sort, and niy experience and gifts are not tp 
T)e mastered by the impatience of a boy. As for courage, 
Jasper, I will not send back an angry and unmeaning word, 
to meet an angry and an unmeaning. word, for I know that 
you are true, iq your station and accoMing to you^ kiipw- 
ledge ; but take the advice of one who faced the Mingos when 
yoU were a child, and know that thieir cunning is easier sar- 
(ium vented by ; prudence, than outwitted by foolishness." 
*'* "I ask your pardon, Pathfinder,*' said the repentant Jasper, 
eagerly grasping the hand that the other permitted him to 
seize; **I ask yqjir pardon, humbly and sincerely. T^aSja 
fbolish,' as well as wicked thing to bint of a inan whose heart, 
in a good cause, is known to be as fiirm' as the rocks on the 
lake shore.". 

". For the first time the colour deepened on the cheek of the 
Pathfinder, and the solemn dignity that he had. assunied, 
under a purely natural impulse^ disappeared in tbe expresaion 
of the. earnest simplicity, that was. inherent in alj hi§ feelings. 
He m^ the grasp of his young friend, with a squeeze as cor- 
dial as if no chord had jarred between thenn, and a slight 
sternness that had gathered about his eye disappeared in a 
look of natural kindness. - 
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♦•Tfe d^eft,' Asp^r, 'tis v/ei],^ he answered, Ia(ighi% "i 
bear no itl-wi!l, nor shall any orie in my, behat^. My natur 
is that of a white man, and that is to bear ho malice, tt 
might have been ticklish work to have said half as much to 
the Sarpent here, (hough he is a Delaware — for colour will 
have its way — ^" 

A touch on his shoulder csiufsedthe speaker to ceasa 
Mabel was standing erect in the canoe, her light, but swelling 
form bent forward iifi ah attitude of grace^ftrP^arnestness, her 
finger on her lips, her head avef ifed, tWe spirited eyes riveted 
on an opening im the bushes, and one arm extended with a 
fishing-rod, the end of which had touched the Pathfinder* 
The latter bowed his head to a level with a look-out, near 
Which hfe jft^d intentionally kept iimself, arid then ivhispereq 
i to jjasf^r— 

" The ' accursed Mingos! Stand to ybiir arms, my men^ 
but lay qdet as the corpses of dead triees !" ... 

Jasper advanced rapidly, but noiselessly, to the cs[no^> and 
with a gentle violence induced JVlabel to place herself in such 
an ffttitilde as concealed her entire .body ,1 ttqugh it woOld nayo 
probably exceeded his means to induce the girl so far ,|o lower 
1161' "hddd ihat sh6 could hot keep her gaze fastened: on their 
eneriite^. JHe then took his own post near her, with .bjs riflc^ 
cocked aha poised, in readiness to fire^ Arrowhead -lowj 
Chingachgbok crawled to the cover, and lay in wait like 
shakfes, With their arms prepared tor service, while the;wii^^ 
of th^ fornoer bowed her head between her knees., coyeiied it 
ii^itfc her calico I'ob^, and renrtained passive and immovable- 
CS^p Ibosehed' both his pistols in tl)6ir bek, but si^med quite 
lit a loss ifrhBl Course to pursue. The Pathfinder did riot stir.. 
He had drigidaUy got a position where he m%ht aim with: 
deadly cfiect ^roiigh the leaves, arid where he could watch the 
ipovetndnts of hia enemies ; and he was far too steady to be 
discohcert'^d at a moment so critical. 

It was fruly ah alarniing instaqt, Just as it^abel touched 
the shpiitder of her guide, three of the Iroquois had appeared 
in the water, at the bend of the river, within a hundi*ed yA^^^ 
of the cover, ahd halted to examine tlie streani below. They 
were all naked to the waist, armed for an expedition against 
thieir foes, and in their wiar-paint. It was apparent that they* 
wer^ undecided as to the course they ought to pursue, in ordibi 
6* 
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to find the fugitives. One pointed down .t}ie rW.er^ a seoond 
op the stream, and the third towards the opposite b^nk* 
They evidently doubted. 



j CHAPTER V. 

' . .** l>e«th is here, and death is tiiere, 

Death is busy every where.?' 

SUSLLEY. 

It was a breathless moment. The only clue the fugitives 
possessed to the intentions of their pursuers, was m their ges- 
tures, and the indications that escaped them in the fury of 
disappointment. That a party had returned already, on their 
own footsteps, by land, was pretty certain ; and all the benefit 
expected from the artifice of the fire was necessarily lost. 
But that consideration became of little moment, just then, for^ 
the party was menaced with an immediate discovery, by those 
who- had kept on a level with the river. All the facts pre- 
sented themselves clearly, and as it might be, by intuition, to 
the mind of Pathfinder, who perceived the necessity of imme- 
diate decision, and of being in readiness to act % concert. 
Without making any noise, therefore, he managed to get the 
two Indians and Jasper near him, when he opened his com- 
munications in a whisper. 

" We must be ready — we must be ready," he said. " There, 
are but three of the scalping devils, and we are five, four oC 
whom may be set down as manful warriors for such a sk rim- 
mage. Eau-douce, do you take the fellow that is painted 
like death ; Chingachgook, I give you the chief; and Arrow- 
head must keep his eye on the young one. There must be 
no mistake ; for two bullets in the same body would be sinful 
waste, with one like the Serjeant's daughter in danger. I 
shall hold myself in resarve against accident, lest a fourth 
rieptyle appear, for one of your hands may prove unsteady. 
By no means fire until I give the word ; we must not let the 
crack of the rifle be heard except in the last resort, since all 
the rest of the miscreants are still within hearing. Jasper^ 
boy, in case of any movement behind us, oh the bank, I trust 
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to you to mn out the canoe, n^ith tlie soiQeant^s daugbtei, und 
to pull for thp garrisoiVy by Gkxi's leave»** 

The Pathj&nder had do sop^^ei: givjBiv thesjie dilutions than 

the near approach of their eQen|ies» rendered profound silence 

necessary. The Iroquovs ki the rjlver were sk>\vly descending 

the stream, keeping of necessity near the bushes fbat oyerftung 

the water, while the rustling' of kayes and the .«Mipping of 

twigs soon gave fearful evidence that another party was hiov- 

ing along the bank at an equally graduated paoe, and directly 

abreast of them. In consequence of the dktaiiee between 

the bushes planted by the fugitives und the true shore^ tbe 

two parties became visible to each other» when opposite dwl 

precise poiat. Both stopped^, and it . conversation ensued, 

that may be said to have passed directly over the heads of 

those who were concealed^ Indeed oothiog sheltered the 

travellers,. but the branches. and leaves of plants so pliant; 

that they yielded. to every current of air, and which a piifFof 

wind, a little stronger than.comition, would haVe blown away* 

Fortunately the Jine of sight, caurried the eyes of the two par^ 

ties of savages, whether they stood in the watery tor ,on th6 

land, above the bushes; and the leaver appeared blended- in a^ 

way to excite no suspicion. Perhai^s the very boldness o£ 

the expedient alone prevented an immediate expsawy The 

conversation that took place was conducted earaSny, but iii' 

guarded tones, as if those who spoke Mashed > to defeat the 

intentions of any listeners. It was in a dialect ilhat both the 

Indian warriors beneath, as^ well as the Pathfinder, under-' 

stood. .Even Jasper, comprehended a. portion of what was' 

said. 

"The trail is washed away by the water 1" said one fron: 
below, who stood so near the artificiai cover.of the fugitives, 
that he might have been struck by the salmon-spear that lay 
in the bottom of Jasper's canoes *VWater has. washed it b9 
clear, that a Yengeese hound could not ibUow." 

" The pale-faces have lefl the shore, in their canoes," an* 
swered the speaker on the bank^ 

" It cannot^ be. The riflea of our warrk>c9 below, are 
'certain*" , ; . 

The Pathfi|ider gave a ^i^ificant glance at Jasper^ and he 
clenched his teeth in order to suppress the sound of his own 
breathing. 



; . ^ ItSkmy yecMg meii UhU ds if tiieir ey^ were ^a^W,^ 
said the eldest warrior among ihoste who Were wadidg m th^ 
vhrer. ^'We h«ve boea a Whole mobn c^ the war-path, an4 
have' fouod' but one soaljj)* Theif^ is a; ttisAdea ioAong them, 
imd some of <mt braved' Want wives.** ' . 

Happily these' wotda we^Jost oh Mabel, bet Jasper's 
Jlrow:n>b0«Hne4e€ipei^, iri^d hid tiic^ fieirbety flushed: 
> The savages now ceased sjseakrarg, and the patty that ^a^ 
coticesDed heaird the skrwand guarded movements of those 
vho were on tb6 batik, as they pushed -the* bushes aside iii 
ti^ir waiy progreife^ 4t wa& soon evident tfrat the l^ttet Md 
fttisedthe covet; bat the grbtfp ih the v^atcff still remained, 
scanning th^ shore^ with ey^ tl^at glared through the^r war- 
|>aidti4ike'<^al8 of living fire. Aftei- a pansfe of two oi* thi^ 
mtndtes, these Ibr^ ieg^n aliso to<!^c6hdthe ^treaWi, though' 
it was, step by stpfi, as meh tn^e Who' look for ah object thaif 
lias been.lost;' 'In^ this mabnei* they |>ks^d the aitificidf 

jiand. Path^iider.opeiaed Ms motithi iii thd.t hehAy fetii 

Boispl^ laligl^ th^t nature a^ habit ha^d contributed t6 i-en- 
^ <. 'petfuKamy of the ban. fiis triurriph, however, was 
^vtbatihre; for thei^^st of theitetitittg-jiafty,* Just di thiis hib- 
ltalHlMll§AlQaki^ bim,-s$CKld«tily kt6p{)^d I aWd hi^ 
&ded attMs aiRi steady <gaz«i aft 6nc6 beti^yed Aie ^^p^ttinj^' 
fiict that^OTie ne^k(<!ted bush h^d afw&k^ned h^ su!^pici<]»i)k 

it wai3* perhaps^ fortunate for the cohcea.fed, thAt the iir^t- 
viQT Who manifested these feaiflat signs of distiha^t Was ydt^^^, 
aad had stilii a iiputkitioift tb afcc^re^ He khew the itnfpOf-' 
tafioe.Gtf df^oretibn and modissty in otoe of his^ ye^rs, and 
most of all did he dread the ridicule and contempt that jwrobld 
certainly follow a fsAs« aMk-nv. Wmtovti I'ecafling ap;^df his 
companions, therefore^ he tuflied 6h hi^' bwk" footsteps', [ktid 
>vhile the others continued to desesftd tfie rivfer, he cAutibWy, 
apprbdcted (he I)ius»b68,^^ii wh^b'his Ictoks ^Veti^ ^ fa^teii^/ 
as by a charnii- S«»ne of itbeldiv^ i^hf6h #ei% cipo^ to 
thftcsiin^kad drooped a littlb, a#l thi§ slight depaftufe firom 
the usual natural laws, had caught th4; ^<M ey^ of th6. Iri- 
6mm 'y for fib pvajctised and acute dd the sense^r of the ^atage 
become, more especially when he is op the war7patH, tmi 
triads a^aneotly of thei mo^tt ihiS^Hi^iK sort,- ofleq' prove 
to: htk oldek to iosd biit) to hl's cb^h : < ■ > 

The trifling nature of the change which had aroiiited thd 



^uapicioE of t^b youth, was sn. MditraMl ai0&ve Ibr boI «c^ 

quaintiog bis compafiiDos wUh bis discovery. Should h^ 

really detect anything, bis. gjory would be the gewter for 

being unshared ; and should he not, he might hope to escape 

itbat derision which the young Indian, so much dreaddw IThcia 

there were the dangers of an ambush and a surprise, to 

which every warrior of the woods is keenly alitCj to 

render his approach slow and cautiousii In consequence of 

the delay that proceeded from these combined causes, the two 

parties had . descended some fifty or sixty yards before th^ 

young savage was again near enou^ to the boshes of' the 

Pathfipder to touch them with^his hand. 

Notwithstanding their critical situatbn, the whole party 

behind, the cover had. their eyes fastened on th^ working 

countenance of the young Iroquois,, who ^ was a^tated by 

conflicting feelings;. First came the eager hope of obtaining 

success, where 9ome of the most e:q)erienced of his tribe had 

failed^ and with, it a degree of glory that had. seldom faU^ 

tp the share of one of his years^ or a brave on his first watf 

path ; then followed doubts, as the drooping leave3 seemed 

to rise again, and to revive ioi the currents of air ; and dSs^ 

trust, of hidden danger lent its exciUng ieeliog to keep th^ 

eloquent ioEituxes m play.* So very slig&, however^ had been 

th^ alterati^^ produced by the heat on bushes ,of wlMch the 

stems'were in the water, that when the- kfiKl^ois aotuifiklly laid 

his haod on the leaves, 'he fancied' that he had been deceivedi 

As no man ever distrusts strongly^ without ; using all conve« 

ni^nt means of satisfying his doubtl^ howeverj. the young 

warrior cautiously pushed aside the' branches, and advanced 

a step within: .the hiding-place, when the forms of the con* 

cealed party met his gaze, resembling so many; breathless 

statues.. X^e low exclamation, the slight start, iH^d ■ the 

glaring eye, .were hardly seen and hctard, before the arm< of 

Chiogachgook was raised, and the tomahawk of the BelawArq 

descended on the shaven head of hisrfoe. The Iroquoia 

raised his hands frantically, bounded backward j and fell- intd 

the water, at a spot where the current swept the body awa)^^ 

the struggling limbs still tossing and writhing in the agony 

of death* The .Delaware mad^ a vigorous but uofSUccessful - 

attempt to seize an arm^ wi^h the hope of jseoufing the<8cdlp^ 



ityiBg with thishi their qniVerirjgbfii'thfen. ' ' 

■ All Ihfe p&ssed in less thah a mihute f tfnd *l!he eyetits weHs 
IK> strdd^n an(l linbj^p^ted, 'thclt rAeQ less accUstoitidd thaii 
Ihe ^Pathfinder attd hfs- assbciates to forest -watlltre, would 
•hav<& be0ft at a ioisi6 how to act. 

«^ There is nbt a fttomUnt i6 Ibsei^ said Jasper, tearing 
aside thti bushed, as he spoke earnestly,* btit Iti a so^pre^sed 
TOk^; • '** Do as I do. Master Gap, if you would save yoiii 
niece ; and ybuf Mfeibel, Ke at y^ur length in tWe icaiiofe." ^ 

*Rje w<>t()s were Jscatcely utteredi when, seizing the b6# 
•of the light boat, he d^ragg^ It aJohg the shore, wading hlttii- 
H6lf :while Cap isiided behind; kfeeping so near the bank Ad to 
avoid beififg s^n by tfiie iSavietg^s feelbw, and striving to gairt 
tHe tain mthe river ftbdve hirtij which wotild Effectually con- 
ceal the pdrty frbxA the ehem^. Tht Patfsrfihder^ cauoe lay 
Nearest lo ihe bank, fend it-Wfels iMcfessarifly the fest to qtiii 
^tm ih6m The Dela^rare Wf>6d dn thfe h^rJip# j^tatid", and 
ptettg^::ilitd Ihe fdf«6bf, It beit^^ his a^^igtiyd diitV tp watcll 
the. lb© itt 'that qiiart^j ^hile Arro^fead mdtiofied tb" h!^ 
whitd isOriiptthioto -tb Sfetite !h^ bbW of thfe boat, itid to MoW 
Jaifien All Iftfe -Wa&^tlii^ ii^ork of an Thstant. ' But Wken tfi^ 
Pathftttdfer'Max*hdl tftb current, that Vas sw^ei[)Tng round the' 
ttt^ni hte^fferth feildcteh dhange'iti 'the %feight fife 'Wilj^' dfa^girtg, 
^nd kiofciftg- isAek h^ Mhd tl>is^t -Mh th(^ Tu^arbrik Mn^ Ms 
^ife: httd ^s^ri^' hiin'. Th^fe thou^bt of fredcih^ry'fta^hrid 
ttpwi h\i ftfiMi *ut thfere wai* ho Ifrrie-io paUse ,* rbi- the ti^dli. 
ing gho«d'thaf h¥&sk ^Vorn the fmi'fy bdow, jirodf aimed that 
ihetnodyof'ihe yduftg Ir64il6is had fl(5at4d hs lo^'as tiii6 
spot i^fchfed by his frieridS; The report ^f k riflte fbflowed ; 
and \hm ^b^^guid^'isciW that lasper,^ ha\^hg doutfed th^ bend 
m'lhe'Jfvei*; was -ct^oSsihg th6 sft^aihj Matiding 4rect; in the 
tern of t*fe eeLhf^^vMm t'dp Was sefited lbtWrfrd,'1both ptp- 
p^'ittg tfHe light bdat with v?g6i^otft^ ktoW^s of the paddles. A 
gi«tl!ee'/a thought-, aftd *« ^sij^iclht MlttW'ed^tich other quick- 
ty^ in onfe'B6 trained in tfce Viciisl^tiides of <he frontier warfare. 
Spftngin^ ibto' th€l «ter!i of Ws owh caiadfe, he! urged it ty a 
rv^cus 8h($ve iiitbthe cuiteHt; and corhmenced ctossing tfaof 
itream htrt«elf, at -a Jpi^itft s^' niiich Idwei' than that of hfe 
«(»iip«itfklhd, iii» to bfibrbi# bWff fenbn f6lit a target to ^ 



en^K, ^Ik^p^^pg.thattlioir k^m desire to aequxe » eciitp 
Woiila cpptrol alj oth^r feelings. • 

*' &oep well up the curr^Jit, Jasper,!' shouted the gallant. 
gui(le» t^a h^ sw^pt. the ^atei; with long, steady, vigorousi . 
strol^es. of t^e pa9.4(e — " k^eep well up the current, and pull 
^r t|ie ald<9r busies, opposite. Pi:esarye the Serjeant's daugh? 
ter, before all things, tind leave these Mingo knaves to the. 
Sarpent aqd ncje*" 

Jasper, fiburished his paddle, as a signal of understand- 
Ui^' ^^^^ ^^^ succeeded shot in qujck succession, all now 
being aliped at the solitary n^an in the nearest canoe^ 

*^ Ay, empty ypur rifles, like, sioipletons, as you. are,'* said. 
t{ie .Pathfinder, wbo had acquired a habit of speaking when 
alQiis^ from passing so much of his time iq the sditude of 
tfie forest ; "empty your rifles, with an unsteady aim, and 
give mq time to put yard upon yard of river between us, I 
will not revile you, like a Delaware;, or s, Mphieap, for my. 
giAs are a white man's gifts, and qot an Indian^s; and boast* 
iog in battle is no part of a Christian warrior ; but I may sj^y, 
fcere, all alone by myself^ that you are little better than so 
many mea from the town, shooting at robins in the orck^trds!: 
That was well meant," throwing back his head, as a rifle-, 
bullet cut a lock of hair from his temple — " but the l^ad thatj 
misses by an inch, is as useless as the lead that never quit^. 
the barrel. Bravely done, Ja§per 1 the Serjeant's. sweet child, 
ii(\U8t be saved, even if we go in without our own scalp^." 

By this time the Pathfinder was in the centre of the river, 
iM)d filinost abreast of his enemies, while the otker canoe, 
iippqlled by the vigorous, arms. of Cap and Jasper, had nearly 
gained tlie opposite shore at the precise spot that had been, 
pointed out to them. The old mariner now played his. part 
irianfully ; for he was on his proper element, loved his niece, 
sincerely, had a proper regard for his own person, and was, 
n.oi unused to fire, though his experience cetrtaii^ly lay, in a, 
v.ery. different species of warfare.. A k^ strokes of the pad« 
dies. were given, and. the canoe shot into the bushes, Mabel 
w^s hurried to laud by Jasper, and, for the present, all threes . 
of the fugitives were safe. 

Not sp with the Pathfinder. His hardy self-devotk)n had 
brought him iptoa situation of uni^sual exposure, the hazards 
of which were much increased, by the fact that just as ho: 
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drifted nearest to the enemy, the party t)ti the ishore nisliesd 
down the bank, and joined their friends who still stood in the 
water. The Oswego was about a cable's length in width at 
this point, and the canoe being^in the centre, the object was 
only a hundred yards from the rifles, that were constantly 
discharged at it ; or, at the usual target distance for that 
weapon. 

In this extremity the steadiness and skill of the Pathfinder 
did him good service. He knew that his safety depended 
altogether on keeping in motion ; for a stationary object,' at 
that distance, would have been hit nearly every shot. Nor 
was motion of itself sufficient ; for, accustomed to kill the 
bounding deer, his enemies probably knew how to vary the 
line of aim so as to strike him, should he continue to move 
in any one direction. He was consequently compelled to 
change the course of the canoe, at one moment shooting 
down with the current, with the swiftness of an arrow, and 
at the next checking its progress in that direction, to glance 
athwart the stream. Luckily the Iroquois could not reload 
their pieces in the water, and the bushes that everywhere 
fringed the shore, rendered it difficult to keep the fugitive in 
view, when on the land. Aided by these circumstances, and 
having received the fire of all his foes, the Pathfinder was 
gaining fast in distance, both downwards and across the cur- 
rent, when a new danger suddenly, if not unexpectedly, pre- 
sented itself, by the appearance of the party that had been 
left in ambush below, with a view to watch the river. 
' These were the savages alluded to in the short dialogue 
that has been already related. They were no less than ten in 
number, and understanding all the advantages of their bloody 
occupation, they had posted themselves at a spot where the 
water dashed among rocks and over shallows, in a way to 
form a rapid, whicfi, in the language of the country, is call- 
ed a rift. The Pathfinder saw that if he entered this rift, he 
should be compelled to approach a point where the Iroquois 
had posted themselves, for the current was irresistible, and 
the rocks allowed no other safe passage, while death or cap- 
tivity would be the probable result of the attempt. All his 
efforts, therefore, were turned towards reaching the western 
shore, the foe being all on the eastern side of the river. Bui 
the exploit surpassed humism power, and to attempt to stem 
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the stream, would at onoe have so .&r duiUDished the motion 
of the canoe, as to render aim certain, in this exigency the 
guide came to a decision with his usual cool promptitude, 
making his preparations accordingly. Instead of endeavour* 
ing to gain the channel, he steered towards the shallowest 
part of the stream, on reaching which, he seized his rifle and 
pack, leaped into the water, and began to wade from Tock to 
rock, taking the direction of the western shore. The canoe 
whirled about in the furious current, now rolling over some 
slippery stone, row filling, and then emptying itself, until it 
lodged On the shore, within a few yaids of the spot where 
the Iroquois had posted themselves. 

Id the meanwhile the Pathfiader was far from being out 
of daitger : for the first minute, admiration of his promptitude 
and daring, which are so high virtues in the mind of an In- 
dian, kept his enemies mofioniess ; but the desire of revenge, 
and the cravings for the much<prtzed trophy, soon overcame 
this transient feeling, and aroused them from their stupor. 
Rifle flashed afler rifle, and the bullets whistled around the 
head of the fugitive, amid the roar of Jhe waters. Still he 
proceeded like one who bore a charmed life, fot while his 
rude frontier garments were more than once cut, his skin 
was not razed. 
^ As the Pathfinder, in several instances, was compelled to 
wade in water that rose nearly to his arms, while he kept his 
rifle and ammunition elevated above the raging current, the 
toil soon fatigued him, and he was glad to stop at a large 
atone, or a small rock, which rose so high above the river, 
that its upper surfkce was dry. On this stone he placed his 
powder-horn, getting behind it himself, so as to have the ad- 
vantage of a partial cover for his body. The western shore 
was only fifty feet distant, but the quiet, swift, dark current 
that glanced through the int^val, sufficiently showed that 
here he would be compiled to swim. 

A short cessation in the firing now took place on the part 
of the Indians, who gathered about the canoe, and, having 
found the paddles, were preparing to cross the river. 

•* Pathfinder," called a voice from among the bushes, at 
the point nearest to the person addressed, on the western 
shote. 

" What would you have, Jasper ?" 

Vol. I. 7 
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" fie of good iieart--^firiends are at hand, and not a sktgle 
Mingo shall cross without suffering for his boldness. Had 
you not better leave thc^ rifle on the rock, and swim to us 
before the rascals can get afloat 1" 

" A true woodsman never quits his piece, while he has any 
powder in his horn, or a bullet in his pouch. I have not 
drawn a trigger this day, Eau-douce, and shouldn^t relish the 
idea of parting with those reptyles, without causing them to 
remember my name. A little water will not harm my legs ; 
and I see that blackguard. Arrowhead, among the scamps, 
and wish to send him the wagdls he has so faithfull}^ earned. 
You have not brought the Serjeant's daughter down here in 
a range with their bullets, I hope, Jasper P' 

'* She is safe, for the present at least ; though all depends 
on our keeping the river between us and the enemy. They 
must know our weakness, now ; and should they cross, no 
doubt some of their party will be lefl on the other side." 

" This canoeing touches your gifts rather than mine, boy, 
though I will handle a paddle with the best Mingo that ever 
struck a salmon. If they cross below the rifl, why can*t we 
cros9 in the still water above, and keep playing at dodge and 
turn with the wolves 1" 

" Because, as I have said, they will leave a party on the 
other shore — and then. Pathfinder, would you expose Mabel 
to the rifles of the Iroquois 1" 

" The Serjeant's daughter must be saved," returned the 
guide, with calm energy. *' You are right, Jasper ; she has 
no gift to authorize her in offering her sweet face £uad tender 
body to a Mingo rifle. What can be done theni They 
must be kept from crossing for an hour or two, if possible, 
when we must do our best in the darkness." 

" I agree with you, Pathfinder, if it can be e&cted ; but 
are we strong enough for such a purpose ?" 

" The Lord is with us, boy — the Lord is with us ; and it 
is unreasonable to suppose that one like the Serjeant's daugh- 
ter will be altogether abandoned by Providence, in such a 
strait. There is not a boat between the falls and the garri- 
son, except these two canoes, to my sartain knowledge ; and 
I think it will go beyond red-skin gifts to cross in the face 
of two rifles, like these of yourn and mine. I will not vaunt, 
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laaper, bat it is well known on all this frcnilier that Killdeer 
seldom fails." 

*< Your skill is admitted by all, far and near, Pathfinder , 
but a riOe takes time to be loaded ; nor are you on the land, 
oided by a good cover, where you can work to the advantage 
you are used to. If you had our canoe, might you not pass 
to the shore with a dry rifle ?" 

" Can an eagle fly, Jasper?" returned the other, laughing, 
in his usual manner, and looking back as he spoke. << But St 
would be unwise to expose yourself on the water, for them 
miscreants are beginning to bethink them again of powder 
and bullets." 

'^ It can be done without any such chances. Master Cap 
has gone up to the canoe, and will cast the branch of ar tree 
into the river to try the current, which sets from the point 
above in the direction of your rock. See, there it comes 
already ; if it float fairly, you must raise your arm, when 
the canoe will follow. At all events, if the boat should pass 
you, the eddy below will bring it up, and I can recover it." 

While Jasper w€is still speaking, the floating branch came 
in sight, and quickening its progress with the increasing 
velocity of the current, it swept swiflly down towards the 
Pathfinder, who seized it as it was passing, and held it in the 
air, as a sign of success. Cap understood the signal, and 
presently the canoe was launched into the stream, with a 
caution and an intelligence that the habits of the mariner had 
fitted him to observe. It floated in the same direction as the 
branch, and in a minute was arretted by the Pathfinder. 

"This has been done with a frontier man's judgment, 
Jasper," said the guide, laughing ; " but you have your gifts, 
which incline most to the water, as mine incline to the woods. 
Now, let them Mingo knaves cock their rifles and get rests, 
for this is the last chance they are likely to have at a man 
without a cover." 

" Nay, shove the canoe towards the shore, quartering the 
current, and throw yourself into it as it goes oflT," said Jas- 
per, eagerly. " There is little use in running any risk." 

** I love to stand up fece to face with my enemies like a 
man, while they set me the example," returned the Path- 
findei , proudly. " I am not a red-skin bom, and it is more 
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a white man^s giftfl to fight op^ly, thaa to Itc ia 

ment." 

« And Mabel V 

'' True, boy, true — the Serjeant's daughter must be saved 
and, as you say, foolish risks only become boys. Think 
you that you can catch the canoe where you stand ?" 

" There can be no doubt, if you give a vigorous push." 

Pathfincbr made the necessary efibrt^ the ligl:^ bark shot 
across the intervening space,, and Jasper seized it as it came 
to land. To secure the canoe, and to take proper pdsitioBS 
in the cover, occupied the friends but a mom^it, when they 
shook hands cordially, like those who had met alter a kmg 
separation. 

'* Now, Jasper, we shall see if a Mingo of them all dene 
cross the Oswego in the teeth of Killdeer I You are handier 
with the oar, and the paddle, and the sail, than with the. n£b, 
perhaps ; but you have a stout heart, and a steady hand^ aad 
them are things that count, in a light.'' 

*' Mabel will find me between her and her enemies," said 
Jasper, calmly. 

" Yes, yes, the Serjeant's daughter must be protectedti I 
like you, boy, on your own account, but I like you all the 
better that you think of one so feeble, at a moment when 
there is need of all your manhood. See, Jasper ; three of 
the knaves are actually getting into the canoe ! They must 
believe we have tied, or they would not surely venture so 
much, directly in the very face of Killdeer 1" 

Sure enough, the Iroquois did appear bent on venturing 
across the stream, for, as the Pathfinder and his friends now 
kept their persons strictly concealed, their enemies began to 
think that the latter had taken to flight.^ Such a course was 
that which most white men would have followed ; but Mabel 
was under the care of those who were much too well skilled 
in forest warfare, to neglect to defend the only pass, that^in 
troth, now offered even a probable chance for protection. 

As the Pathfinder had saidj three warriors were in the 
canoe, two holding their rifles at a poise, as they knelt in 
readiness to aim the deadly weapons, and the other standing 
erect in the stern to wield the paddle. In this manner they 
lefl the shore, having had the precaution' to haul the cano^ 
previously to entering it, so far up the stream, as to have got 
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into tbe oompamtivdy stilt water above the rift. It was ap- 
paieoty at a glance, that the savage who guided the boat was 
skilled in the art, ibr the long steady sweep of his paddle 
sent the h'ght bark over the glassy surface of the tranquil 
Bver, as if it were a feather floating in air. 

** Shall I fire ?" demanded Jasper, in a whisper, trembling 
with eagerness to engage. 

« Not yet, boy ; not yet. There are but three of them, 
and if Master Cap, yonder, knows how to use the pop-guns 
he carries in his belt, we may even let them land, and then 
we shall recover the canoe." 

" But Mabel ?— " 

** No fear for the Serjeant's daughter. She is safe, in the 
holk>w stump you say, with the opening judgematically hid 
by tbe brambles. If what you tell me of the manner in 
which you concealed the trail be true, the sweet-one might 
lie there a month, and laugh at tbe Mingos." 

" We are never certain — I wish we had brought her near- 
er to our own cover !" 

" What for, Eau-douce 1 — ^To place her pretty little head 
and lea];>ing heart among flying bullets. No— no — she is 
better where she is, because she is safer." 

** We are never certain — ^we thought ourselves safe, behind 
the bushes, and yet you saw that we were discovered." 

''And the Mingo imp paid for his curiosity, as these 
knaves are about to do—" 

The Pathfinder ceased speaking, for at that instant, the 
sharp report of a rifle was heard, when the Indian in the 
stem of the canoe leaped high into the air, and fell into the 
water holding the paddle in his hand. A small wreath of 
smoke floated but from among the bushes of the eastern 
shore, and was soon absorbed by the atmosphere. 

"That is the Sarpent hissing !" exclaimed the Pathfinder, 
eK\j|ting]y. *' A bolder or a truer heart never beat in the breast 
of a Delaware. I am sorry that he interfered, but he could 
not £ave known our condition — he could not have known our 
condition." 

The canoe no sooner lost its guide, than it floated with the 

stream, and was soon sucked into the rapids of the rift 

Perfectly helpless, the two remaining savages gazed wildly 

about them, but could ofler no resistance to the power of 

7* 
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the clertiefit. It was, perhaps, fottjundlfe' f?)^ C!ffitfga«bgii5li 
that the attention of most of the f rbquoia Wets intently givea 
to the situatbrt of those ra the boat, Miie Would his esGajm 
have been, to the least degree, difficult, if ncit tofeilly imprifce- 
ticable. But not a Toe moved, except to coticfeal hi? petsOft 
behind some cover, and every 6ye Was riveted on the two 
remaining adventurers. In less tkne than has beeo neoes* 
sary to record these occurrences, the canoe was whirling 
tmd tossing in the rift. While both the savages had stretched 
themselves in its l)ottomi as the only means of ppsserviiig 
the equilibrium. This natural expedient soon failed them, 
for striking a rock, the light craft rolled t»ver, and the two 
Warriors were thrown into the river. The water is seldom 
deep on a rift, except in particular places, where it may haVe 
worn channels, and there was little to hb apprehended from 
drowning, though their arms Were lost, and the two savages 
were fain to make the best of their way to the friendly shore, 
swimming and wading as circumstances required. Tte batioe 
itself lodged on a rock, in the centre of the stream, whet^, 
for the moment, it became useless to both parties. 

" Now is our tirrte, Pathfinder," cried Jasper, as the twt> 
Iroquois exposed most of their persons while wading in Ibfe 
shallowest part of the fapids — ^**The fellow up stream is 
mine, and you can take the lower." 

So excited had the young man become, by all the incKii^nts 
of the stirring scene, that the bullet sped from his rifte as he 
spoke, but uselessly as it would seem, for both the fugitives 
tossed their arms in disdain. The Pathfinder did not fire. 

"No — no— Eau-douce," hte answered-—" I do not seek 
blood without a cause, and my bullet is Well leathered and 
carefully driven down, for the time of need. I love no 
Mingo, as is just, seeing how much I have consorted with the 
DelaWares, who are their mortal and natural enemies ; but I 
never pull trigger on one of the miscreants, unless it be plain 
that his death will lead to some good end. The deer never 
leaped that fell by my hand wantonly. By living much 
alone with God in the wilderness, a man gets to feel the jus- 
tice of such opinions. One life is sufficient for our present 
wants, and there may yet be occasion to use Killdeer in 
behalf of the Sarpent, who has done an untimorsome ihing to 
let them rampant devils so plainly know that he is in their 



ita^%ib«Blbdd< Aa Fm a wickiMi sinner, ^re is one of 
^Ito pikiwtiiig along the bank, this very nfiomeht, like one of 
tba lk^4d of the garrison skulking b^ind a fallen tree to get 
a shot at a squirrel !" 

As the Pathfinder pointed with his finger, while speaking, 
the qmok eye of Jasper soon caught the object towards which 
It W4W directed. One of the young warriors of the enemy, 
burning with a desire to distinguish himself, had stolen from 
his party towards the cover in which Chingachgook had con- 
cealed himself; and as the latter was deceived by the apparent 
apathy of his foes, as well as engaged in some further pre- 
parations of his own, he had evidently obtained a position 
where he got a sight of the Delaware. This circumstance 
Was apparent by the arrangements the Iroquois was making 
to fire, for Chingachgook hirnself was not visible from the 
western side of the river. The rift was at a bend in the 
Oswego, and the sweep of the eastern shore formed a curve 
so wide that Chingachgook was quite near to his enemies in 
a straight direction, though separated by several hundred feet 
on the land, owing to which (kct, air lines brought both par- 
lies nearl y equidistant from the Pathfinder and Jasper. The 
general width of the river being a little less than two hundred 
yards, such necessarily was about the distance between his 
two observers and the' skulking Iroquois. 

♦* The Serpent must be thereabouts," observed Pathfinder, 
who never turned his eye for an instant from the young war- 
rior ; " and yet he must be strangely off his guard to allow 
a Mingo devil to get his stand so near, with manifest signs 
of bloodshed in his heart." 

'*Se6," interrupted Jasper — "there is the body of the 
Indian, the Delaware shot 1 It has drifted on a rock, and the 
eurrent has forced the head and face above the water." 

" Quite likely, boy ; quite likely. Human natur' is little 
better than a log of drifl wood, when the life that was breathed 
into its nostrils has departed. That Iroquois will never harm 
any one more ; but yonder skulking savage is bent on taking 
the scalp of my best and most tried friend " 

The Pathfinder suddenly interrupted himself, by raismg 
his rifle, a weapon of unusual length, with admirable preci- 
skm, and firing the instant it had got its level, jfhe Iroquois 
oit the opposite shore, wfels in the act of aiming when the fatal 
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messenger from Killdeer arrived. Hts rifle was dbchurge^ 
it is true, but it was with the muzzle in the air, while the 
man himself plunged into the bushes^ quite evidently hurt, 
if not slain. 

<* The skulking reptyle brought it on himself," muttered 
Pathfinder, sternly, as dropping the breech of his rifle^ he 
carefully commenced reloading it. " Chingachgook and I 
have consorted together since we were boys, and have fou't 
in company, on the Horican, the Mohawk, the Ontario, and 
all the other bloody passes between the country of the 
Frenchers and our own ; and did the foolish knave believe 
that I would stand by and see my best friend cut off in an 
ambushment !" 

" We have served the Serpent as gpod a turn as he served 
us. Those rascals are troubled. Pathfinder, and are falling 
back into their covers, since they find we can reach them 
across the river." 

" The shot is no great matter, Jasper — ^no great matter. 
Ask any of the 60th, and they can tell you, what Killdeer 
can do, and has done, and that too when the bullets were 
flying about our heads like hail-stone. No — no — this is no 
great matter, and the unthoughtful vagabond drew it down 
on himself." 

" Is that a dog, or a deer, swimming towards this shore.?" 

Pathfinder started, for, sure enough, an object was cr<iBS- 
ing the stream, above the rifi, towar(k which, however, it was 
gitidually setting by the force of the current. A second look 
satisfied both the observers that it was a man, and an Indian, 
though so concealed as, at first, to render it doubtful. Some 
stratagem was apprehended, and the closest attention was 
given to the movements of the stranger. 

" He is pushing something before him, as he swims, and 
his head resembles a drifting bush 1" said Jasper. 

" 'T is Indian deviltry, boy ; but Christian honesty shall 
sarcumvent their arts." 

As the man slowly approached, the observers began to 
doubt the accuracy of their first impressions, and it was only 
when two-thirds of the stream was passed, that the truth was 
really known. 

" The Big^arpent, as I live 1" exclaimed Pathfinder, look- 
ing at his companion, and laughing until the tears came into 
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his eyes, with pure* delight at the success of the artifice.* 
<^ He has tied bushes to his head, so as to hide it, put the 
horn 00 topy lashed the rifle to that bit of log he is pushing 
before him, and has come over to join his friends. Ahs ! me. 
The times, and times^, that he and I have cut such pranks, 
right in the teeth of Mingos raging for our blood, in the great 
thoroughfare round and about Ty !" 

" It may not be the Serpent, after all, Pathfinder — I can 
see no feature that 1 reinember." 

" Feature ! Who looks for features in an Indian ? — No- 
no — boy J 't is the paint that speaks,^ — and none but a Etela- 
ware would wear that paii^. Them are his colours, Jasper, 
just as your craft on the lake wears St. George's Cross, and 
the Frenchers set their tEiblerdoths to fluttering in the wind, 
with all the stains of fish-bones and venison steaks upon 
them. Now, you see the eye, lad, and it is the ey6 of a 
chief. But» £au*douce, fierce as it is in battle, and glassy as 
it looks f^MEn among the leaves-^" Here the Pathfinder laid 
his finger lightly but impressively on his companion's arm, 
-r-" I have seen it shed tears like rain. There is a soul and 
a heart under that red skin, rely on it ; although they are a 
soul and a heart with gifla dii&i'ent from our own." 

" "^o one, who is acquainted with the chief, ever doubted 
that." 

"I huQw it," r^urned the other, proudly, ♦*fbr I have 
consorted with him in sorrow and in joy; in one I have 
fpUQd him a man, however stricken; in the other, a chief 
who knows that the; women of his tribe are the most seemly 
in light merriment. But, hist 1 It is too much like the people 
of the settlements to pour sofl speeches into another's ear ; 
and the Sarpent has keen senses. He knows I love him, and 
that t speak well of him behind his back ; but a Delaware 
has modesty in his inmost natur', though he will brag like a 
sinner when tied to a stake." 

The Serpent now reached the shore, directly in the front 
of hb two comrades, with whose precise position he must 
have b^n acquainted, before leaving the eastern side of the 
river, and rising from the water he shook himself like a dog, 
and made the usual exclamation—" 
"Hugh!" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** These, afi they chimge. Almighty Father, thete 
Are but the varied God.** 

Thomson. 

As the chief landed he was met by the Pathfinder, who 
addressed him in the language of the warrior's people. 

" Was it well done, Chingachgoofc," he said, reproachfully, 
*^ to ambush a dozen Mingos, alone ! Killdeer seldom fails 
me, it is true; but the Oswego makes a distant mark, and 
that miscreant showed little more than his head and shoul- 
ders above the bushes, and an onpractysed hand and eye 
might have failed. You should have thought of this, chief; 
you should have thought of this !" 

" The great Serpent is a Mohican warrior — he sees only 
his enemies, when he is on the war-path, and his fathers have 
^ m*f W . 4bA Mingf)g from behind, since the waters began to 
run !" 

<* I know your gifls — ^I know your gifts, and respect them, 
too. No man shall hear me complain that a red-skin ob- 
sarved red-skin natur', but prudence as much becomes a 
warrior as valour; and had not the Iroquois devils been 
looking after their friends who were in the water, a hot trail 
they would have made-of yourn I" 

" What is the Delaware about to dot*' exclaimed Jasper, 
who observed, at that moment, that the chief had suddenly 
left the Pathfinder, and advanced to the water's edge, appa- 
rently with an intention of again entermg. the river. " He 
will not be so mad as to return to the other shore, for any 
trifle he may have forgotten !" 

" Not he — not he; he is as prudent as he is brave, in the 
main, though so forgetful of himself in the late ambushment. 
Harkee, Jasper," leading the other a little aside, just as they 
heard the Indian's plunge into the water — " harkee, lad ; 
Chingachgook is not a Christian white man, like ourselves, 
but a Mohican chief, who has his gifts and traditions to tell him 
what he ought to do ; and he who consorts with them that are 
not strictly and altogether of his own kind, had better leave 
natur' and use to govern his comrades. A king's soldier 
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wfll sweair^ and he will drink, and it is of litde use to try to^^ 
prevent him ; a gentleman likes his delicacies, and a lady 
her leathers, and it does not avail much to struggle against 
dther ; whereas an Indian's natnr' and gifts are much strong- 
er than these, and no doubt were bestowed by the Lord for 
wise ends, though neither you nor me can follow them in all 
their windings.' 

" What does this mean ? — See, the Delaware is swimming 
towards the body that is lodged on the rock. Why does hQ 
risk this 7" 

^* For honour, and glory, and renown, as great gentlemen 
quit their quiet homes^ beyond seas, where, as they tell me, 
I^art has nothing left to wish for, that is, such hearts as can 
be satisfied in a clearing, to come hither to live on game and 
fight. the Frenchers," 

^^ I understand you— ^your friend has gone to secure the 
scalp." 

^' 'T is his gifl, and let him enjoy it. We are white men, 
and cannot mangle a dead enemy, but it is honour in the 
eyes of a red-skin to do so. It may seem singular to you, 
Eau.douoe, but I've known white men of great name and 
character manifest as remarkable idees concerning their 
honour, I have." 

^^ A savage will be a savage. Pathfinder, let him keep what 
company he may.'* 

'^ It is well for us to say so, lad, but, as I tell you, white 
honour will not always conform to reason, or to the will of 
God. I have passed days thinking of these matters, out in 
the silent woods, and I have come to the opinion, boy, that, 
as Providence rules all things, no gifl is bestowed without 
some wise and reasonable end. If Indians are of no use, 
Indians would not have been created, and I do suppose, could 
one dive to the bottom of things, it would be found that even 
the Mingo tribes were produced for some rational and proper 
purpose, though I confess it surpasses my means to say what 
it is." 

" The Serpent greatly exposes himself to the enemy, in 
order to get his scalp ! This may lose us the day." 

"Not in his mind, Jasper. That one scalp has more 
honour in it, according to the Sarpent's notions of warfare, 
than a field covered with slain, that kept the hair on their 
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Pleads. Nov, there was the line young captain of tbe-OIMi 
that threw away his life, in trying to bring oflfa three-poiaider 
from among the Frenchers, in the last skrlnunage we had ; 
he thought he was sarving -honour ; and I have known a 
youDg ensign wrap himself up in his colours, and go to sleep 
in his blood, fancying that he was lying on something soft^ 
even than buffalo-skins !" 

^' Yes, yes; one can understand the merit -of not hauling 
down an ensign." 

"And these are Chingfichgook's colours — he will keep 
them to show his children's children — " here the Pathfinder 
interrupted himself, shook his head in melancholy, and slowly 
ailded — ^" Ahs me ! no shoot of the old Mohican stem r^iiains! 
He has no children to delight with his trophies.; no tribe to 
honour by his deeds; he is a lone man in this wojrld,. and 
yet he stands true to his draining and his gi^ 1 There is 
something honest and respectable in these, you must allow^ 
Jasper ; yes, there is something decent in that." 

Here a great outcry from among the Iroquois, was sue- 
C3ccded by the quick reports of their rifles, and so eager did 
the enemy become, in the desire to drive the Delaware hack 
from his victim, thkt a dozen rushed into the river, several of 
whom even advanced near a hundred feei into the foaming 
current, as if they actually meditated a serious sortie.. But 
Chingachgook continued as unmoved, as he remained unhurt 
by the missiles, accomplishing ^is task with the dexteiity of 
long habit. Flourishing his reeking trophy, he gave the war 
whoop in its most frightful intonations, emd for a minute the 
arches of the silent woods, and the deep vista formed by the 
course of the river, echoed with cries so terrific that Mabel 
bowed her head, in irrepressible fear, while h&c uncle for a 
single instant, actually meditated flight. 

*'This surpasses all I have heard from the wretches," 
Jasper exclaimed, stopping his ears, equally in horror and 
disgust. 

" T is their, music, boy ; their drum and fife ; their trum*. 
pets and clarions. No doubt they love those sounds, fot they 
stir up in them fierce feeUngs, and a desire for blood," Ire* 
turned the Pathfinder, totally unmoved. "I thought them 
rather frightful when a mere youngster, but they have got 
to be like the whistle of the whip-poor- will, or the song of the 
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feat-bird in my ear now. All the screeching reptyles that 
could stand between the Falls and the garrison, would have 
no effect on my narves, at this time of day. I say it not in 
boasting, Jasper, for the man that lets in cowardice through 
the ears, must have but a weak heart, at the best ; sounds 
and outcries being more intended to alarm women and chil- 
dren, than such as scout the forest, and face the foe. I hope 
the Sarpent is now satisfied, for here he comes with the scalp 
at his belt." 

Jasper turned away his head as the Delaware rose from 
the water, in pure disgust at his late errand, but the Path- 
finder regarded his friend with the philosophical indifference 
of one who had made up his mind to be indifferent to things 
he deemed immaterial. As the Delaware passed deeper into 
the bushes, with a view to wring his trifling calico dress, and 
to prepare bis rifle for service, he gave one glance of triumph 
at his companions, and then all emotion connected with the 
recent exploit seemed to cease. 

" Jasper," resumed the guide — " step down to the station 
of Master Cap, and ask him to join us : we have little time for 
a council, and yet our plans must be laid quickly, for it will 
not be long before them Mingos will be plotting our ruin." 

The young man complied, and in a few minutes the four 
were assembled near the shore, completely concealed from 
the view of their enemies, while they kept a vigilant watch over 
the proceedings of the latter, in order to consult on their own 
future movements. 

By this time, the day had so far advanced, as to leave but a 
few minutes between the passing light and an obscurity that pro- 
mised to be even deeper than common. The sun had already 
set, and the twilight of a low latitude would soon pass into the 
darkness of deep night. Most of the hopes of the party rested 
on this favourable circumstance, though it was not without its 
dangers, also, as the very obscurity which would favour their 
escape would be as likely to conceal the movements of their 
wily enemies. 

" The moment has come, men," Pathfinder commenced, 
" when our plans must be coolly laid, in order that we may 
act together, and with a right understanding of our errand 
and gifts. In an hour's time, these woods will be as dark as 
midnight, and if we are ever to gain the garrison, it must be 
Vol. 1. 8 
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done under favour of this advantage. Wliat say you, Master 
Cap, for though none of the most experienced in combats and 
retrieats in the woods, your years entitle you to speak first, in 
a matter like this, and in a council." 

" And my near relationship to Mabel, Pathfinder, ought to 
count for something — " 

" I don't know that — I don't know that. R^ard is regard, 
and liking, liking, whether it be a gift of natur', or come/rom 
one's own judgment and inclinations. I will say nothing for 
the Sarpent, who is past placing his mind on the women, but 
as for Jasper and myself, we are as ready to stand between 
the Serjeant's daughter and the Mingos as her own brave father 
himself, could be. Do I say more than the truth, lad ?" 

" Mabel may count on ine to the last drop of my blood," 
said Jasper, speaking low, but speaking with intense feelings 

"Well, well," reyoined the uncle, "we will not discuie 
this matter, as all seem willing to serve the girl, and deeda 
are better than words. In my judgment, all we have to do, 
is to go on board the canoe, when it gets to be so dark the 
enemy's look-outs can't see us, arid ryn for the haven, as 
wind and tide will allow." 

" That is easily s^id, but not so easily done," returned th^ 
guide. "Wq shall be more exposed in the river than by 
following the wpods, and then there is the Oswego rift below 
us, and I am far from sartain that Jasper himself can carry 
a boat safely through it, in the dark. What say you, lad, as 
to your own skill and judgment ?" 

" I am of Master Cap's opinion about using the canoe. 
Mabel is, too tender to walk through swanips, and among 
roots of trees, in such a night as this promises to be, and 
then I always feel myself stouter of heart, and truer of eye, 
when afloat than when ashore." 

" Stout of heart, you always be, lad, and I think tolerably 
true of eye for one who has lived so much in broad sunshine, 
and so little in the woods. Ahs me! the Ontario has no 
trees, or it would be a plain to deKght a hunter's heart ! As 
to your opinion, friends, there is much for, and much against 
it. For it, it may be said water leaves no trail — " 

" What do you call the wake ?" interrupted the pertinacious 
and dogmatical Cap. 

" Anan ?" 



•*Go on,** said Jasper; "Master Cap thinks he n on tlie 
ocean — ^wafer leaves no trail — ^ • 

*♦ It leaves none, Eau-douce, hereaway, though I do not 
pretend to say what it may leave on the sea. Then a 
canoe is both swif\ and easy, when it floats with thie current, 
and the tender limbs of the serjeant*s daughter will be favour- 
ed by its motion. But, on the oth^r hand, the river will have 
no cover but the clouds in the heavens, the rifl is a ticklish 
thing for boiits to venture ihto, even by day-light, and it is six 
fairly measured miles, by water, from this spot to the garri- 
son. Then a trail on land is not easy to be found in the 
dark. T am troubled, Jasper, to say which way we ought to 
counsel and advise." 

** If the Serpent and myfeelf could swim into the river, 
and brh»g off the other canoe," the young sailor replied, **it 
would 9eem to me, that our safest course would be the water." 
J*^ If, indeed ! and yet it might easily be done, as soon as 
It tt a little darker. Well, well, considering the ser|eant*8 
daughter, and her gifls, I am not sartain it will not be the 
best. Though were we only a party of men, it would be 
like a hunt to the lusty and brave, to play at hide-and-seek 
with yonder miscreants, on the oth6r shore. Jasper," con- 
tinued the guide, into whose character there entered no ingre- 
dient that belong to vain display, or theatrical effect, <* will 
you Undertake to bring in the canoe?" 

^* I will undertake anything that will serve and protect 
Mabel, Pathfinder." 

^ That is an upright feeling, and I suppose it is natur*. 
The Sarpent, who is nearly naked already, can help you, and 
this ^11 be cutting off one of the means of them devils to 
work their harm." 

This ihatcrial point being settled, the diflferent members of 
the piairty prepared themselires to put the project in execution. 
The shades of evening fell* fast upon the forest, and by the 
time all was ready for the attempt, it was found impossible to 
disoerti objects on the opposite shore. Time now pressed, 
for Indian cunning could devise so many expedients for pass- 
ing so narrow a stream, that the Pathfinder was getting 
impatient to quit the spot. While Jasper and his com- 
panion entered the river, armed With nothing but their knives 
and the Delaware's tomahawk, observing the greatest caution 
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-not to betray their movemeDts, the guide brought Mubcil fi<om 
her plac« of concealmest, and bidding her and Cap proceed 
along the shore to> the foot ^ef the rapids, he got into the danoe, 
that remained in hi3 possession, in order to carry it to the 
same place. 

This was easily ejected. The canoe was laid against the 
bank, and Mabel and her uncle entered it, taking their seats 
as usual ; while the Pathfinder, erect in the stem, held by a 
bush, in order to prevent the swift stream from sweeping 
them down its current. Several minutes of intense and 
breathless expectation followed, while they awaked the result 
of the bold attempt of their comrades. 

It will be understood that the two adventurers were com- 
pelled to swim across a deep and rapid channel, ere they 
could reach a part of the rifl that admitted of wading. This 
portion of the enterprise was soon e^cted ; and Jasper and. 
the Serpent struck the bottom, side by side, at the same in- 
stant. Having secured firm footing, they took hold of each 
other's hands, and waded slowly and with extreme cautioD^ 
in the supposed direction of the canoe. But the darknesd 
was already so deep, that they soon ascertained they were to 
be but little aided by the sense of sight, and 4)at their search 
must be conducted on that species of instinct which enables 
the woodsman to find his way, when the sun is hid, no stars 
appear, and all would seem chaos to one less accustomed 
to the mazes of the forest. Under these circumstances, Jas- 
per submitted to be guided by the Delaware, whose habits best 
fitted him to take the lead. Still it was no easy matter to 
wade amid the roaring element at that hour, and retai^i a 
clear recollection of the localities. By the time they be- 
lieved themselves to be in the centre of the stream, the two 
shores were discernible merely by massBS.of obscurity denser 
than common, the outlinas against tl^tclouds being bar^y 
distinguishable by the ragged tpps- of the trees. Once or 
twice the wanderers altered their course, in consequence of 
unexpectedly stepping into deep water, for they knew that 
the boat had lodged on the shallowest part of the rifl. In short, 
with this fact for their compass, Jasper and his companion 
wandered about in the water, for near a quarter of an hour, 
and at the end of that period, which began to appear inter- 
minable to the young man, they found themselves apparently 
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HO nearer the oBject of their search than they had bet^n Hi It^ 
comtnenoement. Just as the Delaware was about to stop, 
in order to inform his associate that they would do well to 
return to the land, in order to take a fresh dei>arture, he saw 
the form oC a man, moving about in the water, almost within 
roach of his arm. Jasper was at his side, and he at once 
understood that the Iroquois were engaged on the same er- 
rand as he was himself. 

" Mingo 1" he uttered in Jasper's ear — " the Serpent will 
show his brother how to be cunning." 

The young sailor caught a glimpse of the figure at that 
instant, and the startling truth also flashed on his mind. Un- 
derstanding the necessity of trusting all to the Delaware chief, 
he kept back, whitu his friend moved cautiously in the direc- 
tion in which the strange form had vanished. In another 
moment, it was seen again, evidently moving towards them- 
selves. The waters made such an uproar, that little was to 
be apprehended from ordinary sounds, and the Indian, turn- 
ing his head, hastily said — 

" Leave it to the cunning of the great Serpent." 

" Hugh !" exclaimed the strange savage, adding, in the 
langu&ge of his people — " the canoe is found, but there were 
flohe to help me. Come ; let us raise it from the rock." 

"Willingly ;" answered Chingachgook, wh6 lindierstood the 
dialect — ^**leBd; we will follow." 

The stranger, unable to distinguish between voices and ac- 
cents, amid the raging of the rapid, led the way in the ne- 
cessary direction, and, the two others keeping close at his 
heels, all three speedily reached the canoe. The Iroquois 
laid hold of one end, Chingachgook placed himself in the 
centre, and Jasper went to the opposite extremity, as it was 
important that the stranger should not detect the presence of 
a pale- face, a discovery that might be made, by the parts of 
the dress the young man still wore, as well as ^y the general 
appearance of his head. 

" Lift," said the Iroquois, in the sententious manner of his 
race; and by a trifling eflbrt the canoe was raised f>om the 
rock, held a moment in the air to empty it, and then placed 
carefully on the water, in its proper position. All three held 
it firmly, lest it should escape from their hands, under the 
pressure of the violent current, while the Iroquois, who led 
8* 



of course, iiekig at the upper eud of the boot, todk tbe dkee^ 
tioa of the eastern shore, or towards the. spot wbere hia 
friends waited his return. 

As the Delaware and Jasper well knew thete gnust be 
several more of the Iroquois on the riA, from the circuH^* 
stance that their own appearance had occasioned no surprise 
in the individual they had met, both felt the necessity of ex- 
treme caution. Men less bold and determined would have 
thought that they were incurring too great a risk, by thus 
venturing into the midst of their cynemies ; but these hardy 
borderers were unacquainted with fear, were accustomed to 
hazards, and so well understood the necessity of at least 
preventing their foes from getting the boat, that they would 
have cheerfully encountered even greater risks to secure their 
objects So all-important to the safety of Mabel, indeed, did 
Jasper deem the possession, or the destruction of this canoe^ 
tliat he had drawn his knife, and stood ready to rip up the 
bark, in order to render the boat temporarily unserviceable, 
should any thing occur to compel the Delaware and himself 
to obandon their prize. 

Jn the mean time, the Iroquois, who led the way, proceed- 
ed slowly thrpugh the w^ater, in the direction of his own par* 
ty, still grasping the canoe, and dragging his reluctant foU 
lowers in his train. Once, Chingachgook raised his tomahawk 
and was about to bury it in the brain of his confiding and 
unsuspicious neighbour, but the probability that the death-cry 
or the floating body .might give the alarm, induced that wary 
chief to change his purpose. At the next moment he r^ret<. 
ted this indecision, for the three who clung to the canoe sud- 
denly found themselves in the centre of a party of no less 
than four others who were in quest of it. 

After the usual brief, characteristic exclamations of satis- 
faction, the savages eagerly laid hold of the canoe, for all 
seemed impressed with the necessity of securing this inipor- 
tant boat, the one side in order to assail their foes, and the 
other to secure their retreat. The addition to the party, how- 
ever, was so unlooked-for, and so completely gave the enemy 
the superiority, that, for a few moments, tlie ingenuity and ad- 
dress of even the Delaware wece at fault. The five Iroquois, 
who seemed perfectly to understand their errand, pressed 
(prward towards their own shore, without pausing to cou- 



verse ; their ol:ject being in truth to obtara the paddles, which 
they had previously secured, and to embark three or four 
warriors, with ail their rifles and powder-horns, the want of 
which had alone prevented their crossing the river, by swim- 
ming, as soon as it was dark. 

In this manner, the body of friends and foes united reach» 
ed the margin of the eastern channel, where, as in the case 
of the western, the river was too deep to be waded. Here a 
short pause succeeded, it being necessary to determine the 
manner in which the canoe was to be carried across. One 
of the four who had just reached the boat, was a chief, and 
the habitual deference which the American Indian pays to 
merit, experience and station, kept the others silent, until this 
individual had spoken* 

The halt greatly added to the danger of discovering the 
presence of Jasper, in particular, who however had the pre*^ 
caution to throw the cap he wore, into the bottom of the canoe; 
Bebg without his jacket and shirt, the outline of his figure, 
in the obscurity, would now be less likely to attract observa- 
tion. His position, too, at the stern of the canoe, a little 
favoured his concealment, the Iroquois naturally keeping 
their looks directed the other way. Not so with Chingach- 
gook. This warrior was literally in the midst of his most 
deadly foes, and he could scarcely move without touching 
one of them. Yet he was apparently unmoved, though he 
kept all his senses on the alert, in readiness to escape, or to 
strike a blow, at the proper moment. Bywcarefully abstain** 
ing from looking towards those behind him, he lessened the 
chances of discovery ^ and waited with the indomitable pa- 
tience of an Indian for the instant when he should be re- 
quired to act. 

" Let all my young men, but two, one at each end of the 
canoe, cross and get their arms," said the Iroquois chief.— 
'* Let the two push over the boat." 

The Indians quietly obeyed, leaving Jasper at the stem^ 
and the Iroquois who had found the canoe, at the bow of the 
light crafl, Chingachgook burying himsdf so deep in the 
river, as to be. passed by the others without detection. The 
splashing in the water, the tossing arms and the calls of one 
to another, soon announced that the four who had last joined 
the party, were already swimming. As soon as this fact wasi 



teximuXf tte Ddavare lowy vnumed his Ibntier sfation^ iiifl 
begaa to thifik the moment for action was come. 

One (ess hafoitoally under flelf-reslraint, than this WatiioTy 
would pirohaUy have now aimed his meditated bicrw ; -bm 
Chingachgopk knew there were more Iroquois behind hiih 
on the rift, and he was an^arrior much too trained and expe- 
rienced to risk anything unaecessarity. He suiO^red the In- 
dian at the bow of the canoe to fHish off into the deep water, 
and then all three were swimmiDg m the direction cpf th^ 
eastern shore. Instead, however, of lielping the canoe across 
the swift current, no sooner did the Delaware and Jasper find 
themselves within the influence of its greatest fbrce, than 
both began to swim in a way to check their further progress 
across the stream. Nor was this done suddenly, or in the 
incautious manner hi which a civilized man would have been 
apt to attempt the artifice, but warily, and so gradually that 
the Iroquois at the bow fancied at first he was merely strug- 
gling agamst the strength of the current. Of course, while 
acpisd on by these opposing eifbrts, the canoe drifted down 
stream, and in about a minute it was Abating in still deeper 
water at the foot of the rift. Here, however, the Iroquois 
was not slow in finding that something unusual retarded their 
advance, and looking back he first learfied that he was re- 
sisted by the efforts of his companions. 

That second nature, which grows- up through habit, in- 
stantly told the young Iroquois that he was alone with ehe- 
mies. Dashing the water aside, he sprang at the throat of 
Chingachgook, and the two Indians, relinquishing their hold 
of the canoe, seized each other like tigers. In the ihidst of 
\ the darkness of that gloomy night, and floating in an element 
^^o dangerous to man, i^hen engaged in deadly strife, they 
c^ppear^ to forget every thing but their fell animosity, iEind 
their mutus^esire to conquer. 

Jasper had^Row complete comtnand of the caride, which ' 
flew off like a i^l^r impelled by the breath, Under the vio- 
lent reaction of theWufflles of the tWo combatants. The 
first impulse of the youthwSS ^a^^sdnUQ^he aid of the Dela- 
ware, but the importance of securing the boa!^Bi^sented itself 
with ten-fold fdrce, while he listened to the heaVT breathings 
of the warriors as they throttled each other, and fe proceeded 
as &st as possible towards the western shore. Tfris he soon 
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reached, and after a short search, he succeeded indiaoover- 
ing the remainder of the party, and in procuring his dothes. 
A few words sufficed to explain the situation in whic^ he had 
led the Delaware, and the manner in which the canoe had 
been obtained. 

When those who had been lefl behind had heard the ex« 
planations of Jasper, a profound stillness reigned among them, 
each listenuig intently, in the vain hope of catching some clue 
to the result of the fearful struggle that had just taken place, 
if it were not still going on in the water. Nothing was audi- 
ble beyond the steady roar of the rushing river ; it being a 
part of the policy of their enemies on the opposite shore, to 
observe the most death-like stillness. 

"Take this paddle, Jasper," said Pathfinder, calmly, though 
the listeners thought his voice sounded more melancholy than 
usual ; " and follow with your own canoe. — It is unsafe for 
us to remain here longer." 
" But the Serpent ?" 

" The Great Sarpent is in the hands of his own Deity, and 
will live or die, according to the intentions of Providence. 
We can do him no good, and may risk too much by remain- 
ing here in idleness, like women talking over their distresses. 
This darkness is very precious — " 

A loud, long, piereing yell came from the shore, and cut 
short the words of the guide. 

"What is the meaning of that uproar. Master Path- 
finder?" — demanded Cap. "It sounds more like. the out- 
cries of devils than anything that can come from the throats 
of Christians and men." 

" Christians they are not, and do not pretend to be, and do 
not wish to be ; and in calling them devils, you have scarcely 
misnamed them. That yell is one of rejoicing, and it is as 
conquerors they have given it. The body of the Sarpent, 
no doubt, dead or alive, is in their power !" 

" And we I" — exclaimed Jasper, who felt a pang of gene- 
rous regret, as the idea that he might have averted the 
calamity presented itself to hk mind, had he not deserted his 
comrade. 

" We can do the chief no good, lad, and must quit this 
spot as fast as possible." 
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** Without one attempt to rescue him ! — without even know- 
ing whlBther he be dead or living?'* 

** Jasper is right," said Mabel, who could speak, thougB 
her voice sounded huskily and smothered ; " I have no (ears, 
uncle, and will stay here until we know what has become of 
our friend." 

" This seems reasonable, Pathfinder," put in Cap. *' Your 
true seaman cannot well desert a messmate ; and I am glad 
to find that motives so correct exist among those fresh- water 
people." 

" Tut -— tut — " returned the impatient guide, forcing the 
canoe into the stream as he spoke, " ye know nothing, and 
ye fear nothing. If ye value your lives, think of reaching 
the garrison, and leave the Delaware in the hands of Provi- 
dence. Ahs me ! The deer that goes too often to the lick 
niee^« thp hunter at last f" 



CHAPTER Vll. 

*And is thb — Yarrow? — tbie the stream 
Of which my fancy obertBhed 
So faithfully a waking dream? 
Ail image that hath perished ? 
O that some minstrePs fiarp were near. 
To utter not^s of gladiiesB, 
And chase this silence from tbe air. 
That fills my heart with sadness.** 

WOROSWOXTB. 

TriE scene was not without its sublimity, and the ardent, 
generous-minded Mabel felt her blood thrill in her veins, and 
her cheeks flush, as the canoe shot into the strength of the 
stream to quit the spot. The darkness of the night had lessen- 
ed, by the dispersion of the clouds ; but the overhangif^ 
woods rendered the shores so obscure, that the boats floated 
down the current in a belt of gloom that effectually secured 
them from detection. Still, there was necessarily a strong 
feeling of insecurity in all on board them ; and even Jasper, 
who by this time began to tremble in behalf of the girl, at 
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every unusual sound that arose from the forest, kept casting 
uneasy glances around him> as he d rifled on, in company. 
The paddle was used lightly, and only with exceeding care, 
for the sh'ghtest sound in the breathing stillness of that hour 
and place, might apprise thq watchful ears of the Iroquois of 
their position. 

All these accessaries added to the impressive grandeur of 
her situation, and contributed to render the moment much 
the most exciting that had ever occurred in the brief exist* 
ence of Mabel Dunham. Spirited, accustomed to self-reliance, 
and sustained by the pride of considering herself a soldier's, 
daughter, she could hardly be said to be under the influence 
of fear, yet" her heart often beat quicker than common, her 
fine blue eye lighted with an exhibition of a resolution that, 
was washed in the darkness, and her quickened feelings came, 
in aid of the real sublimity that belonged to, the scene, and ta 
the incidents of the night. 

" Mabel !'* said the suppressed voice of Jasper, as the two 
canoes floated so near each other that the hand of the young 
man held them together, " you have no dreads you trust 
freely to our care, and willingness to protect youl" 

" I am a soldier's daughter, as you know, Jasper Western, 
and ought to be ashamed to confess fear." 

"Rely on me — on us all. Your uncle. Pathfinder, the 
Delaware, were the poor fellow here, I myself, will risk every- 
thing rather than harm should reach you," 

" I believe you, Jasper," returned the girl, her hand un- 
consciously playing in the water. " I know that my undo 
loves me, and will never think of himself vntil he has first 
thought of me ; and I believe you are all my father's friends, 
aftd would wilh'ngly assist his child. But 1 am not so feeble 
and weak-minded as you may think, for though only a girl 
from the towns, and like most of that class, a little disposed to 
see danger where there is none, I promise you, Jasper, no 
foolish fears of mine shall stand in the way of your doing 
your duty." 

"The Serjeant's daughter is right, and she is worthy of 
being honest Thomas Dunham's f'hild," put m the Pathfinder. 
" Ahs me ! pretty one, many is the time that your lather and 
I have scouted and marched together on the flanks and rear 
of the enemy, in nights darker than this, and that too, when 
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we did not know but the next mornent would lead us into a 
bloody ambushment. I was at his side when he got the 
wound in his shoulder, and the honest fellow will tell you 
when you meet, the manner in which we contrived to cross " 
the river that lay in our rear, in order to save his scalp." 

" He has told me," said Mabel, with more energy perhaps 
than her situation rendered prudent. " I have his letters, in 
which he has mentioned all that, and, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for the service. God will remember it. 
Pathfinder; and there is no gratitude that you can ask of the 
daughter, which she will not cheerfully repay for her father's 
life." 

" Ay, that is the way with all your gentle and pure-hearted 
creatur's I I have seen some of you before, and have heard 
of others 1 The serjeant, himself, has talked to me of his own 
young days ; and of your mother, and of the manner in which 
he courted her, and of all the crossings and disappointments, 
until he succeeded at last." 

" My mother did not live long to repay him for what he 
did to win her," said Mabel, with a trembling lip. 

"So he tells me. The honest serjeant has kept nothing 
back, for being so many years my senior, he has looked on 
me, in our many scoutings together, as a sort of son." 

" Perhaps, Pathfinder," observed Jasper, with a huskiness 
in his voice that defeated the attempt at pleasantry, " he would 
be glad to have you for one, in reality." 

" And if he did, Eau-douce, where would be the sin of it ? 
Jle knows what I am on a trail, or a scout, and he has seen 
me often, face to face, with the Frenchers. I have sometimes 
thought, lad, that we all ought to seek for wives; for the man 
that lives altogether in the woods, and in company with his 
enemies, or his prey, gets to lose some of the feeling of kind, 
in the end." 

"From the specimen I have seen," observed Mabel, "I 
should say that they who live much in the forest, forget to 
learn many of the deceits and vices of the towns." 

" It is not easy, Mabel, to dwell always in the presence of 
God, and not feel the power of his goodness. I have attended 
church-sarvice in the garrisons, and tried hard, as becomes 
a true soldier, to join in the prayers ; for though no enlisted 
sarvant of the king, I fight his battles and sarve his cause, — 
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and so I have endeavoured to worship ganison-&sbion, but 
never could raise within ine the solemn feelings tmd true 
afiection that I (eel when alone with God in the forest. There 
I seem to stand face to face^ with my Master ; all around me 
is fresh and beautiful, as it came from his hand ; and there 
is no nicety^ or doctrine, to chill the feelings. No, no ; the 
woods are the true temple, afler all, for there the thoughts are 
free to mount higher even than the clouds." 

" You speak the truth, Master Pathfinder," said Cap, «« and 
a truth that all who live much in solitude know. What, for 
instance, is the reason that stti-faring men, in general, are 
so religious and conscientious m all they do, but the fact that 
Ihey are so often alone with Providence, and have so little to 
do with the wickedness of the land. Many and many is the 
time, that I have stood my >vatch, under the equator perhaps, 
or in the Southern Ocean, when the nights are lighted up with 
the fires of heaven ; and that is the time, I can tell you, my 
hearties, to bring a man to his bearings, in the way of his 
sins* I have rattled down mine, again and again, under 
such circumstances, until the shrouds and lanyards of con- 
science have fairly creaked with- the strain. I agre^ with 
you, Master Pathfinder, therefbre, in saying if you want a 
truly religious man, go to sea, or go into the woods." 

^' Uncle, I thought seamen had little credit, generally, for 
their respect for religion." 

" All d d slander, girl ! Ask your sea-faring man what 

his real, private opinion is of your landsmen, parsons and all, 
and you will hear the other side of the (]^estion. I know no 
class of men who have been so belied as sea-faring men, in 
this particular { and it is all because ihey do not stay at home 
to defend themselves, and pay the clergy. They haven't as 
much doctrine, perhaps, as some ashore, but as for all the 
essentials of Christianity, the seaman beats the landsman, 
hand-over-hand. 

"1 will not answer for all this, Master Cap," returned 
Pathfinder, " but I dare say some of it may be true. I want 
no thunder aYid lightn^ing to 'remind me of my God, nor am 
I as apt to bethink on most of all his goodness, in trouble 
and tribulations, as on a calm, solemn, quiet day, in a forest, 
when his voice is heard in the creaking of a dead branch, or 

Vol. I .9 
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in the dong of a bird, as much in tay eara at least, as it is 
ever heard in uproar and gules. JHow is it with you, £au« 
douce ; you iace the tempests as WeH as Master Cap, and 
ought to know something of the feelings of stortns?" 

*' I tear that I am too young aad loo inexperienced, to be 
able to say much on such a subject," modestly answered 
Jasper. 

"But you have your feelings !** said Mabel, quickly. " You 
cannot — no one can live amoog such scenes without feeling 
how much they ought to trust in God I" 

" I shall not beilie my training so much as to say I do not 
, sometimes think of these things, but I fear it is not as ofieD, 
or OS much as I ought." 

"Freshwater!" resumed Cap, pithily; "you are not to 
expect too much of the young man, MabeU 1 think they call 
you, sometimes, by a name which would insinuate all this. 
£au-de-vie, is it not ?" 

" Eau-douce," quietly replied Jasper, who from sailing on 
the lake had acquired a knowledge of French, as well as ol 
several of the Indian dialects. " It is a name th^ Iroquois 
have .given me to distinguish me from some of my compa- 
nions who once sailed upon the sea, and are fond of iilliiig 
the ears of the natives, with stories of their great salt-water 
lakes." 

" And why shouldnU they ! I dare say they do the savages 
no harm** They may not civilize them, but they will not 
make them greater barbarians than they are. Ay— -^y — 
£au-deuce, that must mean the white brandy, which is no 
gre^ matter afler all, and m^y well enough be called the 
deuce, for deuced stuff it is I" 

" The signification of Eau-douoe is sweet-water, pr water 
that can be drunk, and it is the manner in which the French 
express fresh-water," rejoined Jasper, a little nettled zX the 
distinction made by Cap, although the latter was the uncle of 
Mabel. 

" And how the devil do they make water out of Eau-in- 
deuce, when it means brandy in Eau-de-vie? This may be 
the French used hereaway, but it is not that they use in Burdux 
and other French ports ; besides, among seamen Eau always 
means brandy, and Eau-de-vie, brandy of a high proof. I 
think nothing of your ignorance) young man, for it is natural 
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to your situation, and cannot be helped. If you will return 
widi'.ine, and make a v'y'geor two, on the Atlantic, i^will 
serve you a good turn the remainder of your days, and Mabet', 
there, and ail the other young women, near the coast, wiU 
think all the better of you, should you hv6 to. be as old as one 
of the trees in this ^est/' . 

** Nay, nay," interrupted the single-hearted and generous 
goidei " Jasper wants not for friends in this region, I can 
assure yt>u ; and though seeing the world, according to his 
habits, may do hitn good, as well as another, we shall think 
Bcoie the worse of him if he never quits us. Eau.douce or 
Eau-de-vie, he is a brave, true-hearted youth, and I always 
deep as sound when he is on the watch as if I was up and 
stirring myself; ay, and for that matter, sounder too. The 
Serjeant's daughter, here, doesn't believe it nec^essary for the 
lad to go to sea^ in order to make a man of him, or one who 
is worthy to be respected and esteemed." 

Mabel made no reply to this appeal, and she even looked 
towaids ' the western shore, although the darkness rendered 
the natoral movement unnecessary to conceal her face. But 
Jasper felt that there was a necessity for his saying some^ 
thiBg.; the pride of youth and manhood revolting at the idea 
of his being in a condition not to command the respect of his 
fellows, or the smiles of his equals of the other sex. Still 
b&iwQS unwilling io utter aught that might be ccmsidered 
har^to the uncle of Mabel ; and his self-command was, per- 
haps; more creditable than his modesty and spirit. 
. **1 pretend not to things I don't possess," he said, "and 
lay no claim to any knowledge of the ocean, or of naviga- 
tioa« We steer by the stars and the compass on these lakes, 
running from head-land to head-land, and, having little need 
ei.&gaves and calculations, make no use of them. But, we 
hav^ cHirdaims, notwithstanding, as I have of!en heard from 
those who have passed years on the ocean. In the first place,. 
we. have always the land aboard, and much of the time on 
a lee-shore, and that I have frequently heard makes hardy 
tailors. Our gales are sudden and severe, and we are com « 
pelled to run for our ports at all hours — " 
You have your leads," interruptisd Capw 
They are of little use, and are seldom cast." 
The deep-seas — " 
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''4 have heard of sueh things, but confess I never saw 
one." 

/< Oh ! deuce, with a vengeance. A trader, and oo deep- 
sea 1 Why, boy, you cannot pretend to be any thing 6f a 
mariner. Who the devil ever heard of a -seaman without 
his deep-sea ?" 

" I do not pretend to any particular skill, Master Cap—'' 

'* Except in shooting falls, Jasper ; except in shooting ialls 
and riflS)" said Pathfinder, coining to the rescue ; '' in which 
business, even you. Master Cap, must allow he has soras 
handiness. In my judgment, every man is to be esteemei 
or condemned according to his gills, and if Ma^er Cap is 
useless in running the Oswego falls, Itry to remember that 
be is useful when out of sight of land ; and if Jasper be 
useless when out of sight of land, I dq not forget that he 
has a true eye and steady hand when running the falls." 

" But Jasper is not useless — would not be useless, when 
out of sight of land," said Mabel, with a spirit and energy 
that caused her clear sweet voice to be startling, amid tlie 
solemn stillness of that extraordinary scene. " No one. can 
be useless there, who can do so much here, is what I meaa ; 
though I dare say, he is not as well acquainted: with ships as 
my uncle." 

" Ay, bolster each other up in your ignorance," returned 
Cap, with a sneer ; " we seamen are so niuch out-numberod 
when ashore, that it is seldom we get our dues ; but when 
you want to be defended, or trade is to be carried on, there is 
outcry ^^lahJif/^^/i^,!^ 

uncle, landsmen do not come to attack our. coasts ; 
so that seamen only meet seamen." 

"So much for ignorance! — Where are all the enemies 
that have landed in this country, French and £^lish ; let 
me inquire, niece?" 

" Sure enough, where are they !" ejaculated Pathfinder* 
** None can tell better than we who dwell in the wood^f Mas* 
ter Cap. I have often followed their line of march by bones 
bleaching in the rain, and have ibund their trail by graves, 
years after they and their pride had vanished together. Gene- 
rals and privates, they lay scattered throughout the land, -so 
many proofs of what men are when led on by th^r love of 
great names, and the wish to be more than their fellows " 
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^* I must say, Master Pathfinder, that you sometimes utter 
opinaotts that »re a little remarkable, for a man who livea by 
the rifle ; seldom snuffing the air but he smells gunpowderi 
or turoing out of his berth but to bear down on an enemy.** 

^ If you think I pass my days in warfare against my kind, 
you know neither me, nor my history. The man that lives 
in the woods, and on the frontiers, must take the chances of 
the things among whkh he dwells. For this I am not ao> 
vountabie, being but an hnmbie and powerless hunter, and 
scout, and guide. My real calling is to hunt for the army, 
on its marches, andin times of peace; although I am more 
•especially engaged in the service of one officer, who is now 
absent in the settlemente, where I never follow him. No-r- 
no-**-bloodahed and warfere are not my real gifts, but peace 
•and BSeray. Still, I must face the enemy as well as. another; 
and as for a Mingo, I look upon him, as man looks oh a 
snake— i« creator' td be put beneath the heel, whenever a 
fitting occasion offers." 

*• WelU well— I have mistaken your calling, which I had 
thougl^ as regularly warlike as that of a ship's gunner. 
'Tiiereis my brother«in«law, now ; he has been a soldier since 
he was sixteen, and he looks iipon his trade as every way as 
respectable as that of a sea-^ing man, which is a point T 
hardly ^hink it worth while to dispute with him." 

'^ My &ther has been taught to believe that it is honourable 
to carry arras," said Mabel, '< for his father was a soldier 
before him." 

"Yes, yes" — resumed the guide — "most of the Serjeant's 
^fl» are martial, and he looks at most things in this world 
'.over the barrel of his musket. One of his notions now^ is to 
prefer a king's piece to a regular double-sighted, long«barreled 
rifle I Such ooQceits will come over men, from long habit ; 
and prejudk^ is perhaps the commonest failing of human 
naiur'." 

" Ashore, I grant you," said Cap. " I never return from 
a v'y'ge, but I make the very same remark. Now, the last 
time I came in, I found scarcely a man m all York, who 
woqld think of matters and things in general as I thought 
about them myself. Every man I met appeared to have 
bowsed all his idees up into tlfe wind's eye, and when he did 
faji off a little from his. one-sided notions, it was commonly 
9* 
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to ware short round on his heel, and to l&y up as dose -as 
ever on the other tack.-' 

<<Doyou understand this, Jasper?" — the smHing Mabd 
half-whispered to the young man, who still kept his own 
canoe so near, as to be close at her side. 

" There is not so much di^ence between salt and fresh 
water, that we who pass our time on them cannot compre- 
hend each other. It is oo great merits Mabelj to un^tostaiidi 
the language of our trade." 

" Even religion," continued Gap, " isn't moored.iix exftdiy 
the same place it was in my young days. They veer and 
haul upon it ashore, as they do on all other things, and it is 
no wonder if, now and then, they get jammed. Every thing 
seems to change but the conipass, and even that has its vaii- 
ations." 

" Well," returned the Pathfinder, «« I thought Christianity 
and the compass both pretty stationary." 

" So they are, afloat, bating the variations. Religion at 
sea, IB just the same thing to-day that it was when I first put 
my hand into the tar-bucket. No one will dispute it who has 
the fear of God before his eyes. I can see no (Hfierence be- 
tween the state of religion on board ship now, and what it 
was when I was a younker. But it is not so ashore, by any 
means. Take my word for it, Master Pathfinder, it is a dif- 
ficult thing to find a man — I mean a landsman^^^who views 
these matters to-day, exactly as he looked at them forty yea^ 
ago." 

^' And yet God is unchanged--^ his woeha are^ unchanged 
—his holy word is unchanged, and all that ought fo bless 
and honour his name, should be unchanged too ! " 

" Not ashore. That is the worst of the land.; it is all the 
while in motion, I tell you, though it looks so solid. If you 
plant a tree, and leave it, on your return from a three years' 
v'y'ge you dont find it, at all, the sort of thing you left it. 
The towns grow, and new streets spring up ; the wharves are 
altered ; and the whole face of the eaitii undergoes change. 
Now a ship comes back from an India v'y'ge just the thing 
she sailed, bating the want of paint, wear and tear, and the 
accidents of the sea." • 

" That is too true, Master Cap, and more's the pity. Ahs 
me! — the thmgs they call improvements and betterments, are 
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.^I^KkdejWQiog 4nd defocjog tliela&d I Tbe gioriws works of 
•God ar^ daily out down, apd destroyedy aod ithQ band of maa 
s^rna to bet qpraiaed^ in ctmi^iDpt of bis mighty will. They 
tell me th«jre are iearAil ^igns of what we may all come to, 
•to be met with, wqst aod south of the.great lakes, though 1 
have oeTer yet visited that, region*" * 

" Whai do you. qneao,. Pathfinder 1" modestly enquired 
Jasper. 

" I mean the spots marked by the vengeanoe of heaven, 
ov, which, perhaps, have been raised up as solemn warnings 
to the thoMghtless and wasteful, hereaways. They call tbena 
prairies, and I have heard as honest Delawares as I ever 
knew, declare that the finger of God has been laid so heavily 
on them, that they are totally without trees. This is an 
awful visit9.tion to befall innocent, earth, and can only mean 
to show to what frightful conse<|uences a heedless dei^re to 
destroy may lead." 

'^Aod yet I have seen settlers who have much ianded 
thesQ open spots, becajuse Ihey saved them the toil of clearing. 
You relish your bread, P^hfinder, and yet wheat will not 
ripen in the shade." 

^' Bi:^ honesty will, and simple wishes, and a love of God, 
Jasper. Even Master Cap will tell you a treeless plain must 
resemble a desert island." 

" Why that as it may be," put in Cap. " Desert islands, 
too, have their uses, for they serve to correct the reckonings 
by. If my taste is consulted, I shall never quarrel with a 
plain for wanting ti'ees. As nature has given a man eyes to 
look about with, and a sun to shine, were it not for ship- 
building, and now and then a house, I can see no great use 
in a tree ; especially one that dont bear monkeys or fruit." 

To this remark the guide made no answer, beyond a low 
sound, intended to eqjoin silence on his companions* While 
the desultory conversation just related had been carried on 
in subdued voices, the canoes were dropping slowly down 
with the current, within the deep shadows of the western 
shore, the paddies being used merely to preserve th'^. desired 
diTection and proper positions. The strength of the stream 
varied materially, the water being seemingly siill m places, 
while in other reaches it flowed at a rate exceeding iwo, or 
even three miles, in the hour. On the rifls it even dashed 
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forward with a velocity that was appalling to the unpractised 
eye. Jasper w«8 of opinion that they might drii^ down liM 
the curiefyt to the mouth of the river in tw<6 houra frook the 
time they left the shore, and he and the Pa^iinder had agreed 
on the expediency of suffering the- oanoes to fldat of them- 
«^ves, for a time, or, at least, until they had passed die first 
dangers of their new movement. The dialogue had beeii 
carried on in voices, too, guardedly low ; for, though ttie quiet 
of deep solitude reigned in that vast and nearly boundless 
forest, nature was speaking with her thousand tongues, in 
the eloquent language of night in a wilderness. The ait 
«ighed through ten thousand trees, the water rippled, and, art 
places, even roared along the shores ; and now and then was 
heard the creaking of a branch, or a trunk, as it rubbed 
gainst some object similar to itself, under the vibrations of a 
<nicely balanced body. All living sounds had ceased.- Once, 
it is true, the Pathfinder fancied he heard the howl of a* distant 
wolf, of which a few prowled through these woods, but it was 
'a transient and doubtful cry, that might possibly have been 
4ittributed to the imagination. When he desired his compa- 
nions, however, to cease talking, in the manner just mentioned, 
his vigilant ear had caught the peculiar sound that is made 
by the parting of a dried branch of a tree, and which, if his 
senses did not deceive him, came from the western shore. 
All who are accustomed to that particular sound, will under- 
stand how readily the ear receives it, and how easy it is to 
distinguish the tread which breaks the branch from every 
other noise of the forest. 

** There is the footstep of a man on the bank," said Path- 
finder to Jasper, speaking in neither a whisper nor yet in a 
voice loud enough to be heard at any distance. " Gan the 
accursed Iroquois have crossed the river, already, with their 
arms, and without a boat ?*' 

f* It may be the Delaware I He would follow us of course 
down this bank, and would know where to look for us. Let 
me draw closer in to the shore, and reconnoitre." 

" Go, boy, but be light with the paddle, and, on no account, 
venture ashore on an onsartainty." 

^' Is this prudent ?" demanded Mabel, with an impetuosity 
that rendered her incautious in modulathigher sweet voice. 

« Very imprudent, if you speak so loud, fkir one. I like 
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your voice, which is soil and pleasing, after listening so ^ng- 
to -the tones of men ; but it must not be heard too much, or 
too freely, just now^ Your father^ the honest seijeant, will 
tell you, when you meet him, that silence is a double viriuo 
on a troiL Go, Jasper, and do justice to your own character 
for prudence." 

Ten anxious minutes succeeded the disappearance of the 
canoe of Jasper, whiph glided away from that of the Path- 
fixKler so noiselessly, that it had been swallowed up in the 
gloom before Mabel allowed herself to believe the young 
man would really venture alone, on a service that struck her 
imagination as singularly dangerous. During this time, the 
party continued to float with the current, no one speakiag, 
and it might almost be said, no pne breathing, so strong was 
the general desire to catch the minutest sound that should 
come from the shore. But the same solemn, we might indeed 
say sublime, quiet, reigned as before ; the washing of the 
water, as it piled up against some slight obstruction, and the 
sighing of the trees, alone interrupting the slumbers of the 
forest . At the end of thQ period menticmed, the snapping of 
dried branches, were again faintly heard, and the Pathfinder 
&ncied that the sound of smothered voices reached him. 

" I may be mistaken," he said, " for the thoughts oflen 
ftlicy what the heart wishes ; but these were notes like the 
low tones of the Delaware !" 

"Do the dead of the savages ever walk/?" demanded Cap. 

" Ay, and run, too, in their happy hunting-grounds, but 
nowhere else. A red-skin finishes with the 'arth, afler the 
breath quits the body. It is not one of his giils to linger 
around his wigwam, when his hour has passed*" 

" I see some object on the water," whispered Mabel, whose 
eye had not ceased to dwell on the body of gloom, with 
close intensity, since the disappearance of Jasper. 

" it is the canoe 1" returned the guide, greatly relieved. 
" All must be safe, or we should have heard from the lad." 
. In another minute the two canoes, which became visible 
to those they carried, only as they drew near each other* 
again floated side by side, and the form of Jasper was recog- 
nised at the stern of his own boat. The figure of a second 
man was seated in the bow, and as the young sailor so 
wielded his paddle, as to bring the face of his companion 
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near the eyes of the Pathfinder and Mabel, they bot i recog- 
nised the person of the Delaware. ' 

** Chiflgachgook — my brother!" said the guide, in the 
dialeet of Ihe other's people, a tremor shaking his. voice that 
betrayed the strength of his feelings-^'* Chief of the Mohi- 
dans ! my heart is very glad. ^Oftenhave we passed through 
blood and strife together, but I was afraid it was never to be 
so again." 

"Hugh !-^- The Mingos are sqiiaws!< — Three of their 
scalps hang at my girdle. They (fe not know how to strike* 
the Great Serpent of the Delawares. Their hearts have no 
blood, and their thoughts are on their return path, across the 
Waters of the Great Lake." ^ 

" Have you been among them, chief? — and what has be-' 
come of the warrior who was in the river?" ' 

" He has turned, into a fish, and lies at the bottom with 
the eels! Let his^ brothers bait their hooks for him. Pttth- 
finder, I have counted the enemy, arid have touched th^ir 
fifies." . ' : ; ; ' 

" Ah 1 1 thought he would be venturesome !" exclaimed the 
guide, in English^ ** The risky f^low has been in'theiifiidst 
of them, and has brought us back their whole history. Speak, 
Chingachgook, and I will make our fi^ends as knowing as 
ourselves." 

The Delaware now related in a low earnest manner,' the 
substance of all his discoveries since he was kst seenstrog'- 
gling with his foe, in the river. Of the fate of his antago- 
nist he said no more,' it not being usual for a warrior to 'boast 
in his more direct and useful narratives. As soon as h^ h'a4 
conquered in thett fearful strife, however, he'swam to the east- 
ern shor§, landed with caution, and wound his way in 
amof^st the Iroquois, concealed by the darkness, undetected, 
And, in the main, even unsuspected. Once, indeed, he h^d 
been question'ed, but answering that he was Arrowhead, iKf 
further inquiries were made. By the passing remarks, ^he 
soon asefertained that the party was out expressly to intercept 
Mabel and her uncle, concerning whose rank, however, thev 
had evklently been deceived. He also ascertained enoibgh 
to justify the suspicion that Arrowhead had betrayed them to 
Iheir enemies, for some motive that it was not now easy to 
ceacli, as he had not yet received the reward of his services. 
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Pathfinder communicated no more of this intelligence to 
his ^ompamons tl^n he thought might relieve their appre- 
hensions, intimating at the same time, that now weus the 
mdmeDt for ezertiooi the Iroquois not having yet entirely 
recovered dnm the confusion created by their losses. 

" We shall find them at the rifl, I make no manner of 
douhtj" he continued, ^* and there it will be our fate to pass 
them, or to fall into their hands. The distance to the garri- 
son will then be so short, that I have been thinking of the 
plan of landing with Mabel, myself, that I may take her in 
hj some of the by-ways, and leave the canoes to their chances 
in the rapids.'^ 

"It will never succeed. Pathfinder," eagerly interrupted 
Jasper. " Mabel is not strong enough to tramp the woods in 
a night like this. Put her in my skiff, and I will losift my life, 
or carry her through the rid safely, dark as it is." 

" No doubt you will, Jad ; no one doubts your willingness 
to' do anything to serve the Serjeant's daughter ; but it noust 
.be the eye of Providence, and not your own, that will take 
you safely through the Oswego rift in a night like this." 

f* And who will lead her safely to the sarrison if she land? 
Is not the night as dark on shore as on the water ? or do you 
think I know less of my calling than you know of youre ]" 

*' Spiritedly said, lad; but if I should lose my way in the 
iark» and I believe no man can say truly that such a thing 
ever yet happened to me — but, if I should lose my way, no 
other harm would come of it than to pass a night in the 
forest, whereas a false turn of the paddle, or a hroad sheer 
of the canoe, would put you and the young woman into the 
river, out of which it Ls more than probable the Serjeant's 
daughter would never come alive." 

" I will leave it to Mabel, herself; I am certain that she 
will feel more secure in the canoe." 

" I have great confidence in you both," answered the girl, 
*' and have no doubts that either will do all he can to prove 
to my father how much he values him ; but I confess I should 
not like to quit the canoe, with the certainty we have of there 
being enemies like those we have seen, in the forest. But my 
uncle can decide for me, in this matter." 

" I have no liking for the woods," said Cap, " while one 
has a clear drift like this on the river. Besides, Master 
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Pathfinder, to say nothing of the savages, you overlook the 

sharks." 

" Sharks ! who ever heard of sharks in the wilderness f* 

" Ay ! sharks, or hears, or wolves — no matter what yoa 
call a thing, so it has the mind and power to bite?' 

" Lord, lord, man ; do you dread any creatur^ that is to 
be found in the American forest ? A catamount is a skeary 
animal, I will allow, but then it is nothing in the hands of a 
oractised hunter. Talk of the Mingos, and their devikrieii, 
if you will ; but do not raise a false alarm about bears and 
wolves." 

" Ay, ay. Master Pathfinder, this is iall n^elt enough for 
you, who probably know the name of every creature you 
would meet. Use is every thing, and it makes a man bold 
when he might otherwise be bashful. I have known seamen 
in the Ic^ latitudes, swim for hours at a time, among sharks 
fifteen or twenty feet long, and think no more of what they 
were doing, than a countryman thhaks of whom he is amongst, 
when he copies out of a church-door of a Sunday afternoon.** 

".This is extraordinary!" exclaimed Jasper, who, in gooa 
sooth, had not yet acquired that material part of his trAd6, 
the ability to spin a yarn. " I have always heard that it was 
certain death to venture in the water, among sharks!" 

" I forgot to say, that the lads always took capstan-bars, 
or gunners' handspikes, or crows with them, to rap the beasts 
over the noses, if they got to be troublesome. No — no — 1 
have no liking for bears and wolves, though a whale, in my 
eye, is very much the same sort of fish as a red-herring, 
after it is dried and salted. Mabel and I had better stick to 
the canoe." 

" Mabel would do well to change canoes,"- added Jasper. 
" This of mine is empty, and even Pathfinder will allow that 
ray eye is surer than his own, on the water." 

" That I will, cheerfully, boy. The water belongs to your 
giflf, and do one will deny that you have improved them to 
the utmos*. You are right enough in believing that the ser- 
jeont's r>.ughter will be safer in your canoe than in this ; 
an J, though I would gladly keep her near myself, I have her 
wr3lfa/f; too much at heart, not to give her honest advice. 
Brir.g your canoe close alongside, Jasper, and I will givfe 
/cu what yor. must consider as a precious treasure." 
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^< I 40.80 CQBttder it^" veturaed the yodthi not loisin^a mo- 
ment in complying with the vequest ; when Mabel passed 
fnxn (Jne canoe to the other, taking her €feat on the ef^ts 
wiuch had ■ hitberta ooniposed its sole cargo. 

As soon a3 this airangement was made, the canoes sepa>» 
rated a short distanee, and the- paddles were used, though 
with great care to avoid making any noise. The eoviversa^ 
tion gradually ceased, and as- the dreaded riA was approach^ 
ed, ali becafsoe impressed with the gravity of the mometit. 
That their enemies would endeavour to reach this poiift -be- 
fore them, was almost certain ; and it seemed so liCrte probH'-^ 
ble any one should attempt to pass it, in the profound obs6u- 
rity which reigned, that Path6nder was confident parties were 
eo both sides of. the river, in the hope of intercepting themr 
when they might land. He would not have madg^the pro- 
posal, he did, had he not felt sure of his own abilky to 
convert this very anticipation of success, into- a means of 
defeating the plans of the Iroquois. As the arrangement now 
stood» however, every thing depended on the skill of those 
who guided the canoes ; for should either hit a reck, if not 
split asunder, it would almost certainly be upset, and then 
would come not only all the hazards of the river itself, but, 
for Mabel, the certainty of falling into the hands of her pur- 
suers. The utmost circiimspection consequently became ne- 
cessary, and each one was too much engrossed with his own 
thoughts,; to feel a disposition to utter more than was called* 
for by the exigencies of the case. 

. As the canoes stole silently along, the roar of the rift be- 
came audible, and it requited all the fortitude of Cap to keep 
his seat, while these boding sounds were approached, amid 
a darkness that scarcely permitted a view of the outlines of 
the wooded shore, and' of the gloomy vault above his head 
He retained a vivid impression of the Falls, and his imagina- 
tion was not no)v idle, in swelling the dangers of the rift to 
a level with those -of the headlong descent lie had that day 
made, and even to inerease theni, under the influence of 
doubt and uncertainty. In this, however, the old raarinei' 
was mistaken, for the Oswego Rift and the Oswego Falls are 
very different in their characters and violence; the- formed 
being no more than a rapid, that glances among isfaallotvs 
Vol. I. 10 



aod reqiu^ whfle the lalter Kttlly Reserved ike name k bdre, 
as ha9 been already shown. • 

. Mahel certainly felt distrust and apprehension; but her 
entire situation was so novel, and her reiianoe on her guide 
so great, that she retained a seif-'coimnaod that might not 
have existed had she cleaiier perceptions of the trudi, or been 
better acquainted wkh the helplessness of men, when jplaced 
ifl q>position to the power and majesty of nature. 

'< That is the spat you hav^ mentioned ?" she satd to Jas« 
per, when the roar of the riH first came fnesh and distinot 
oaherea?. 

'^ {t is ; and I beg y4>u to have confidence in sae. We wte 
not old acquaintanoes, Mabel, but we live many days in one^ 
in this wilderness^ I think already,, that I have known you* 
years I" * 

"And T do not &e] as if you were a stranger to me, laspen; 
I have every reliance on yottr skill, as wdl as on your dispo- 
sition to serve me." 

" We shall see^^yfe shiEtU see. Pathfinder is striking thiB: 
lapids too near the centre of the river. The bed 6f the water 
i|9 closer to the eastern shore; but I cannot make him bear 
me, now. Hold firmly to th^ caiK)e, MaheU and fear mK 
thing." 

At the next moment, the swill- current had sucked ^hem: 
into the rifi, and for the three or four minutes the.awe-8tniek,> 
rather than the alarnned girl, saw nothing around her hoi! 
sheets of glancing foam ; heard nothing but the roar of wa« 
tors. Twenty times did the canoe appear about to dash 
against some curling and bright wave, that showed itself even- 
amid that obscurity, and as ofien did it glide away again, 
unharmed; impelled by the vigorous arm of him whogov^ 
erned iti movements. Once, and once only, did Jasper seem 
to lose command of his fmij bark, during which brief space) 
it fairly whirled entirely round ; but, by a desperate efibrt, he 
brought it agaiA under control, recovered the lost channel, 
and was soon rewarded for all his anxiety by finding himself 
floating quietly in the deep water l)elow the rapids; secure 
from every danger, and without having taken in enough of 
the element to serve (or a draught. 

" All. is over, Mabel," the young man- cried, cheerfully. 
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**The danger is past, and you may now, indeed, hope to 
meet your father this very night" 

'< Qod be praised ! : Jfisper, ipe shall owe this great hap- 
piness to you !" 

'< The Pathfinder may claim a lull share in 4he merit ; — 
but what has becoiQe of the i^tfaer oanoer' 

<' I see soiaetkiQg aear as on the wateirr is it not the boat 
of our friends ?*' 

A few strokes of the paddle brought Jaspev to the side of 
the pbjeqt ia question. It was the other canoe, empty and 
bottom upwards. No sooner did the youn^ man asoertaiil 
this iact^.than- he b^c^n to search for the awanmon; aad; to 
his great joy, Cap was soon discovered drifting doftm with 
ihe current ; .tiieold seaQMt«i pralbviog the chBDbe84^drowiiP> 
ing, to those of laiKUng among isavaget. He was hpuiad into 
the caaoe, though not yvitboiit idifficu^, and then th« seaBcii 
ended; for Jasper was . persmii^^ that ihe Paithfliider wmld 
wade to the shore, the water, heing i^llow, in poBtoaiice to 
Abandoning his beloved rifle. 

The remainder of the pa9Siage was shorty though made 
.amid da^rkness and doubt. After a short pause, a dull voaring 
sound iH^as beardi xiirbi^h at times ^resembled ihe kmitterings 
of distant tender, and then agfiin brought wttfa It the waafe" 
ing of waters. Jasper announced to his companions that 
ti^y pow bc^ the surf pf thp l^ke. Ijow, curved. apite of 
land Ifiy .before tbem, into -the ibay Ibrmed .1^. .ooa^if miack 
the canoe glided, and Urn it sJ^t up noiaeleasly upon a ^om 
,velly bi^a.c^ T^e jtranstitioii timt followed Ivaa so faorriad 
and great, that Mabel scarq^ kmw 'Wht^ pasaed. In tha 
fCQurseof a few mioutes, however* «eolifiBls had been panad, 
a gate wa» opened, and the agitated fpirl fbuad heiaelf in the 
qxiigus of a parent who was almost a (rtnui^er to her. 
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.'' - CHAPTER Vm. - - 

■ • ' **A fend of love, and a land of light, 
Withooteii'iiui, or Dioon, or ni^fat: 
4 , ; -Where tJm fiver (fiwa'd a.imng siream. 

And the light a pure celestial beam: .. 
,^ The land pf vision, U would seem 
' ' ' ^ '* A slili, an everlasting dream." 

I • •' Q(JT£EN*B WaKK. 

!••.< . • ' ; :«•••'{ ' • "' ' ' • . •' 

Twm restthst saedSeds Mtgae, and which attends a new- 
dy awakened sense df 'secarity, is generally sweet and deep. 
•SuobtWEs tbA^iket with-M^ihel, w§6 did not rise front her 
diunible imUet^ diich « bed as a serje^nf's daughter liiight 
i6laim in k remolie frontier post, until iong afler the garrison 
iUttd obeyed ibe^umiblfsunimbKld of' the drums, and had as- 
«ai&mbleid ati the noorningp&rade. ^ Seijeant Dunham, on whose 
shoulders fell the task of attending to these ordinary and 
liaiiy duties, had got through all his morning avocations, and 
'WBs beginDiii^'to think of his breakfkst, ere his child le^ her 
roofn^and cdm^ into 'the f^esh air,- equally bewildered, de- 
ckled, Und gratefiil, at the novefty and security of her hew 
isitilation.: . • ^ 5. ' 

At the time of which we afe writing, Oswego was one of 
Iheextiorae frontier poets of the Briti&fh possessions on* this 
oosiCinent.' It had not beeki'lotig occupied, and was garrison- 
ed by -a battalion of a regiment that had been originally 
JScoteh, but intq which iHany Americans had been, received, 
^nee its arrival in this country ,-^an innovation that had led 
ihe way to Mabd's father filling the humble, but responsible, 
situation, of the oldest Serjeant. A few young officers, also, 
who were natives of the colonies, were to be found in the 
corps. The fort, itself, like most works of that character,, 
was better adapted to resist an attack of savages, than to 
withstand a regular siege ; but the great difficulty of trans- 
porting heavy artillery, and other necessaries, rendered the 
occurrence of the latter, a probability so remote, as scarcely 
to enter into the estimate of the engineers who had planned 
the defences. There were bastions of earth and logs, a dry 
ditch, a stockade, a parade of considerable extent, and bar(> • 



Hacks of logs, tk9l ^p^w^rfsd tbe doable purpose of dwqUiiigii 
.aod fortificBlio^is., A lew ligl^it field*pie(>es stood m'ihe airta 
.of the forti rjeadyto be conveyed lio aay point where thcsf 
might be.waated, and oiie or two heavy iron guns looked otit 
from the sumoiits of the advanced angles, as so many ad^ 
.monitions to the audacious to respect their power. 

When Afahel, quitting the qonvenient^ but eomparaliyeiy 
jcetired hut^ where ]ier father- had been periqitted topiaoe heE^ 
issued into the pure air of the .morning, she found herself .Ht 
the foot of a bisistion, that lay invitij:^ly before her, with f 
promise of giving a coup d'ceii of all that had been cQOoeal^ 
ed in the darkness of the preceding night. Trtppiog up the 
grassy ascent, the light*hearted, as ivell its light-footed girl» 
found herself, at once, on a point where the sight,^t a S^W 
varying glances, could take in lail theex:ternal noveltieo of 
Jier Dew situation. 

To the southward lay the (brest through which she bad 
been journeying, sp many weary days, and 'which had 
proved i^ full of dangers. It was separated from the.stgok^ 
ade, by a belt of open land, that had been principally cleared 
of itJB woods, to form the martial constructions around hen 
[This glacis, (or . such in f^ct was i^ military uses, rni^ 
^ave covered a hundred ac;res, but witti it every .sign ofcml.- 
isation ceased* All beyond wa^ G^re^ ; that den^^* isiifamdf 
na^e fore^ that M^bei could now picture to herself, through 
her recollections, with its hidden, gla;^y<Ukea» its.ddik,' roll* 
mg streams, and its world of nature ! . 

Turning irom this view,ouc hepoi))e felt her i^h^ek' fanned 
by a fresh and grateful breeze,. auch as she had not exprsrit 
enoed since quitting the far-dista)^t coast» Here pi new soeiM 
presented itself; although expected, it wa^.not without b 
p^art, and a low exclamation indicative of pleasure, that tte 
eager eyes of the girl drunk in its beauties. To the uorthi 
and east, and west, in every direction, in short, over one eof 
tire half of the novel panorama, lay a field orrolUng' waters* 
The element was neither of that gliassy gr^n, which. 4i«tio^ 
guishes the American waters in general, nor y^ of the .deep^ 
blue of the ocean ; the colour being of a slightly limber hue, 
that scarcely afi^cted its limpidity. No land was to he seen, 
with the exception of the adjacent coast, which stretched to 
the right.and leA, in an unbroken outline of forest, with wide 
10* 
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'hayBj attd tew'head-lahds or poib^rsl^f teWch bf thfe-sfiorts 
■WM rocky, and into its cavferns the sluggishA^ftters occasion- 
aHj^ rolkedt, pnxiueing a hollow soand, thit iteaembled' the 
concussions of a distant gUn. Nb sfeil Whitened the surface, 
no whalo or other fish gambolled on its bosom, no sign of 
use, or service, rewarded the longest and most tninule ^zfe 
at its boundless expanse. It was ^ scene, on t>ne side, of 
appareotlyfehdle^ forests,' ^hfle awa^e of seemingly inteir- 
minabie water spread itself on the othfer. Natufe had n^ 
f)eared to deSght in producing gnand effects, by setting tw6 
of her principal agents in bold relief' to each oUicr, tfeglectt 
ing details ; ;the eye turning frorii the Woad carpet of leav^; 
■to the still broader field of fluid, froin- the endless but gentle 
heavings of the lake,' to thie holy calm and poetical solitude 
4ff th^ fbreet,' with Wonder And delighti. 

Mabel Dunham, though unsophisticated, like most of hei* 
JDodntrywometi of that |)eriod, and ingenuous and frank as 
kmy Wanff- hearted and sincere-minded girl weH could* be, 
wasi'not altogethet" without a feeling for the poetry bf'thi* 
beautiful earth of ^urs. Although she could scarcely be siiiB 
to fee educated at all, for few of her sfejt; at that day, and tji 
this; country, t«fceiv«d much more than the rudiments of pl^ih 
English Instruction; still she had been faught'much iWofife thaA 
was usual for young wbmenrlti' her own station in hfe, and, 
ih <one-i^eiise c^tainly, ste did Credit to her tcacWfig'. ^Tfie 
widow of a field-officer, who formerly belonged to the same 
regiment as her father, had taken the child iii chferge at the 
death of its^ mother, and unrfer- the cai^ of this iady, Mabe[ 
haid acquired ^ome tastes, and many idfeas, which otherwise 
might always have remainMiitrangerd to her. Her situation 
in the family 'had been less that of a domestic than 6f Ary 
humble companion^ and the results were quite ap|)areht M 
her urttire,^ her language, her sentiments, and even in het 
fee^ingsr, though neither, periiapsj rose to the' level of those 
which would properly characterize a lady. She had lost tho 
oddraer and'le^ jrefined habits and manners of one in her 
c^rigltia) positSoi), without havikig quite reached a pomt that 
disqualified her for the situation in life that the accidents of 
birth and fortune woufd probably "compel her to fill. All 
«lse that was disttective and peculiar in her, belonged to na- 
tiiral characten 



With>«sMoh; ^uitoooildDtsv^h wSl'OcieaBiem- the reader tib 
Vfmder^ if he ieajrns that Mabel viewed the a<^ 'seehe before 
her wilb a pleastti0 far supenertb tfaat-prddii^^d by Vulg£lr 
sarprise. She feltita ordinary beauties, «^ ftiost Woaid havp 
&It ^em, l)ut she had also a iceiing foritd^ublimity ; for that 
fiofletied solitude) that-cahn grandeu r,= Itnd^eloqtienf repose that 
ever pervades broad views .. of nutor^l objects^ Which fclre^eft 
i^adisturbed by the labours and struggles of man; • 

• , "How beautiful !"'sheexclainaedy tancons^^ioos of speaking, 
«s.)5he:atood on the solitary bai^tij facing thd aff from thb 
lake» aod^ispeneacing'lbe gefiial influence 6f its freshne^ 
l^rvadiiig both her body and her mind, "Hdw very beau- 
tiful; aad yet how singular P .. . , 
- The words, and the train of her ideas, were inferrupfed' by 
a touch of a finger on her shoulder, add tufniiig, itf the 
aj^ct&tion of ^eihg her father, Mabel fbund Pathfinder art 
h»r side» He was leanirtgquietly W his long rifle, bnfl 
lattghkag m his quiet manner, while, with an Outstretched 
•tmvh^i swept over the nviiole- panorama of land and Water. 

.** Here you have both our domains," he said, *^ Jasper's 
and mine. The lake is for him, and the Woods are' for tti^. 
Tim lad ^metimes boasts of ^he bl'eadth of his dominibits, but 
I .tell Inm my trees make as broad a plain on the face of 
tkis 'anb, as all his water. Well, Mabel, you are fit for 
either, for I do not see that fear of the Mingos, or night 
marches can destroy your pretty looks." 

♦^It is a new character for the Pathfinder to appeiir in; to 
compliment a silly girl." 

' '• Not silly, Mabel ; no, not in the 'least silly. The ser- 
jeant^s daughter would do discredit to her worthy father, 
were she to do, or sajr, any thing that, in common honesty, 
oonld be ealled silly •'^' 

" Then she must take care and not put too much jfiith' ikl 
treacherous, flefttetipg words. But, Pathfinder, I rejofce to 
see you among '^s again ; for, though Jfesper dfid not i^eem to 
feel much unelisiness, I was afhtid some accident might have 
happened to you and your friend, (in that frightful rift." 

** The lad kows us both, Cind was sartain that- we should 
not drown, which is scarcely one of my gi(*s. It ^vonTd have 
been hard swimmirig, of a sartainty, with a long-barreried 
nfle in thehai^d; ancl what between the jGfdme, and the sa* 



,vagQs^ and the French, Elldeer andJihavei^ii&tibrougb'too 
much ia coi9fwnyt to part very easily. No— ni>^we waded 
ashor^e, the nA beiog /shallow enough for ihat, with small ex- 
.ceptioas, ^nd we landed with cnir arms in our hands. W« 
had to take our time. for it, on acKH)uht of the Iroquois, i wtft 
^wn ; but, as soon .as the skulking vagabonds saw the lights 
4hat the seijeant-Sent down to your, canoe, we well iindep> 
stood they \ifOuld decamp, since a visit might have been ex*- 
pected from some of tJie garrison. Bo it was only isitting 
.patiently on the stones, for an hour, and all the danger waa 
over. Patience is the greatest of virtues in a woodbman^-* ' • 

'* I rejoiop to hear this, for fatigue iltself could scarcidj 
make me sleep, for thihking of what might befall you;" 

, ^X4ord. bless your tender little heart, Mabel I But this is 
the way, with all you gentle ones, I must s^y, on my part^ 
jiowever, that I was right glad to see the lanterns come down 
to the waters-side, wl^ich I knew to be a sure siga of yav^ 
safety. We hunters, and guides are rude beings, l»it we hat;^ 
our feelings^ and our idees, as well as any geneml in ttia 
^army* Both Jasper and I would have died, before you should 
have, come to harm — wfe would .1" • ' 

'* I thank you for all you did for me, Pathfindeir^ linom 
the bottom of my heart, I thank you, and depeid oa it mf 
father shall know it. I have already told him mooh, fac^ 
have still a duty to perform, on this subject." 

" Tush. Mabel ! The serjeant knows what the woods he^ 
wd what men — true red-men be, too. There is little: need 
to tell him any thing about it. Well, now you have met 
your fairer, do you find ' the honest old soldier the sort of 
person you expected to find.1" 

** He is my oWn dear father, andreodived me as a soldier 
and a father should receive a child. Have you known him 
long, Pathfinder ?" 

"That is as people coqnttime. I wasjifattM^lv© when the 
Serjeant look me on my first scouting, and that«is now move 
than twenty years ago. We had a tramping time of it, and 
as it was before your day, you would have had no father, 
had not the rifle been one of my natural giils." 

" Explain yourself." 

**.It is. too simple for many words. We were ambu^ied 
and the. Serjeant ^ a had hurt, and .Mfould. have lost hist 
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.•calp, but for a sort of inbred turn I took to the weapon. 
We brought him oH*, howevcr> and a handsomer head of 
hair, for his time of life, is not to be found in the rijiment^ 
than the serjeant carries about wjth him, this blessed day.'^ . 

'^ You saved my father's life, Pathfinder !" exclaimed Ma« 
bel, unconsciously, though warmly, taking one of his bard 
ainewy hands into both her own. *' God bles» you for tbi^^ 
too, among your other good acts." 

. *'*' ^B^y^ I did not say that much, though I. believe. I did 
save bis scalp. A man might live without a scalp, and so I 
pannot say I saved his life. Jasper may say that much con* 
aaming you ; for without his eye and arm the canoe would 
never have passed the rifl in safety, on a night like the last. 
The gifls of the lad are for the water, while mineiare for the 
buQt and ihe trail. He is yondep, in the cove, there, look* 
ing ailer the canoes, and keeping an eye on his beloved little 
craft To my eye, there is no likelier youth, in these parts, 
than Jasper Western." 

For the first time since she had leil her room, Mabel now 
turned her eyes beneath her, and got a view of what might 
be called the fore-ground of. the remarkable picture she had 
been studying with so much pleasure. The Oswego threw 
its dark patera into the lake, between banks of some height ; 
that on its eastern side, being bolder and projecting farther 
AOrth than that on its western* The fort was on the latteri 
and immediately beneath it, were a few huts of logs, which^ 
as they could not interfere with the defenoe of the piaoe-, ^lad 
been emcted along the strand for the purpose of receiving 
and containing such stores as were landed, or were intended 
tp be embarked in the communications between the difierent 
fxurts on the shores of Ontario. There wene two low* cunsed 
gravelly points, that had been fi>rm^ with surprising fegu^ 
larity by the counteracting forcea of the northerly winds and 
the swift current, and which, inolining from- thci storms of 
the lake, formed two coves within the river* That -o« the 
western side was the most deeply indented, and as it also 
had the most water, it formed a sort of pjctuoesqiie little poft» 
for the post. It was along the narrow strand that lay between 
the low height of the fort and the water of this cove, that the 
nide buildings, just mentioned, had. been erected. 

Several skiiSs, batteaux and canoes wero:hauM up c»i tfao 
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ehore, «i*d in the cove itadf loy the little dra^, from ^hicfi 
Jasper obtained his claim to be considered a sailor. She was 
cutler-rigged, might have been of Ibrty tons bartheni was so 
neatly constructed and painted as to have something of the 
air of a vessel of war, though entirely without quarter^, and 
rigged and sparred with so scrupulous a regard to proportions 
And beauty, as. well as fitness and judgment, as to give her 
an appearance that even Mabel at once dihiinguished to be 
gallant and trSnri. Her mould was admirable, for a Wright 
of great skill had sent her draAs froni England at the 
express request of the officer who had caused her to be con*- 
structed; her paint dark, warlike and neat; and the long 
coach-whip pennant that- she wore, at once proclaimed her 
to be the property of the king. Mer name was the Scud. 
- " That, then, is the vessel of Jasper !" said Mabel, who 
associated the master of the little craA quite naturally witll 
4be cutler itself. " A*€ there many others on this lake?" 

** The Frenchers have three ; one of w^ich they telf me is 
a real ship, -such as are used on the ocean, anotlier a brig, 
and a third is a cutter, like the Scud, here, which they call 
the Squirrel, in their own tongue, however ; and which seems 
to have a natural hatred of our own pretty b6at> for Jeisp^ 
seldom goes out that the Squirrel is not at his heels.^' 

" And is Jasper one to run from a Frenc4iman, though hd 
appears in the shape of a squirrel, and that, too, on the 
Waterl" 

" Of what- use w<^d vfeldur be without the means of turn* 
ing it to account ? Jasper is a brave boy, as ail on this fron*- 
tier know ; but he has no gun except a little howitzer, and thetl 
liis'oreweonsi^ts only ^f two nnen besides himself, and a bo^ . 
I wm with him in one of his trampooses, and the y oongstet 
was risky en^etgh, for he brought us so near the enemy that 
rifles began to talk; but the Frenchers carry cannon,, and 
ports, arid neveti-show fhedr fkees outside of Frontenac, with« 
wkt kavik^r «ome twenty men, besides their Squirrel, in their 
cstitter« N€^-— no — this Scud was baik for flying, and the 
Ufajpr 6»ys he will BOt put her in a fighting humour, by giv- 
ing her men and arfi^, lest she should take him at his word, 
ttiid get her wings clipped. I know little of these things, lor 
my gifls are not «t all in that way ; but I see the reason of 
difd &ng^-i-I'^8tte iti» reason, though Jasper dees not." 
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'*Ali<I tore: 18 my uiicle» m^tie the woiae ibr bis amtn;- 

coming to Ipok at this inland sea*" 

Sure enough, Cap, who had announced bis approach by a 
couple of lusty heras, now made his appeamnce on the bas- 
tion, where, after nodding to his nieoe and her companioo^ 
he madeaiieUjberate survey o£ ^he e;ip9jise of water before 
him. Jo order to efiect this ^t his ease, the martoer moui^^* 
on one of the old iron- guns, folded his arms across his breast, 
and balanced his body, as if h^ felt the motion of a vesseL 
To complete the picture^ he had a short pipe in his mouth* 

'< Well, Master Cap,!' asked the Pathfinder innocently, ibr 
he did iK)t detect the expression of contempt that was gradii^. 
ally settling on the features of the other, *' is it nol a beautiful 
sheet, and fit to be named a sea 1" . . . ^ 

'< This, then, is what you qal) your la|ie r' demanded Cap, 
sweeping the joorthern horizon with his pipe. ^'I sty, is: 
tjiis, really, your lake ?" 

'< Sartain ; and, if the judgment of one who has lived oa 
the shores of many others can be taken, a. very good lake 
\t is.** 

'* Just as 1 expected ! A pond in djmensioBS) and a scuUie*. 
butt in taste. It is all in vain to tr$»vel inland, in the hope of. 
seeing any thing either fiill-gro^A or usefuL I knew it would 
turn out just in this way." 

*'What is the matter with Ontario, Master Cap? It is^ 
large, and fair to look at, and pleasant enough ^o drink, ibf/ 
those who can't get at the water of the springy." 

'' Do you call this large?" asked Cap^ again sweeping the 
air with the pipe. '< I will just ask you what there is '4arge 
about it? Didn't Jasper himself confess tha^ it was oaly 
some twenty leiagues from shore to shore? 

"Biit uncle," interposed Mabel, "no land is to be seen, 
except here on our own coast. To me it looks exactly like 
the ocean." 

" This bit of a pond look like thc^ocean ! Well, Magnet, 
that from a girl who has had real seamen in her family is 
downright nonsense. What is tltere about it, pr»y,,that has 
even the outline of a sea on it ?" 

' " Wh^, there is water — water — ^water — nothipg but water, 
for miles on miles — far as the eye can see.". 

" And isn't there water — water — water — nothing but water 



fdrittileft ©m m^ to j^ur t^ei^j-fliat yow Hfeve been ca- 
noeing through, too?— aj'-, and * as far m the eye can see* 
in the bargam-r'' ' 

"Yes, unclei bat the rivers hav* tSieiif bknkl^, and there 
aite trees aloDg them, and Ihey are narrow.'* '* 

• " And iso*t this a bank where we stand— ^lonVth^se sol 
di^ call this the bank of the lakeytind arVt thefrfe ti-eea^ in 
thousands, and ar^n^t twenty leagues narrow enough of all 
odnscience? Who the devil ever heard of the batiks of th^ 
ocean; unless it might be- the banks that are underwater?" • 
'•■ **But> uncle, we cannot see across' this lake, as we can 
see atnposs a riv^r." 

*♦ There you are out, Magnet. ArVt the Amazon, and 
Oronoco, and La Plata rivers, and can you see across themf 
Harkee, -Pathfinder, T very much doubt if this strijie of water 
here, be even a lake; for to* me it appears to be only a river. 
You are by no means particular about your geography, I 
find, up here in the n^oods.'' 

^ There yow are out, Master Cap. There is ti river, and 
a noble one too, at each end of it ; but this is old Ontario be- 
fore youj and, though it is not my gift to live on a lake, to 
lAy judgment there are fehfr- better than this." ' 

"And, nnclcj if we stood tm the beach at Rockaway, what 
more should we see, than we now behold ? There is a shore' 
(Jn one side, or b&nks there, and trees, too, as well as those 
Which are here.*' ' 

"This is perverfeeAeSs, Magnet, and young girls should 
Steer clear of any thing like obstinacy. In the first place, 
the oceati has coasts, but no banks, except the Grand Batiks, 
as I teU you, which are out of sight of land ^ and you will 
not pretend that this bank is put "of sight of land, or even 
under water?" 

As'JMabel could not very plausibly set up this extravagant 
opinion. Cap pursued the subject, his countenance beginning 
to discover the triumph of a successful disputant. 

"And then them trees bear no comparison to these trees. 
The coasts, of the ocean have farms, and cities, and country- 
seats, and, in some parts of the world, castles and nrionaste- 
wes, and light*houses— -ay-^^ay — ^light-houses, in particular, 
on them j not one of all which things is to be seen here. 
No — ^no— Master Pathfinder, I never heard of an ocean that 
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liftdif t mote or less ligfat-hoases on it, whereas, hereaway, 
Hiere is not even a beacon;'' 

** *niere is what is better — ^there's what is better ; a forest 
imd noble trees, a fit temple of God.'* 

" Ay, your forest may do for a lake, but of what use would 
an ocean be, if the earth all around it were forest 1 Ships 
ircuM be unnecessary, as timber might be floated in rafts, 
and there would be an end of trade, and what woul^ a world 
he wtthoat trade; I am of that philosopher's opinion, who 
says, human nature was invented for the pnrposes of trade. 
Magnet, I am astonished that you should think this water 
even looks like sea- water! Now, I dare say, that there 
isn't such a- thing as' a whale, in all your lake. Master 
Pathfinder I" 

*^ I never heard of one, I will confess, but I am no judge' 
of animals that live in the water, unless it be the fishes of the 
rivers and the brooks." 

" Nor a grampus, nor a porpoise even ; not so much as a 
poor devil of a shark?** 

"Twill not take it on myself to say there is either. My 
gife are not in that way, I tdl you. Master Cap.'* 

" Nor herring, nor albatross, nor flying-fish" — continued 
Cap, who kept his eye fastened on the guide, in order to see 
how far he might venture. " No such thing as a fish that 
can fly, I dare say ?" 

• ** A fish that can fly ! Master Cap — Master Cap, do not 
think because we are mere borderers, that we have no ideea 
of natur', and what she has been pleased to do. I know there 
are squirrels that can fly — " 

• "A squirrel fly! — the devil. Master Pathfinder. Bo yon 
suppose that you have got a boy on his first v'y'ge, up here 
among you ?" 

" I know nothing of your v'y'ges, Master Cap, though I 
suppose them to have been many ; but, as for what belongs 
to natur' in the woods, what I have seen I may tell, and not 
fear the face of man." 

** And do you wish me to understand that you have seen 
a squirrel fly ?" 

" If you wish to understand the power of God, Master Cap, 
you will do well to believe that, and many other things of a 
like natur', for you may be quite sartain it is true." 

Vol. I. 1 1 
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'< And yet, Patt»finder/' 8ai4 B^i^bpl, looking so {^^-aiDd 
sweet even while she played with- the g«if]eVij^ftrnn'^y9.jtb|^ 
he forgave her in his heart— ** you, who speak so Kevereotly 
of the power of the Deity,.ap|)€ar lo ^oubt tl^t a foh.can fly?" 

*' I Imy^ not aaid it — I have, not^aid it 3 a^ad, if Master Cap 
is peady to testify to the f^vct, unlik^y ^ it: seenHif, I atn will- 
iog to try to think k trye.- 1 think it ev^ery if^^^St dmty 1^ 
ibeiieve 'm the pow^ of Go4i ^wever diiBcvU \t i^y Wr'^ 

'^ And wliy isn-t my £^ a^ likely to, have wipgs as your 
squirrel, 2" depaaoded Cf^p, with BMxr€f kgie thaii was ^i9 wcHtt. 
'^ Thatfiahes do asd can fiyvisas true as it is ra^soiiable-*-'' 
. " N^y* tlwLt is the only difficuUy in believing the atory," 
f^joined the jguide* ''It seema unreasonable to give an^aiu- 
mal that lives in the water wings, which seemin^y can be 
•iof BO use to t^efli^." 
. '^ And dQ you suj^se that tbe,.fis))es ai^ ^ucb asses as 1e 
fly about under water, when they are oace fairly fitted out 
with wiu^ V* . 

'^ Nay, I know nothing of the matter, but that fish fiihould 
fy in the air seenos^ more contrary tofiatur' still, thai^ that 
they should fly in their owii element ; that, in which they 
were born and brought up, as one might say." 

'' So much for contracted ideas, Magnet. The fish fly oQt 
of watear to run away from their enemies in the water ; and 
there you see not only the fact, but the reason for it." 

" Then I suppose it must be true," said the guide, quietly. 
" How long are their flights 1" 

'' Not quite as far as those of pigeons, perhaps, but far 
enough to make an ofHng. As for those squirrels of youFS, 
we Ml say no more about them, friend Pathfinder, as I sup- 
pose they were mentioned just as a make*weight to the Hah, 
in favour of the woods. But what is this thing, anchored 
|)ere under the hill ?" 

'< That is the cutter of Ja&^er, uncle," said Mabel, hurried- 
ly — " and a very pretty vessel I think it is. Its name, too, 
is the Scud." 

" Ay, it will do well enough for .a lake, perhaps, but it 's 
no great affaiV. The lad has got a standing bowsprit, and 
who ever saw a eutter with a stiinding bow^rit, before !" 

<'fiut may there not be some good reason for it, on a lake 
like this, UQole?" 



**Sufe enough— I must remember this is not the ocean, 
though it does look so much like it." 

" Ah f uncle, then Ontario does look like the ocean, after 
all P' 

** In your eyes, I mean, tind those of Pathfinder; not fh 
the least in mine, -Magnet. Now you might set me down, 
out yonder, in the middle of this bit of a pond, and that too 
in the darkest night that ever fell fr<Mn the heavens, and in 
•the smallest canoe, and I could tell you it was only a lake. 
For that matter, the Dorothy (the name of his vessel) would 
find k out as quick as I could myself. J do not believe that 
"brig would make more than a couple of short stretches at the 
most, before she would perceive the difference between On- 
tario and the old Atlantic. I oncie took her down into one 
^the large South American bays, and she behaved herself as 
awkwattlly as a booby would in a church, with (hecongrega- 
<txmin a hurry. And Jasper sails that boat? I must have a 
•cruise with the lad. Magnet, before I quit you, just for the 
name of the thing. It would never do to say I got in sight 
<»f this pond, and went away without taking a trip on it." 

"Well, well, you needn't wait long for that," returned 
Pathfinder — ''for the serjeant is about to embark with a 
f»irty, to relieve a post among the Thousand Islands, and, 
as I heard him say, he intended that Mabel should go along, 
you can join company too." 

« Is this true. Magnet ?" 

" 1 believe it is," returned the girl, a flush so imperceptible 
tts to escape the observation of her companions, glowing on 
her cheeks, '* though I have had so little opportunity to talk 
%ift my dear father, that I am not quite certain. Here he 
comes, however, and you can inquire of himself." 

Notwithstanding his humble rank, there was something in 
the mien and character of serjeant Dunham that commanded 
respect. Of a tall imposing figure, grave and saturnine dis* 
position, and accurate and precise in his acts and manner of 
thinking, even Cap, dogmatical and supercilious as he usually 
was with landsmen, did not presume to take the same liber-^ 
ties with the old soldier, as he did with his other friends. If 
was oflen remarked that serjeant Dunham received more 
true respect from Duncan of Lundie, the Scotch laird who 
commanded the post, than most of the subalterns; for expe« 



Tienoe and tried services were of quite as much vabie in tlfe 
eyes of the veteran major, as birth and mouey. While the 
Serjeant never even hoped to rise any higher, he so fur 
respected himself and his present station, as always to act ip 
a way to command attention; and the habit of mixing so 
much with inferiors, whose passions and dispositions he felt 
it necessary to restrain by distance and dignity, had so far 
coloured his whole deportment, that few were altogether free 
from its influence. While the captains treated him kindly> 
and as an old comrade, the lieutenants seldom ventured to 
dissent from his military opinions ; and the ensigns, it was 
remarked, actually manifested a species of re^^ect, that 
amounted to something very like deference. It is no won- 
der then, that the announcement of Mabel put a sudden teiv 
mination to the singular dialogue we have just related, though 
it had been oflen observed that the Path^der was the iH)Aj 
man, on that frontier, beneath the condition of a gentleman^ 
who presumed to treat the serjeant at all as an equal, or even 
with the cordial fapiiliarity of a friend. i 

" Good morrow, brother Cap," said the serjeant, giving the 
military salute, as he walked, in a grave, stately manner on 
the bastion. " My morning duty has made me seem forgetful 
of you and Mabel, but we have now an hour or two to spare, 
and to get acquainted. Do you not perceive, brother, a. strong 
likeness in the girl, to her we have so long lost 1" 

" Mabel is the image of her mother, serjeant, as I have 
always, said, with a little of your firmer figure ; though, for 
that matter, the Caps were never wanting in spring and 
activity." i 

Mabel cast a timid glance at the stern, rigid countqnanc^ 
of her father, of whom she had ever thought as the warm* 
hearted dwell on the affection of their absent parents, an^, as 
she saw that the muscles, of his face were working, notwith- 
standing the stiffness and method of his manner, her very 
heart yearned to throw herself on his bosom, and to weep at 
will. But he was so much colder in externals, so much more 
formal and distant than she had expected to find him, that 
she would not have dared to hazard the freedom, even had 
they been alone. 

** You have taken a long and troublesome journey, brother. 
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IMi nj acooTuit, and we will try to make you oomfitftabley 
while you slay among us." 

*^ I hear you are likely to receive orders to lift your anchor, 
•eijeaat, and to shift your berth into a part of the world where 
they say there are a thousand islands ?" ^ 

*' Pathfinder, this is some of your forgetfulness ?— " 

^* Nay, nay, seijeant ; I forgot nothing, but it did not seem 
10 me necessary to bide your intentions so very closely from 
your own flesh and blood/* 

** All military movements ought to be made with as little 
"eonversation as possiblie," returned the seijeant, tapping the 
guide's shoulder, in a friendly, but reproachful manner. 
** You have passed too much of your life in front of the 
French, not to know the value of silence. But, no matter: 
the thing must soon be known, and there is no great use in 
trying, now, to conceal it. We shall embark a relief party, 
shortly, fbr a post on the lake, though I do not say it is ^ 
the Thousand Islands, and I may have to go With it ; in 
which case, I intend to take Mabel to make my breth ft»r me, 
«nd I'hope, brother, you wtll not despise a soldier's fare, for 
41 Month or so." 

** That will depend on the manned of marching. I have 
no love fbr woods and swamps.** 

*' We shall sa^l in the Scud ; and, indeed, the whole itiei^ 
▼ice, which is no stranger to us, is likely enough to please 
tme accustomed to the water." 

*^ Ay, te sak^water, if you will, but not to lake-Water. If 
yoQ have no person to handle that bit of a cutter for you, I 
flare no objection to ship for the v*y'ge, notwithstanding, though 
I shall look on the whole af&ir as so much time thrown away ; 
ibr I consider it an imposition to call sailing about this pond, 
going to sea." 

*' Jasper is every way able to manage the iScud, brother 
Cap, and in that light I cannot say that we have need of 
your services, though we sfhali be glad of your company. 
You cannot return to the settlements, until a party is sent in, 
and that is not likely to happen until after my return. 
Well, f^thfinder, this is the first time I ever knew men on 
the trail of the Mingos, and you not at their head !" 

"To be honest with you, serjeant," ietumed the guide, 
toot without a little awkwardness of manner, and a peieeptible 
11* 



(difioieaGe in th^ hue: of a fece tbat had he^wQ so unifornd^ 
red by exposure, '' I have not feh that it was my giil, thui 
morning. In the iirst pkcse, I very well know that the sol- 
diers of the 55th are not the lads to overtake Iroquois in 
the woods, and the knaves did not wait to be surrounded^ 
when they knew that Jasper had reached the garrison. Then, 
,a man may take a. little rest, after a summer. of hard work, 
and no impeachment of his good will. Besides, the Sarpent 
is out with them, and if the miscreants are to be found at all, 
you may tnist to his inmity and sight : the first being strong- 
er, and the last nearly, if not quite, as good as my own. He 
loves the skulking vagabonds as little as myself; and, for 
that matter, I may say that my own feelings towards a Minga, 
are not much more than the giils of a Delaware grafted oa 
a Christian stock. No -^ no — I thought I would leave the 
honour, this time, if honour there is to be, to the young en* 
«ign that contniands, who, if he don't lose his scalp, nmy 
boast of his campaign in his letters to his mother, when bo 
^ts in. I thought I would play idler once in my life." 

<' And no one has a better right, if long and faithful ser^ 
vice entitles a man to a furlough," returned the serjeant, 
kindly. " Mabel will think none the worse of you, for pre- 
ferring her company to the trail of the savages ; and, I dare 
say, will be happy to give you a part of her breakfast, if you 
are inclined to eat. You must not think, girl, however, tbat 
the Pathfinder is in the habit pf letting prowlers around the 
fort beat a retreat, without hearing the crack of his rifle." 
. 'Mf I thought she did, serjeant, though not much given to 
«howy and parade evolutions, I would shoulder Killdeer, and 
quit the garrison before her pretty eyes had time to frown. 
No — ^no*— Mabel knows me better, though we are but new 
acquaintances, for there has been no want of J\lingos to en- 
liven, the shojrt; march we have already made in company*" 

. *^.It'.wouidne^d:a' great deal of testimony, Pathfinder, to 
make me think ill of you, in any way, and more than all, 
in the way you mention," t^umed Mabel, colouring with the 
sincere earnestness with which she endeavoured to reniovo 
any suspicion to the contrary, from his mind. '< Both father 
and daughter, I believe, owe you their lives, and believe me 
that neither will ever forget it." 
. ** Thank you, Mabel, thank you with all my heart. But 



I will not take advantage of your ignorance neither, girl, and 
therefore shall say I do not think the Mingos would have hurt 
a hair of your head, had they succeeded by their deviltries 
and contrivances, in getting you into their hands. My scalp, 
and Jai^r's, and Master Cap's, there, and the Sarpent's, too, 
would sartainly have been smoked ; but as for the Serjeant's 
daughter, I do not think they would have hurt a hair of her 
head !" 

*' And why should I suppose that enemies known to spare 
neither women nor children, would have shown more mercy 
to me than to another ? I feel. Pathfinder, that I owe you 
my life." 

*' I say nay, Mabel ; they wouldn't have had the heart lo 
hurt you. No, not even a fiery Mingo devil, would have had 
the heart to hurt a hair of your head ! Bad as I suspect the 
vampires to be, I do not suspect them of any thing so wicked 
as that. They might havo wished you — nay, forced you to 
become the wife of one of their chiei&, and that would be tor* 
ment enough to a Christian young woman ; but beyond thai 
I do not think even the Mingos themselves would have gone." 

" Well, then, I shall owe my escape from this great mis- 
fortune to you," said Mabel, taking his hard hand into her 
own, frankly and cordially, and certainly in a way to delight 
the honest guide. " To me it would be a lighter evil to be 
killed, than to become the wife of an Indian." 

" That is her gift, serjeant," exclaimed Pathfinder, turning 
to his old comrade, with gratification written on every linea- 
ment of his honest countenance, "and it will have its way. 
I tell the Sarpent, that no christianizing will ever make even 
a Delaware a white man; nor any whooping and yelling 
convert a pale-face into a red-skin. That is the gift of a 
young woman born of Christian parents, and it ought to be 
maintained." 

" You are right. Pathfinder, and so far as Mabel Dunham 
is concerned, it shall be maintained. But it is time to break 
your fasts, and if you wilUrfbHow me, brother Cap, I will 
show you how we poor soldiers live, here on a distant fron- 
tier." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^Vow my co-mates and partners in exile, 
Hath not M cosiom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the curious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam.*' 

As You Like It. 

Serjeant Dunham made no empty vaunt, when he gave 
the promise conveyed in the closing words of the last chapter. 
Notwithstanding the remote frontier position of the post, they 
Who lived at it enjoyed a table that, in many respects, kings 
•and princes might have envied. At the period of our tale, 
and, indeed,. for half a century later, the whole of that vast 
region which has been called the west, or the new countries, 
since the war of the revolution, lay a comparatively unpeo- 
pled desert, teeming with all the living productions of nature, 
that properly belonged to the climate*, man and the domestic 
animals excepted. The few Indians that roamed its forests 
then, could produce no visible efiects on the abundance of 
the game ; and the scattered garrisons, or occasional hunters, 
that here and there were to be met with on that vast surface, 
had no other influence than the bee on the buckwheat field, 
OT the humming-bird on the flower. 

The marvels that have descended to our own times, in the 
Way of tradition, concerning the quantities of beasts, birds 
and fishes, that were then te be met with, on the shores of 
the great lakes in particular, are known to be sustained by 
the experience of living men ; else might we hesitate about 
relating them ; but having been eye-witnesses of some of these 
prodigies, our office shall be discharged with the confidence 
that certainty can impart. Oswego was particularly well 
placed to keep the larder of an tipicure amply supplied. Fish 
of various sorts abounded in its river, and the sportsman had 
only to cast his line to haul in a l^ass or some other member 
of the finny tribe, which then peopled the waters, as the air 
above the swampiis of this fruitful latitude are known to be 
filled with insects. Among ethers, was the salmon of the 
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lakes, a variety of that well-known species, that is scarcely 
inferior to the delicious salmon of northern Europe. Of the 
di^rent migratory birds that frequent forests and waters, 
there was the same affluence, hundreds of acres of geese and 
ducks being oilen seen at a time, in the great bays that in* 
dent the shores of the lake. Deer, bears,, rabbits, and squir- 
rels, with divers other quadrupeds, among which was some- 
times included the elk, or moose, helped to complete the sum 
of the natural supplies, on which all the posts depended, 
more or less, to relieve the unavoidable privations of their 
remote frontier positions. 

In a place where viands, that would elsewhere be deemed 
great . luxuries, w^^ so abundant, no one was excluded from 
their enjoyment. The meanest individual at Oswego habitu- 
ally feasted on game that would have formed the boast of a 
Parisian table ; and it was no more than a healthful com-; 
mentary on the caprices of tast^, and of the waywardness 
of human desilres, that the very diet, which in other scenes 
would have been deemed the subject of envy and re|MBiDg% 
got to pall on the appetite. The coarse and regular food 
of the army, which it became necessary to husband -on 
account of the difficulty of transportation, rose in the estima* 
tion of the conimon soldier, and, at any time, he would 
cheerfully desert his venison, and ducks, and pigeons, and 
salmon, to banquet on the sweets of pickled pork, stringy 
turnips and half-cook6d cabbage. 

The table of Serjeant Dunham, as a matter of cou^rsQ, par- 
took of the abundance and luxuries of the frontier, as well 
as of its privations. A delicious broiled salmon smoked on 
a homely platter, hot venison steaks sent up their appetizing 
odours, and several dishes of cold meats, all of which were 
composed of game, had been set before the guests, in honour 
of the newly-arrived visiters, and in vindication of the old 
soldier's hospitality. 

" You do not seem to be on short allowance, in this quar» 
ter of the world, serjeant," s»id Cap, afler he had got fairly 
initiated into the mysteries of the different dishes : ^^ your 
salmon might satisfy a Scotsman.^' 

^* It iails to do it, notwithstanding, brother Cap ; for among 
two or three hundred of the fellows, that we have in this gar- 
rison, there are not half a dozen who will not swear that the 
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fish h unfit to be eaten. Even some 6f tte lA()s, ^b neti^t 
tasted venison except as poachers at home, tnrh tip ftefjr 
noses at the fattest haunches that We geft here.** 

" Ay, that is Christian natur',** put in Pathfinder, " and I 
must say, it is none to its ciisdit. Nolf , a red-skin never re- 
pines, hut is always thankdil ibr the food he gets, whether it 
be fat, or lean, venison, or bear ; wild turkey's breast, or 
tirild goose's wing. To the shame of us white taen be it 
said, that we look upon blessings without satisfaction, and 
Consider trifling evils as matters d£ great account." 

" It is so with the 56th, as I can aniswer, though I canhdt 
say as much for their Christianity ;" returned the seijearnl. 
** Even the Major himself, old Duncan of Lundie, will sotoie- 
times swea^ ah oat-meal cake is better fare than the Oswego 
bass, and sigh for a swallow of ITighland Watei*, When, if so 
minded, he has fhe whole df Ontario to quench hts thirst in.** 

" Has Major t)uncan a wife and children ?" asked Mab^I,- 
Whose thoughts niEiturally turned towards h& bwn sex, in h^t 
<BCw situation. 

" Not he, girl ; though Aey do «ay that he has a betrbihed,' 
«t home. The lady, it seems, iis willing to Wait, rather than 
sufl^r the hardships of service, in this Wild r^on, all of 
Which, brother Cap, is not according to my nolioni^ of a Wo- 
man's duties. Your sister thought difleitehtly, *ind ha^ it 
[^sed G6d to spare her, would have been sitting, at this 
mdment, on the very camp*stool fhat^r dauj^ter 8o w^ 
becomes.** 

** I hope, serj^nt, you do toot think of Mabel, forii sol- 
ar's wife," returned Cap, gravely. " Our family hafe ^onb 
its share, in that way, already, and ifs high time that ^e 
Ilea was again remembered." 

*<I do not think of finding a husband ^ f he glri in fhe 
§5th, or arty other regiment, I can promise you, brother ; 
though I do think it getting to be time that the child wem 
respectably married." 

" Father I" * 

** 'T is not thdr glfls, serjeant, to talk of these matters in 
tBO open a manner," said the guide ; ** for I Ve seen it verified 
by experience, that he who would follow the trail of a vir- 
^'s good<>wili, must not go shouting out bis thoughts behmd 
fter. So, if you please, we will talk of semeffaing else.** 



pig is to your min^j j ypu seem to iaxicy the food.'* 

" Ay, ^y, giw^ xan. civilized grub, if I must eat," returned 
tbe pertinfkcioMs seianvip. ^' Vepison is well enough for your 
upland sailors, Ikut we of the ocean like a little of that which 
we understand." 

HexeP«^ttifinder laid ^pwnlus knife and fork, and indulged 
in ^ hearty laug^, thovigh always in his silent manner : then 
b^ a^Jb^, witJipL ^ little, curiosity in his manner — 

'< Doa't you miss th^ skin, Master Cap ; don't you miss 
theskm?" 

*^It wo«ild have b^eifi better for its jacket, I think myself 
Pathfinder i hut I suppose it is a fasliion of the woops to 
^eyrve up shoat^ in this style." 

** Well, well, a man may go round the 'arth and not know 
every thing ! If you h^ had the skinn^g of that pig, Mas- 
ter Cap, it would have left you sore hands. . The cieatur' is 
ft hedge-hog I" 

*^ Blast me, if I thought it wholesome natural pork, either;" 

returned Cap. " But then I believed even a pig might Ipse 

some of its good qualities, up hereaway, in the woods. It 

seemed no more than reason that a £resh-water hog should 

not be altogether so good as a salt-water hog. I siippoaie, 

seijeant, by this time, it is all the same to you ?" 

. " If the skinning of it, brother, does not fall to my duty. 

X Pathfinder, I hope you didnH find Mabel disobedient on the 

U march?" 

" Not she — not she. If Mabel is only half as well satis-: 
fied with Jasper and the Pathfinder, as the Pathfinder and 
Jasper are satisfied with her, serjeant, we shall be friends ibr 
the remainder of our days." 

As the guide spoke, he turned his ey^s towards the blush- 
ing girl, with a sort of innocent desire to know her opinion , 
and then, with an inborn delicacy that proved he was far su- 
perior to the vulgar desire to invadp the sanctity of feminine 
feeling, he looked at h^ plate, and seemed to regret his own 
holdness. 

" Well, well, we must remember that women are not men, 
my friend," resumed the serjeant, ^* and make proper allow- 
ances for nature and education* A recruit is not a veteran. ^. 
Any man knows that it takes longer to make a good soldier 
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Aian if tak^ to make any ibmg else ; and it oc^t to reijuire 
unusual time to make a good soldier's daughter." 

"This is new doctrine, serjeant,'* said Cap, with some 
spirit, *'We old seamen are apt to think that six soldiers, 
«^y, and capital soldiers too, might be made, while one sailor 
is getting his education." 

" Ay, brother Cap, I 've seen^ something of the <5pinions 
which sea-faring men have of themselves," returned 4he bro- 
ther-in-law, with a smile as bland as comported with his 
saturnine features ; " for I was many years one of the gar- 
rison in a sea-port. You and I have conversed on the sub- 
ject before, and I'm afraid we shall never agree. But if 
you wish to know what the difference is, Wstweien It real sol- 
dier, and man in what I should call a state of nature, you 
have only to look at a battalion of the 55th, on parade thb 
afternoon, and then, when you get back to York, examine 
one of the militia regimients making its greatest efforts." 
. " Well, to my eye, serjeant, there is very little difference — 
not more than you '11 find between a brig and a snow. To 
me they seem alike ,' iall scarlet, and feathers, and powder, 
and pipe-clay." 

"So much, sir, for the judgment of a sailor," returned the 
Serjeant with dignity ; " but perhaps you are not aware that 
it requires a year to teach a true soldier how to eat." 
• " So much the worse for him I The militia know how to 
eat at starting; for I have often. heard that, on their marches, 
they commonly eat all before them, even if they do nothing 
else." • 

"They have their gifts, I suppose, like other nien,'* ob- 
served Pathfinder, with a view to preserve the peace, which 
was evidently in some danger of being broken, by the obsti- 
nate predilection of each of the disputants in favour of his 
own calling ; **and when a man has his gift from Providence, 
it is commonly idle to endeavour to bear up agamst it. The 
55th, serjeant, is a judicious regiment, in the way of eating, 
as I know from having been so long in its company, though 
I dare say militia corps could be found that would outdo 
them m feats of that natur*, too." 

- " Uncle," said Mabel, " if you have breakfasted, I will 
thank you to go out upon the bastion vnth me, again. We 
have neither of us half seen the lake, and it would be hard- 
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ly seemly for a young woman to be walking about the fort, 
the first day of her arrival, quite alone.'' 

Cap understood the motive of Mabel, and having, at the 
bottom, a hearty friendship for his brother-in-law, he was 
willing enough to defer the argument until they had been 
.onger tc^ther, for the idea of abandoning it altogether, 
never crossed the mind of one so dogmatical and obstinate. 
He accordingly accompanied his niece, leaving Serjeant 
Dunham and his friend, the Pathfinder, alone, together. Asj 
soon as his adversary had beat a retreat, the serjeant, who 
did not quite so wdl understand the manoeuvre of hi3 
daughter, turned to his companion, and with a smile that was 
not without triumph, he Remarked — 

** The army, Pathfinder, has never yet done itself justice, 
m the way of asserting its rights ; and, though modesty be- 
comes a HKin, whether he is in a red coat or a black one, or, 
for that matter, in his shin-sleeves, I don't like to (et a ^ood 
opportunity slip of saying a wofd in its behalf. Well, my 
friend," laying his own hand on one of the Pathfinder's, and 
giving it a hearty squeeze — :** how do you like the girl T^ 

" You have reason to be proud of her, serjeant ; you have 
reason to be proud at finding yourself the father of sd' hand- 
some and well-mannered a young woman. I have seen many 
of her sex, and some that Vere great and beautiful, but never 
before did I meet with one, in whom I thought Providence 
had so well balanced the diflferent gifts." 

"And the good opinion, I can tell you, Pathfinder, is 
mutual. She told me last night all about your coolness, and 
spirit, and kindness, — particularly the last; for kindness 
counts for more than half with females, my friend, — ^and the 
first inspection seems to give satisfaction on both sides. 
Brush up the uniform, and pay a little more attention to the 
outside, Pathfinder, and you will have the girl, heart and 
hand," 

** Nay, nay, serjeant, I 've forgotten nothing that you have 
told me, and grudge no reasonable pains to make myself as 
pleasant in the eyes of Mabel, as she is getting to be in mine. 
1 cleaned and brightened up Killdeer, this morning, as soon 
as the sun rose ; and, in my judgment, the piece never looked 
letter than it does at this very moment !" 

" That is according to your hunting notions, Pathfinder ; 
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hut fire»-anxi8 should sparkle and glitter in the sun, audi aevet 
yet could see any beauty in a clouded harrel.** 

" liord Howe thought otherwise, serjeant ; and he was ac- 
counted a good soldier !" 

"Very true — ^his lordship had all the bajrds of his rtgi- 
mefit darkehed, and uf hat good came of ijt? You can see his 
^scutcheon hanging in the English church at Albany ! No, 
no, my worthy friend, a soldier should be a soldier, and at 
no time ought he to be ashamed, or afraid, to carry about 
him the signs and symbols of his honourable trade* Had yoii 
much discourse with Mabel, Pathfinder, ..as you came along 
in the canoe ?" 

"There was not much opportunity, seqeant, and then h 
found myself so much beneath her in ideas, that I was afraid 
to speak of much beyond what belonged to my own gifts." 

"Therein, you are partly right, and partly wixjng, my* 
(ripnd* Women love ti'ifling. discoarse,, though they like toi 
tave most of it to themselves. Now, you know, I?m.a m&m 
that do nojt Ijoosen piy tongue at every giddy thought, and 
yet tiere were days when I could see that Mabel's mother 
thought none the worse of me, because I descended a little 
from my manhood. It is true, I was twenty-twq years 
younger then, than I am to-day ; and, moreover,, instead of 
being the ddest serjeant in the regim^it, I wa$ the youngest^. 
Dignity is commanding and useful, and there is, no getting 
on without it, as respects the men; but if you would hk 
thoroi^hly esteemed by a woman, it is necessary to conde- 
scend a little« on occasions." 

"Ahstrael serjeant j I sometimes fear it i^ilj never do!" 

" Why do you think so discouragingly of a mai^r.on which> 
I thought both our minds were made up ?" 

"We did agree that" if Mabel should prore what you told 
me she was, and if the girl could fancy a rude hunter and 
guide, that I would quit some of my wandering ways, and 
try to humanize my mind down to a wife and children. But 
since I have seen the girl, I will own that many misgivings 
have come over me !" 

" How 's this !*' interrupted the serjeant, sternly — " Did I 
not miderstand you to say that you were pleased? — ^And is 
Mabel a young wdman to disappoint expectation 7" 

" Ah ^ serjeant, it is not Mabel that I distrust ; but myself. 
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i 001' bi4 « tKM>f igodrant.woodBnnBy'aAnrmllvand pefhapt 
Vm iK>t9 ia trutiik, «q good «s even yiou and I may think me !^ 
/ ** If you doubt your owB.jiHigme&t oT 3^tinelf, Pathfkidei^ 
I beg you will oot doubt miad. Ara*:! txit accustomed f6 
judge men's character? — Is it not my especial dvty, and am 
I oAeii deceived? Ask Major Buacan, Blr,.if yt)U desfi^ any 
#3$4,iraFices in this particular." 

^^ But, &er}«aot» we. have long Ibeeo friends ; have fouH side 
by :i^ide, a dozen times, and have deile each other itiatiy ^r- 
vices. When this is the ease» men are apt to thfidc o^dl< 
kindly of "each other^ and I feat me that the daugh«ur may 
not be so Ukely to view a plain, ignorant hunter as favouraM)^ 
as (he %ther does." 

" Tut-— rtut — ^Pathfinder — ^ycit don't know yourself, mafi^ 
and may put all faith in my judgment In the firsl* place, 
you have experianoe^ and as cdl girU must want that, M 
prudent young womaki would overlook euch a qualificatM)ii^ 
Then you are not one of the ooxcombs that stmtvbaut wiMH 
they £Fst join a r^irtieat^ but a man who Jhas seeii service, 
and who. carries the marks. of it on his person and ooun* 
tenanfse. I dace say you have been under fire, some thit^f 
or forty ticqe&(, 6Qivi(ing all the skirmishes and ambus^ies thai 
you've seen*" 

^< All of thati ^eigeant, ietU of that; but what wIN it avail, 
in gainipg the goodnwill of .a tendes-heaited yt>ung female?" 

^'jt will gain the day. .Expeiience in the field is as gcx>d 
in love, as ia war» Btit you are as hooest*heaTted,.and as 
loyal a su)^t, as the king can bonst of^God bless himi*' 

" Tfaa( «iiay be.toor^Cbat >may be too; but I'm afb«rd I'm 
too rude, 'and too old, and too wild like,io suit the ianey of 
such a youi^ and delicate ighrl, :a8 Mabel, who has bee^n ^n^ 
used to our wilderness ways, and may think the settlements 
better suited po her jgifls and inolisations." 

*' These e^ new mi9givwg|3 Ibr ^ou, my friend, and I won- 
der they were never ipataded belbse." 

^'Because I oever koswrnyownworthlessDessvperhaps^unf)) 
t saw Mab^l. I have tramled with aome as fair, snd have 
guided them through the forest, and seen them in their iperils 
and in their gladness ; but they were alwa3rs too much above 
tae^ to make me think of them, as more than so itoany feeble 
lines I was bound to protect aod defend. Th^ case is now 
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company, for I know that the tvoods oflen bring men to a 
level, who would not be so in the settlements." 

*^ And you are known to be the greatest rifle-shot that ever 
pulled trigger in all this region*" 

^* If Mabel could fancy a man for that, I might have no 
great reason to despair ; and yet, seijeant, I sometimes think 
that it is all as much owing to Killdeer, as to any skill of my 
own. It is sartainly a wonderful piece, and might do as 
much in the hands of another!" 

T hat is your own humble opinion of yourself, Pathfind- 
"SrTCuTwe have seen too many fail with the same weapon, 
and you succeed t<ft> oflen with the rifles of other men, to allow 
me to agree with you. We will get up a shooting match, in 
a day or two, when you can show your skill, and then Mabel 
will form some judgment concerning your true character." 

"Will that be fair, seijeant? Everybody knows that 
Killdeer seldom misses, and ought we to make a trial of 
this sort, when we all know what must be the result?" 

" Tut— 4ut, man ; I foresee I must do half this courting 
for you. For one who is always inside of the smoke, in 
a skirmish, you are the faintest-hearted suitor I ever mel 
with. Remember Mabel comes of a bold stock ; and the girl 
will be as likely to admire a man, as her mother was before 
her." 

Here the seijeant arose, ^nd proceeded to attend to his 
never-ceasing duties, without apology ; the terms (m whidi 
the guide stood with all in the garrison, rendering this free- 
dom quite a matter of course. 

The reader will have gathered from the conversation just 
related, one of the plans that Serjeant Dunham had in view, 
in causing his daughter to be brought to the frontier. Al* 
though, necessarily, much weaned from the caresses and 
blandishments that had rendered his child so dear to him, 
during the . first year or two of his widowerhood, he had 
still a strong, but somewhat latent, love for her. Accus* 
tomed to command and to obey, without being questioaed 
himself, or questioning others, concerning the reasonableness 
of .the maiKfates; he was, perhaps, too much disposed to be- 
lieve that his daughter would marry the man he might select, 
while he was far from being disposed to do violence to her 
wishes. The fact 'was, few knew the Pathfinder, intimately, 



%irithout iecretly coimog (a hdmfe laai to be one of esrtmor- 
dioary qualities* Ever the- aatney simpie-miaded^ fkithfuty 
utterly witbout fear^ and yet pradent, foiemost in all war- 
rantable enterprides, or wbat the opiniou of tbe day consider" 
ed as such) and never engaged in anything to call a blusk 
to his cheek, or censure on his acts ; it was not possible to 
live much with this being, who, in his peculiar way, was a 
sort of type of what Adam might have been supposed to be 
before the fall, though certainly not without sin, and not feel 
a respect and admiration ibr him, that had no reference to 
his position in life. It was remarked, that no officer passed 
bim, without saluting him as if he had been his equal ; no 
^mmon man, without addressing him with the confidence 
and freedom of a comrade. The most surprising peculiarity 
about the man himself^ was the entire indifference with which 
he regarded all distinctions that did not depend on personal 
merit. He was respectful to his superiors from habit, but 
had oflenn been known to correct their mistakes, and to re^ 
prove thdir vices, with a fearlessness that proved how essen- 
tially he \;egarded the more material points, and with a 
natural discrimination, that appeared to set education at de- 
fiance. In khort, a disbeliever in the ability oC man to dis- 
tinguish b^ween good and evil, without the aid of instruction, 
would have hees^ staggered by the character of this extraor* 
dinary inhabitants of the frontier. His iejelings appealed to 
possess the freshness and nature of the forest in which he 
passed so much of his time f and no casuist could have made 
clearer decisions in matters relating to right and wrong ; and^ 
yet, he, was not withdut his prejudices, which, though few, 
and coloured by the character and usages of the individual, 
were deep-rooted, and had almost got to ^rm a part of his 
nature. But the most striking feature about the moral or- 
ganization of Pathfinder, ^ was his beautiful and unerring 
sense of justice. This nobjie trait, and without it no man 
can be truly great, with it, ho man other than respectable, 
probably had its unseen influcuice on all who associated with 
him ; for the common and unp\n[ncipied brawler of the camp 
had been known to return from an expedition made in his 
company, rebuked by his sentiments, soflened by his language, 
and improved by his example. As might have been expected, 
with so elevated a quality, his fidelity was like the immove- 
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ikUe-ioock. TueaxAnBtj m him was classed among the thiogs 
Ihat are impossible, and as he seldom retired before hisr ^ne^ 
mies, BO iwas he never known, under any <»rcumstaiices that 
«dmkted of an alternative, to abandon a friend. The alBni* 
lies of such a character were, as a noatter of course, those 
<of like for like. His associates ^and intimates, though more 
jor iess detennined hy chance, were generally of the highest 
•order, as to moral propensities, for he appeared to possess a 
Bpecies of instinctive discrimination, that led him, insensibly 
•to himself, most probably, to cling closest to those whose 
characters would best reward his friendship. In short, it wais 
caid of the Pathfinder, by one accustomed to study his fel- 
lows, that he was a fair example of what a just-minded aliid 
pure man might be. While untempted by unruly or ambitious 
desires, and left to follow the bias of his footings, amid the 
solitary grandeur and ennobling influences of a s^ublime 
JEiature ; neither led aside by the inducements which i^/ifkienoe 
«H to do evil amid the incentives of civilization ; nor forgetftS 
of the Almighty Being, whose spirit pervades tlie wilderness 
as well as the towns. 

Such was the man whom Serjeant Dunham had selected 
as the husband of Mabel. In making this choice, he had not 
been as much governed by a clear and judicious view of <he 
merits of the individual, perhaps, as by his own likings ; stilt, 
no one knew the Pathfinder as intimately as himself, without 
fidways conceding to- the honest guide a btgh place in his es«> 
teem, on account of these -very virtues.- 'that his daughter 
could find any serious objections to thf} match, the old soldier 
did not apprehend ; while, on the ot^:ier hand, he saw many 
advantages to himself, in dim perspfjctive, that were connect- 
ed with .the decline of his days, and an evening of life pass* 
cd among descendants who were <^jqually dear to him through 
both paxems. He had first made the propositbn to his friend, 
who had listened to it kindly, bjl who, the setjeant was now 
pleased to find, already betrayr^d a willingness to come into 
his own views, that ' was propr^rtiotied to the doubts and mib 
livings proceeding from his Iiumble distrust of himselH 
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CHAPTER X. 

.** Think nof I love him, though I ask for him ; 
T is but a pettish hoy : — yet he talks weU — 
Bat what care I for words?'* 



A WEEK passed in the usual routine of a garrison. Mabeii 
ivas becoming used to a situation that, at first, she had found 
not only novel, but a little irksome ; and the officers and men, 
in their turn^ gradually familiarized to the presence of a young 
and blooming girl, whose attire and carriage had that air of 
modest gentility about them, which she had obtained in the 
iamily of her patroness, annoyed her less by their ill-con- 
cealed admiration, while they gratified her by the respect 
which, she was fain to think> they paid her on account of her 
father ; but which, in truth was more to be attributed to her 
own modest, but spirited deportment, than to any deference 
for the worthy serjeant. 

Acquaintances made in a forest, or in any circamstaqces 
of unusual excitement, soon attain their limits. Mabel found 
one week's residence at Oswego, sufficient to determine 
her, as to those with whom she might be intimate, and those 
whom she ought to avoid. The sort of neutral position oa* 
cupied by her father, who was not an officer while he was 
so much more than a common soldier, by keeping her aloof 
from the two great classes of military life, lessened the num* 
ber of those whom she was compelled to know, and made 
the duty of decision comparatively easy. Still she soon dis- 
covered that there were a few, even among those that could, 
aspire to a seat at the commandant's table, who were dis- 
posed to overlook the halbert, for the novelty of a well-turned 
figure, and of a pretty, winning face ; and by the end of the 
first two or three days, she had admirers even among the 
gentlemen. The quarter-master, in particular, a middle- 
aged soldier, who had more than once tried the blessings of 
matrimony already, but was now a widower, was evidently dis- 
posed -to increase his intimacy with the serjeant, though their 



duties oflen brought them together ; and the youngsters among 
his messmates did not fail to note that this man of method, 
who was a Scotsman of the name of Muir, was much more 
frequent in his visits to ^^ quarters ,Qf his subordinate titan, 
had formerly been his woiit. A laugh, or a joke, in honour 
of the " Serjeant's daughter," howevx^r,. linaited their stric- 
tures; though " Mabel JDunbara" was soqn a»toast that even 
the ensign, or the lieutenanl^ did ndt disdain -4o give. 

At the end of the week, Duncan of Lundie sent for Serjeant 
Dunham, after evening roll-call, on business of a nature that, 
it was understood, required a personal conference. The old 
veteran dwdt in a moveable hut, which, being placed on 
tfucks, he could order to be wheeled about at pleasure^ 
sometimes living in one part of rhe area within the fort, and 
sometimes in another.. On the present occasion, he had 
teadea halt near the centre, and' there he was found by hi? 
SHborcHnate, who was admitted to his presence withotft any 
delay, or dancing attendance in an ante-chamber. Iri. point 
of fa^t, ^here was very little difference in the quality of the 
ifcccommodations all<>wed to the officers and those allowed to 
the men, thfe- fbrmer beir^ merely granted the most room ; 
and Mabel and her father were lodged riea-rly, if not quite as 
ii^H, as the commandant of the place, himself. 

*' Walk in, -sefj^n*, waftk in, my good friend, said old 
Lundie, heartily, as hvs inferior stood in a respectful attitude 
»3tt theddorof a sort of ITbraiy and bed-room iiito which he 
httd been tishered ;^-*" walk in, "and take a seat on that stool, 
ihf^^^sent for you, man, to discuss anything but rosters and 
pay-rd(fe'i this .evenmg. ft is now many years since we have 
been comrades, a«d ' auld lang syne' sh6uld count for some^ 
^ing, ev^ between' a major and his orderly, a. Scot and a 
Yankee. Sit yedowj), man, and just put yourself at your 
©aee. It^has-been a ifine day, seijeainti?" ' 

' ** ft hks Iftdi^d, Major Duncan," returned the other, who, 
Ifeeugh he complied so far as to take the seat. Was much too 
practised ttot- to understand the degree of respect it was neces- 
sary to mainCcdi) in his manner ; "a very fine day, sir, it has 
been, and we may look for more of them* at this season." 

" I hope so, with all my heart. *rhe crops look well as 
It is, man, and you'll be finding that the 55th make almost 
is good ^iNTnoei^ as soldiers, f never saw better potatoes in 



Scotland^ than we are Kkely to have ia Ukat ij^w pifctc|i o[ 
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They promise a good yield. Major Dancaii} and, ia tliat' 
light, a more comfortable winter than the last." 

''Li(e is progi;c3sive, serjeant, in its cooBforts, as well, as 
in its need of them. VVc grow old, and I begjn to (hink iP. 
time to retiie and settle in life. I feel that my working daya- 
are nearly over." 

'* The king, God bless him, sir, has much good service,- in 
your honour, yet." 

'* It may be so, Serjeant Dunham, especially if he should* 
happen to have a spare Iieutenaat*colonelc^ leil." 

'* The 55th will be honouix^ the day that commiasipn is. 
given to Duncan of Lutidie, sir." 

*' And Duncan of Lundie will be honoured the djpiy hf 
receives it. But, serjeant, if you have never had a lieuteaaat- 
colonelcy, you have had a good wife, and that is the next* 
thing to. rank, in making a man happy." 

"1 have been married, Major Duncan; but it is now a 
long time since I have had no drawback on the love I bear 
his majesty and my duty." 

*• What, man, not even the love you bear that active, 
little, round-limbed, rosy-cheeked daughter, that I have seeq 
ill the fort, these last few days ! Out upon you, serjeant ! 
old fellow as I am, I oould almost love that little lassie, my« 
self, and send the lieutenant-colonelcy to the devil." 

** We all know where Major Duncan^s heart is, and that^ 
IS in Scotland, where a beautiful lady is ready and willing; 
to make him happy, as soon as his own sense of duty shall, 
permit." 

" Ay, hope is ever a far-off thing, serjeant," returned the 
8U|)erior, a shade of melancholy passing over his hard Scot- 
tish features as he spoke; "and bonny Scotland i^ far-off 
country* Well, if we have no heather and oat-meal in this 
region, we have venison for the killing it; and saliVTon as 
plenty as at Berwick-upon-Tweed. Is it true, serjeant, that 
the men complain of having been over-venisoned, and over- 
pigeoned, of late ?" 

" Not for some weeks. Major Duncan, for neither d^er nor 
birds are so plenty at this season as they have been. They 
begin to throw their remarks about concerning the salmon. 
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bat 1 trust iMe shall get through the summer without any 
serious disturbance on the score of food. The Scotch in the 
battalion do, indeed, talk more than is prudent of their want 
of oat-meal, grumbling occasionally of our wheaten bread." 

** Ah 1 that is human nature, seijeant ; pure unadulterated 
Scotch human nature. A cake, man, to say the truth, is an 
agreeable morsel, and I often see the time, when I pine for a 
bite, myself.'* 
? *♦ If the feeling gets to be troublesome. Major Duncan, — 

f ^ in the men I mean, sir, for I would not think of saying so 

distespectful a thing to your honour, — ^but if the men ever 
pine seriously for their natural food, I would humbly recom- 
mend that some oat-meal be imported, or prepared in this 
country for them, and I think we shall hear no more of it. 
K. very little would answer for a cure, sir." 

•' You are a wag, serjeant ; but hang me if I am sure you 
are not right. There may be sweeter things in this world, 
after all, than oat-meal. You have a sweet daughter, Dun- 
ham, for one." 

" The girl is like her mother. Major Duncan, and will 
pass mspection,' said the^serjeant, proudly. " Neither was 
brought up on anything better than good American flour. 
The gin will pass inspection, sir." 

" That would she, I '11 answer for it. Well, I may as well 
come to the point at once, man, and bring up my reserve 
into the front of the battle. Here is Davy Muir, the quarter- 
master, is disposed to make your daughter his wife, and he 
has just got me to open the matter to you, being fearful of 
compromitting his own dignity — and I may as well add, that 
half the youngsters in the fort toast her, and talk of her from 
morning till night." 

" She is much honoured, sir," returned the father, stiffly, 
" but I ticist .the gentlemen will find something more worthy 
of thejM, to talk about, ere long. I hope to see her the wife 
of an nonest man before many weeks, sir." 

" Yes, Davy is an honest man, and that is more than can 
be said for all in the Quarter-Master's department, I 'm think- 
ing, Serjeant," returned Lundie, with a slight smile. '* Well, 
then, may! tell the Cupid-stricken youth, that the matter is 
as good as settled ?" 

" I thank your honour, but Mabel is betrothed to another." 



** The devil she is ! That will produce A stir ia the fort ; 
though I *m not sorry to hear it, either, for to be frank with 
you, oeijeant, I 'ni no gieat admirer of unequal matches." 

/* I think with your honour, and have no desire to see my 
daughter an officer's lady. If she can get as high as her 
mother was before her, it ought to satisfy any reasonable 
wom^in." 

" And may I ask, seijeant, who is the lucky man that you 
intend to call son-in-law?" 

*' The Pathfinder, your honour." 

" Pathfinder !" 

*^ The same. Major Duncan ; and in. naming him to you, 
I give you his whole history. No one is better known on 
this frontier, than my honest, brave, true-hearted friend." 

"All that is true enough ; but is he, after all, the sort of 
person to make a girl of twenty happy 1" 

<< Why n<>t, yovir honour? the man is at the head of his 
calling. There is no other guide, or scout, connected with 
the army, that has half the reputation of Pathfinder, or 
ivho deserves to have it half as welL" 

" Very true, ^erje^nt ; but is the reputation of a scout, ex« 
^ctly the sort of renown to captivate a girl^s fancy ? 

" Talking of girls' fancies, sir, is, in my huraMe opinion* 

'muc^ like talking of a recruit's judgment, tf we were to 

i^ke the movements of the awkward squad, 8ir,.a8 a guide, we 

ahould never form a decent line, ip battalion, Major Duncan." 

" But your daughter has nothing a\irkward about her ; for 
a genteeler girl, of her class, could not be found in old AU 
t)in itself. Jis she of your way of thinking, in this HMitterl— 
though, I suppose she must be, as you say she is betrothed." 

" We have not yet conversed on the subject, your honour • 
but I consider her mind as good as made up^ from several 
little circumstances that might be named." ^ 

'' And what are these circumstances, serjeant ?" osk^ the 
major, who began to take more interest than he had ariirst 
felt, in the subject. " I confess a little curiosity to know some- 
thing about a woman's mind, being, as you know, a bachelor 
myself." 

" Why, your honour, when I speak pf the Pathfinder to 
the girl, she always looks me full in the fhce ; chimes in with 
every thing I say in his favour, and has a fnuiiky .^)f)en ;Way 
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i\-ith her^ which says as much as if she half considered him, 
already, as a husband." 

" Hum — and these signs you think, Dunham, are faithful 
tokens of your daughter's feelings?" 

" I do, your honour, for they strike me as natural. When 
I find a man, sir, who looks me full in the face, while he 
praises an officer— for, begging your honour's pardon, the 
. » men will sometimes pass their strictures on their betters — and 
when I find a man looking me in the eyes, as he praises his 
captain, I always set it down that the fellow is honest, and 
means what he says." 

"Js there not some material difference in the age of the 
intended bridegroom, and that of his pretty bride, seijeant V* 

"You are quite right, sir; Pathfinder is well advanced 
towards forty, arid Mabel has every prospect of happiness 
that a young woman can derive from the certainty of possess- 
ing on experienced husband. I was quite forty myself, your 
honour, when I married her mother." 

" But, will your daughter be as likely to admire a green 
hunting-shirt, such as that our worthy guide wears, with a 
fox-skin cap, as the smart uniform of the 55th ?" 

" Perhaps not, sir; and, therefore, she will have the merit 
of self-denial, which always makes a young woman wisei , 
and better." 

" And are you not afraid that she may be lefl a widow 
while still a young woman ? What between wild beasts, and 
wilder 'savages. Pathfinder may be said to carry his life in 
his hand.'' 

" ' Every bullet has its billet,' Lundie," for so the major 
was fond of being called, in his moments of condescension, 
and when not engaged in military affairs, " and no man in 
the 55th can call himself beyond, or above, the chances of 
sudden jieatb* In that particular, Mabel would gain nothing 
by f^hange. Besides, sir, if I may speak freely on such a 
subject, I much doubt if ever Pathfinder dies in battle, or by 
any of the sudden chances of the wilderness." 

"And why so, serjeanti" asked the major, looking at his 
inferior, with the sort of reverence which a Scot of his day, 
was more apt than at present to entertain for mysterious 
agencies. " He is a soldier, so far as danger is concerned, 
and one that h much more than usually exposed, and, being 
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free of his person, why should he expect to escape, when 
others do not T" 

" I do not believe, your honour, that the Pathfinder considers 
his own chances, better thai^ any one^s else, but the man 
will never die by a bullet. I have seen him so pflen, hand- 
ling his rifle with as much composure as if it were a shepherd's 
crook, in the midst of the heaviest showers of bullets, and 
under so many extraordinary circumstances, that I do not 
think Providence means he should ever fall in that manner. 
And yet, if there be a man in his Majesty's dominions who 
really deserves such a death, it is Pathfinder I" 

" We never know, serjeant," returned Lundie, with a 
countenance that was grave with thought, '* and the less we 
say about it, perhaps, the better. But, will your daughter — 
Mabel, I think, you call her — will Mabel be as willing to accept 
one, who, afler all, is a mere hanger-on of the army, as to 
take one from the service itself? There is no hope of promo- 
tion for the guide, serjeant!" 

" He is at the head- of his corps, already, your honour. 
In short, Mabel has made up her mind on this subject, and, 
as your honour has had the condescension to speak to me 
about Mr. Muir, I trust you will be kind enough to say thi^t 
the girl is as good as billeted for life." . 

"Well, well, this is your own matter, and, now — Serjeant 
Punham!" 

" Your honour," said the other, rising, and giving the cus- 
tomaiy salute. 

'' You have been told it is my intention to send you down 
among the Thousand Islands, for the next month. All the 
old subalterns have had their tours of duty in that quar- 
ter — ^all that I like to trust, at least,^— and it has, at length, 
come to your turn. Lieutenant Muir, it is true, claims his 
right, but ^ng Quarter-Master, I do not like to break up 
well-established arrangements. Are the men drafted T" 

** Every thing is ready, your honour. The drafl is made, 
and I understood, that the c^noe which got in last night, 
brought a message to say that the party already below, is 
looking out for the relief." 

" It did, and you must sail the day afler to-morrow, if not 
to-morrow night. It will be wise, perhaps^ to sail in t\m 
dark." 
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^So Jasf^lr tlimks, Major DiAic&nV a^d I kAbw Ao oHe 
more to be depended on, in such an affair, than y6uii]g Jasper 
Western." 

" Young Jasper Eau-douce !" sard Lundie, a slight smile 
gathenog around his osuaHy stern mouth. " Will that lad 
be of your party, seijeahtt" 

" Your honour wilt remember that the Scud n6ver quits 
port without him." 

** True, but all general rules have their exceptions. Have 
I not seen a sea-faring person about the fort within the last 
few days?" 

" No doubt, your honour; it is Master Cap, a brother-in- 
law of mfhe^ who brought tny daughter from below." 

" Why not put him in the Scud for this erCMse, seij^'nt, 
and l^ave Jasper behind? Your brother-in-law would like 
Sie variety of a fVesh- water cruise, and you wbuld^njoy mbjfe 
of his coAipaty." 

** I intended to ask your honour's permission to t^ke him 

along, but he ixmst go a^ a volunteer. Jasper ii^, tdo^ hit^ye a 

•lad to be turned out of hi^ command without a reason, Maj^ 

Dui^can; and I'm afr^dd brother Cap despis^* fresh Water tbo 

^lUch to do dutv on it.^ 

"Quite right, seijeant, and I leave all tha toyouroWii 
dis^s^tion. £au«douce must retain his command^ oii slecond 
thoughts. You intend that Pathfinder shall also b^ of tlJe 
party?" 

" If your honour approves of it. There will be ;derViC6 fyr 
both the guides, the Ihdiah as well as the while w^xiJ** 

"I think you arfe right. Well, serjeant, I ivish you gb6d 
kick in the enterprise ; and retnember the post is to be de- 
^Stroyed and abandoned wheh your cofnihahd is withdfav^'. 
h will have done its work by that time, or we shall Jiave fkiled 
^tifely,and it is too ticklish ia position to be niiaintaihed Ullhe^ 
cessarily. You cfen retire." 

Serjeant Dunham gave tKe'ctiSloihary, salute, tunJed on his 
ieels, as if they htid beeii pivofe; and had got the doOr rfedrly 
^rawn-to ailer hirri, wheh he wris suddenly recalled. 

" I had forgotten, serjeant, the youngfer bfficers have Begged 
Ibf k'shobtkig match, and to-ihoi^rbw na$ \>e6n' n^tai^A fbr the 
ttty. AK competitor^ wiTTbe Sdrhittedi and thte prfi6s ^i\\ 
be a silver-mounted powder-horn, a leathern flask ditto," l^d- 



jAg fxom a piece of paper^ '< as I see by the proliisaioaal jar- 
gon of this bill, and a silk calash for a lady. The latter is 
to enable the victor to show his gallantry,. by making an 
o&ring of it to her he best loves." 

<<AII very agreeable^ your honour, at least to him that 
^cceeds. Is the Pathfinder to be permitted to enter V^ 

" I do not well see how he can be excluded, if he choose 
to come forward. Latterly, I have observed that he takes no 
share in these sports, probably from a conviction of his own 
unequalled skill.'* . \ . 

" That's it. Major Duncan ; the honest fellow knows there 
is not a man op the frontier who can equal him, and he doeisi 
not wish to spoil the pleasure of others. I think we may 
trust to his delicacy in anything, sir. Perhaps it may be as 
^1 to let him have his own way.'* 

'' la this instance we must, serjeant. Whether he will be 
as successful in all others, remains to be seen. I wish you 
good evening, Dunham.** 

The Serjeant now withdrew, leaving Duncan of Lundie to 
his own thoughts. That they were not altogether disagree- 
able, was to be inferred from the smiles which occasipaally 
covered a countenance that was hard and martial in its usual 
expression, though there were moments in which all its severe 
sobriety prevailed. Half an hour might have passed, when 
a tap at the door was answered by a direction to enteri A 
middle-aged man, in the dress of an ofHcer, but whose uniform 
wanted the usual smartness of the profession, made his ap- 
pearance, and was saluted as " Mr, Muir.** 

" I have come, sir, at your bidding, to know my fortune,** 
said the quarter-master, in a strong Scotch accent, as socmi 
as he had taken the seat which was profiered to him. " To 
say the truth to you, Major Duncan, this girl is making as 
much havoc in the garrison, as the French did before Ty ; I 
never witnessed so general a rout, in so short a time 1*' 

" Surely, Davy, you don't mean to persuade me that your 
young and unsophisticated heart, is in such a flame, afler one 
week*s ignition I Why, man, this is worse than the affair in 
Scotland, where it was said the heat within was so intense 
that it just burnt a hole through your own precious body, 
and lefl a place for all the lassies to peer in at, to see what 
the combustible material was worth*" 
13* 



U Ye'Tff haVe ytSur own Way, Ijfajbr fhincatf, an3 yobt 
feth6r kxid Vnofher would have thefrs Wftre y^, eVen If tlfe 
feiiemy iVeffe in the caitip. 1 see hothin^ s6 exti^otdl'har' & 
roung people's ibilowing thb bem of Aeff inclih^Yioii's'dttd 




" But yoti\e ibllowed youfs so often, Davy, that I sfiqiitii 
'ihinTc, by ihis time, rtliacf lofet the edge of novelty, fricltiding 
'that infornnat ai&ir in Scotfarid, when yduiveVe a laid, ybuVfe 
Ijeeh married four timeis already.** 

" Only three, major, as I hope to get another wife I l*Vfe 




was no marriage, and what mo'^ could a iMaii Want ! Tfid 
\dt[i^n iobk advantage of a s1i^t'amort)US ^r6pen6ity, that 
4nay Be a WealcheSs In my disposition, perhaps, &hd inveigled 
me into a contract that was found to he illegal." 

" If I remember right, Muh-, thefe wete thought to lie two 

'tfcfes to that qbeStion,ln the time of it !**' 

J ** It would b6 but ah indifferent Question, my dear major, 

that hadn't <w6 sides to it; aiid I've known many that had 

three. 'Biit "the poor woman's dead, and there was no issue, 

"SO nothing came of it, after aft. fThen I was particularfy un- 

Yortunate with ttjy sec6nd Wife— I say sec6nd, ihajdif, out 6f 

"Beferehcife to you, and on the nriere supposition that the'fiftt 

Vtis a nfiafi^age at all— but first or second, I was pferticularfy 

, unfortunate with Jeannie Graham, who died in thb first lui- 

firuih, Iciavfrig neither ehick nor chiet behind her. I iJo think 

If Jeatinie had survived I never should have turned ftiy 

' 'thoughts towai^ds another wile." 

"But as she did not, you married twice after her 3eath — 
*and are desirous ofdoing so a third time." 

" The truth can never justly he gainsayed. Major f)uncah, 
'knd t am always ready to avow it. I 'm thinking, Lundie, 
'you are rigwelancholar', this fine evening ?" 

^*No, Miiir, not melanicholy absolutely, but a little thought- 
*ftiT, I confess. 1 was looking back to my boyish days, when 
I, the laiird's soti, and you the parson's, roamed abopt our 
iofative liiffs. ha^py and careless boys, taking little deed to the 
Aiture: and then have fbllowed some thoughts, that m^y he 



tt HlH^ ^lnM, edttcerfoSAJg tlmt JTutuVe, as ft bas turned out 

•^Swifely, Luiifdie, y* d6 not complain t)f yothr portibh o^ 
Jt. Yoft've ridei^ to ht a ifeajor, and will soon tie a Keiitehant- 
^dtetiel, if letters tell the truth, white I am jtrst one step higher 
than when your honoured ^t¥ier gave me my fiM cbmmis'- 
ik^H and a poor deevil of a quarter-mastcr." 

** And tlie four wivtfes ?'' 

^Thfe*, Ltindie; *hree ohFy that were leg^l, even tinder 
our own liberal and sandti'fi^ laws.*' 

« Well, "then, l6t it be three. Ye khow^ Davy,** isaid 
Major Duncan, insensibly dropping into the pronunciiitibi^ 
MAid '<fialect of his yo'i!ilh, as is much the practice with edu- 
cated Scotchmen, as tfiey warm with a subject that Comeis 
H^^ f hfe heart.-^"^ Ye know, Davy, that my own choice has 
loi^ been made, and m how anxious and hop^-Weniied A 
banner, I *\^ waited fbr that ha]ppy hour when I can call the 
•"^ohian I've so long loved a wife; and, here, have you^, 
without fortune, name, birth, or merit; I mean particular 
iftiSirit— *^ 

«Na — nia— ^inna ^y that, LiincKe-^the Muirs are of 
gude bluid." 

*• Welf, then, without aught feut bluid, yeVe wired fbut 
ifen^— * 

'< I t&Il ye, but thrice, Lundie. Ye 11 w^ken iiuld friend- 
ship, if ye call it four." 

^ Put It at ye'r own number, Davy ; and its for more than 
ye'r share. Our lives have been very difiereiit on the sc6/6 
6f matrimony, at least ; you must allow that, my old fiiend." 

**And which do you think has been the gainer, majbr, 
speaking as frankly the'gither, as we did when latls." 

*• Nay, I 've nothing to conceal. My days hav6 passed in 
hope deferred, while yours have passed in — ^ 

"Not in hope realized, I give you mine honour. Major 
Duncan," interrupted the quarter-master. " EJach new expei 
riment I have thought might prove an advantage, hut dis* 
iq^pointment seems the lot of man ! — Ah ! this is a vain world 
of ours, Lundie, it must be owned ; and m nothing vainet 
Hmn in matrimony." 

«* And yet you Btt ready to put your neck into !he nobse 
lev the Mb time?" 



<* I clesire tor say, it will be bpt thp fourth, Major PtinoMbr 
said the quarter- master, positively ; then, instantly changing 
the expression of his face to one of boybh rapfttre, he «^dded 
— *VBut this Mabel Dunham is a raxa avlsl Our Scotch 
lassies are fair and pleasant, but it must be owned tb€»so colo- 
nials are of surpassing cpmeliness." 

** You will do well to recollect your commission and blood, 
Davy : I believe all four of your wives — " 

*' I wish, my dear Lundie, ye'd be more accurate in your 
arithmetic — ^three times one, make three." 

"All three, then, were what might be term^ geqdewo- 



men." 



(( 



That 's just it, major. Three were gentlewomen, ajs you 
is^y, and the connections were suitable." 

"And the fourth being the daughter of my father's garr 
dener, the connection was unsuitable. But have you no- fear 
.that marrying the child of a non-commissioned officer who 
is in the same corps with yourself, will have the efieot td 
4essen your consequence in the regiment ?" 

" That 's just been my weakness through life. Major Duo^ 
tan ; for I Ve always married without r^|[ard to conse* 
quences. Every man has his besetting sin, and matrimony, 
I iear, is mine. And, now that we have discussed what may 
be called the principles of the connection, I will just ask, if 
you did me the favour to speak to the serjeant on the trifling 
affair?" 

" I did, David ; and ani sorry to say for your hopes, that 
I see no great chance of your succeeding." 

" Not succeeding ! — ^An officer, and a quarter-master, in 
the bargain, and not succeed with a Serjeant's daughter 1" 

" It 's just that, Davy." 
. ** And why not, Lundie ? — will you have the goodness to 
answer just that ?" 

" The girl is betrothed. Hand plighted, word passed, love 
pledged — no, hang me if I believe that, either; but she is 
betrothed." 

" Well that 's an obstacle, it must be avowed, majoiv 
though it counts for little, if the heart is free." 

" Quite true, and I think it probable the heart is free, in this 
case ; for the intended husband appears to be the chdce of 
the father, rather than of the daughter." 
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•*And ikho niay it be, major?** asked the quarter-master, 
Who Vtewed the whole matter with the philosophy and cool- 
ness that Art acquired by use. ** ? do not recollecft any plau- 
iibie suitor, that is Fikely to stand in my way." 

** No, you are the only pIdtinbU suftdr on the frontier, 
Davy. The happy man is Pathfindefr." 

" Paithfirider, Major Dtrncan ?*' 

" No more, nor any lesd, David Muir. Pathfinder is the 
thtih ; but h may relieve your jealousy a little, to know that, 
kk my judgment ait least, it id a nliatch of the father's, raithef 
than of the daughtcfr's seeking." 

"I thought as inuch!" exclahned the quarter-mastcr, 
drawing a tong breath, like one #ho felt relieved ; " it 's 
q0it6 impossible, that with my ^xpeiience in hufha!n na-^ 



** Particularly hu-wonian's nature, David P* 

** Ye will have ye'r joke, Lundie, let who will siilibr f B6t 
I did not think it possible I could be deceived as to the young 
#dman's inclinations, which I think I mfay boldly pronounce 
to be alto^ther above the condition of Pathfinder. As tcft 
iitd individual himself— Irhy, tinie will shoW." 
. *« N<jWi tell me frankly, Dfiivy Muir,'* said Lundie, stop- 
ping ilhort in his walk, and looking Ihe other eaniestly ifa tnd 
&ce, with a comical expression of surprise, that rendered the) 
VM^Min'ii'^um^hanoe ridkulously earriest-^^'do y6u Really 
toppose, It girl like the daughter of Serjeant DuhHatn, can 
tnk4 a Prions lanty to at ffian of your years, and appearance, 
ad experience, I might add ?" 

*^ flout, awa', Lundie, ye dinna know the ^ax, and that 'i^ 
the reasbn ye'r uhmarfidd in ye'r forty-iiflh year. It 's a 
ibardi' time ye've been a bachelor, Major !" 

** And what may be your age, Lieutenant Muir, if I may 
p#eounm to ask so delicate a question V* 

•« F6rty-seven ; I '11 no deny it, Liihdie ; and if I get Mabel, 
Aeni '11 be just a wife for every tWa lustrun^ ! But I did'na 
tlank Serjeiint Dunham would h& so humb1e*minded, as td' 
dfeam of giving that sweet lass of his to one like the Path- 
finder !" 

*^ There 's ho dream about it, Davy; the man is as serious 
09 a sddier about to be flogged." 

** Wdl, well> major, w^ are auld friends," — ^both ran intd 
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the Scotch, or avoided it, as they approached or drew away 
from their younger days, in . the dialogue, — " and ought to 
know how to take and give, a joke, ofT duty. It is possible 
the worthy man has not understood my hints, or he never 
would have thought of such a thing. The difference between 
' an officer's consort, and a guide's woman, is as vast as that 
between the antiquity of Scotland, and the antiquity of Ame- 
rica. I 'm auld bluid, too, Lundie." 

"Take my word for it, Davy, your antiquity will do you 
no good, in this a^ir; and as for your blood, it is not 
older than your bones. Well, well, man, ye know the Ser- 
jeant's answer, and so you perceive that my influence, on 
which you counted so much, can do nought for ye. liet us 
take a glass the'gith^r, Davy, for auld acquaintance sake, 
and then ye Ml be doing well to remember the party, that 
marches the morrow, and to forget Mabel Dunham as fiist as 
ever you can." 

"Ah! major, I have always found it easier to forget a 
wife, than to forget a sweetheart ! When a couple are &irly 
married, all is settled but the death, as one may say, which 
must finally part us all ; and it seems to me awfu' irrevf^reot 
to disturb the departed ; whereas, there is so much anxiety, 
and hope, and felicity,- in expectation like, with the >lassie, 
that it keeps thought alive." 

" That is just my idea oC your situatiori, Davy, fori never 
supposed you expected any more felicity with either of your 
wives. Now, I 've heard of follows who were so stupid as 
to look forward to happiness with their wives, even bey(md 
the grave. I drink to your success, or to your speedy re- 
covery from this attack, lieutenant; and I admonish you to 
be more cautious^ in future, as some of these violent oiyses 
may yet carry you c^;" 

" Many thanks, dear major ; and a speedy termination to 
an 0I4 courtship, of which I know s(»Betbing. This is real 
mountain-dew, XiUndie, and it warms the heart like ;a gleaift 
of bonny Scotland. As for the men you've just inedtioned,' 
they -could have had but one wife a-piece, for where there aj* 
several, the deeds of the women, themselves, may carry 
them di^rent ways. I think a reasonable husband otight to 
be satisfied with passing his allotted time with any patticiiiar 
wife, in this worlds QAd not to go about moping for tiungs 
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unattainable. I 'm infinitely obliged to you, Major Duncan, 
for this and all your other acts of friendship ; and if you 
could but add another, I should think you had not altogether 
forgotten the play-fellow of your boyhood," 

" Well, Davy, if the request be reasonable, and such as a 
superior ought to grant, out with it, man." 

" If ye could only contrive a little service for me, down 
among the Thousand Isles, for a fortnight, or so, I think this 
matter might be settled to the satisfaction of all parties. Just 
remember, Lundie, the lassie is the only marriageable white 
female on this frontier !" 

" There is alwa3rs duty for one in your line, at a post, 
however small ; but this below can be done by the serjeant as 
well as by the Quarter-Master General, and better too." 

"But not better than by a regimental officer. There is 
great waste, in common, among the orderlies." 

" I '11 think of it, Muir," said the major, laughing, " and 
you shall have my answer in the morning. Here will be a 
fine occasion, man, the morrow, to show yourself off before 
the lady ; you are expert with the rifle, and prizes are to be 
won. Make up your mind to display your skill, and who 
knows what may yet happen before the Scud swls." 

" I 'm thinking most of the young men will try their hands 
in this sport, major ?" 

" That will they, and some of the old ones, too, if you 
appear. To keep you in countenance, I '11 try a shot or two 
myself, Davy ; and you know I have some name that way." 

"It might, indeed, do good! The female heart, Major 
Duncan, is susceptible in many different modes, and some- 
times in ft way that the rules of phifosophy might reject. 
Same require a suitor to sit down before them, as it might 
be, in a r^ular siege, and only capitulate when the place can 
liold out ho longer ; others again like to be carried by storm ; 
whiie there are hussies who can only be caught by leading 
them into an ambush. The former is the most creditable and 
offioer-tike process, perhaps ; but I must say, I think the last 
the most pleasing." 

" An opinion formed from experience, out of all question. 
And what of the storming parties ?" 

"They may do for ybunger men, Lundie," r^urned the 
quarter-master, rising and winking, a liberty that he often 
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took with his eommandii^ officer, on 4fte qcoi^e of a 1q^ ^oHr 
macy^ *' every |)eriod of life has its necessities, and at Ibrty* 
seven it's just as well to trust a little to the head. I wish 
you a very good even, Major Duncan, and tijeieiaa^ fcfxaa gout, 
with a sweet and refreslwig sleep.'* 

*< The same to yourself, Mr. Muir, with many thanks, ^fir 
member the passage of arms ibr the morrow." 

T^e Qusrter-Master withdrew^ leaving Luadie in his librf^ 
to reflect on what had just passed. Use had so accyalQip^ 
Maj^r Duncan to Lieutenant Muift and fill hi^ tfo\ta aiptd Im^ 
mours, that the conduct of the latter did nojt stiihe the fi>rnier 
with the same force, as it will probahly the readiBpr. In truth, 
^bile a;Il men act .^nder ,one coiriraoin law ,that is lermiE^ na* 
ture, the varieties in their dispositions, modes of jud^nf^ 
feelings, and sed^shness, are infinite. 



GHAPTER XI. 

** Compel the bawke, to sit that is anmann'd. 
Or makfi the bonnd, aiitaa|rht, to draw the deere, 
^Or bring the free against his will in hand. 
Or move the sad, a .pleasoiit ta^e to heere, 
Your time is lost, and you no whit the neere I 
So love ne leames, of force the heart to knit: 
She serves but those, that feel sweet fancies* Ifit*' 

MiaiiOR lok MAonrraATBi. 

It is pot oflen that hope is rewarded hy fruition^ as com- 
pletely as the wishes of the young men of the garrison wei:e 
met hy the state of the weather, on the succeeding .day. It 
may he no xnpre than the ordinary waywardness of man, Imt 
the An)ericans are a little accustomed to taking pride in things, 
that the means of intelligent companions l^ould prc^hly show 
were, in xeality, of a very inferior quality ; while they over* 
look, or undervalue advantages that place them oertmnly cm 
ft level with, if not above laost of their feUow^creatures. 
Among the latter is the cUma^» which, as a whole, liidugh 
&r frorv perfect, is infinitely jrnore agreeable, and <|uite as 
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healthy, as those of most of the countries which are loudest 
in their denunciations of it. 

The heats of summer were little felt at Oswego, at the pe- 
riod of which we are writing, for the shade of the forest, ad- 
ded to the refreshing hreezes from the lake, so far reduced 
the influence of the sun, as to render the nights always coot, 
and the days seldom oppressive. 

It was now September, a month in which the strong gales 
of the coast oRen appear to force themselves across the coun* 
try as far as the great lakes, where the inland sailor some* 
times feels that genial influence which characterizes the winds 
of the ocean ; invigorating his frame, cheering his spirits, and 
arousing his moral force. Such a day was that on which 
the garrison of Oswego assembled, to witness what its com- 
mander had jocularly called a " passage of arms." Lundie 
was a scholar, in military matters at least, and it was one 
of his sources of honest pride to direct the reading and thoughts 
of the young men under his orders, to the more intellectual 
parts of their profession. For one in his situation, his library 
was both good and extensive, and its books were freely lent 
to all who desired to use them. Among other whims that had 
found their way into the garrison, through these means, was 
a relish for the sort of amusement in which it was now about 
to indulge ; and around which, some chronicles of the days 
of chivalry had hiduced them to throw a parade and romance, 
that were not unsuited to the characters and habits of soldiers, 
or to the insulated and wild post, occupied by this particular 
garrison. While so earnestly bent on pleasure, however, 
they on whom that duty devolved did not neglect the safety 
of the garrison. One standing on the ramparts of the fort, 
and gazing on the waste of glittering water that bounded the 
view all along the northern horizon, and on the slumbering 
and seemingly boundless forest, that filled the other half of 
the panorama, would have fancied the spot the very abode of 
peacefulness and security ; but Duncan of Lundie too well 
knew that the woods might at any moment give up their hun- 
dreds, bent on the destruction of the fort and all it contained ; 
and that even the treacherous lake o^red a highway of easy 
approach, by which his more civilized, and scarcely less wily 
foes, > the French, could come upon him, at an unwelcome 
and unguarded moment. Parties were sent out, under old 

Vol. I 14 
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and Vigilant officers, men who cared lillle fee the sports of 
the day, to scour the forest ; and one entire conopaay held the 
tort, under arms, with orders to maintain a vigilance as strict 
as if aa cneniy of superior force was known to be near* 
With these precautions the remainder of the officers and men 
abandoned themselves, without apprehension, to the business 
of the morning. 

The spot selected ibr the sporti^ was a sort of esplanade, 
a little west of the fort, and on the immediate bank of the 
lake. It had l^een cleared of its trees and stumps, that it 
might answer the purpose of a parade-groimd, as it possessed 
the advantages of having its rear protected by the water, and 
one of its flanks by the works. Men drilling on it, could be 
attacked, consequently, on two sides only, and as the cleared 
space beyond it, in the direction of the west and souths was 
large, any assailants would be compelled to quit the cover of 
the woods, before they could make an approach sufficiently 
near to render them dangerous. 

Although the regular arms of the regiment were muskets, 
some fifty rifles were produced on the present occasion* 
Every officer had one, as a part of his private provision. fojt 
amusement ; many belonged to the scouts and friendly Indisfis, 
of whom more or less were always hanging about the fort ; 
and there was a public provision of them, for the use of those 
who followed the game with the express objfect of obtaining 
supplies. Among those who carried the weapon, were some 
five or six, who had reputations for knowing how to use it 
particularly well — so well, indeed^ as to have given them a 
celebrity on the frontier, — twice that number who were be-» 
lieved to be much better than common ; and many who 
would have been thought expert, in almost any situation, but 
the precise one in which they now happened to be placed. 

The distance was a hundred yards, and the weapon was 
to be used without a rest; the target, a board, wiih the cus- 
tomary circular lines in white paint, having the bull's-eye 
in the centre. The first trials in skill commenced with 
challenges among the more ignoble of the competitors, to 
display their steadiness and dexterity in idle competition.. None 
but the common men engaged in this strife, which had little 
to interest the spectators, among whom no officer had yet 
.appeared. 
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Most of the soldiers were Scotch, the regiment having heen 
iTiised at Stirling and its vicinity, not many years before, 
though, as in the case of Serjeant Dunham, many Americans 
had joined it, since its arrival in the colonies. As a matter 
of course, fhe provincials were generally the most expert 
'lyjarksmen, and after a desultory trial of half an hour, it was 
heoessarily conceded, that a youth, who had heen bom in 
the colony of New York, and who, coming of Dutch ex- 
traction, bore the euphoilious name of Van Valtenburg, but 
Was familiarly called Pollock, was the most expert of all 
who had yet tried their skill. It was just as this opinion 
prevailed, that the oldest captain, accompanied by most of 
the gentlemen and ladies of fhe fort, appeared on the parade. 
A train of some twenty females of humbler condition followed, 
among whom was seen the well-turned form, intelligent, 
blboming, animated countenance, and neat, becoming attire 
of Mabel Dunham. 

Of fbniales who were ofBcially recognised as belonging to 
the class of ladies, there were but three in the fort, all of 
whom Were ofli^rs' Wives ; staid matronly women, with the 
$rtnplfcity of the habits of middle life, singularly mixed in 
their deportment, with their notions of professional superiority, 
the rights and duties of caste, and the etiquette of rank. The 
other woipen were the wives of non-commissioned officers 
tend privates ; Mabel being strictly, as had been stated by the 
Quarter-Master,. the only real candidate for matrimony among 
her sex. There were a dozen other girls, it is true, out they 
were still classed among the children, none of them being 
yet of an age to elevate them into objects of legitimate ad- 
miration. 

Sonrye Rttle preparation had been made for the proper re- 
cteptiot) of* the females, who were placed on a low staging of 
^anks, near the immediate bank of the lake. In this vici- 
nity the prices were suspended from a post. Great care was 
taken to reserve the front seat of the stage, for the three 
ladies and their children ; while Mabel, and those who be* 
tenged to the non-commissioned officers of the regiment, oc- 
capred the second. The wives and daughters of the privates 
were huddled together in the rear, some standing, and some 
sitting, as they could find room. Mabel, who had alreaay 
been admitted to the society of the officers' wives, on the foot- 
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mg of an humble companion, was a good deal noticed by the 
ladies in front, who had a proper appreciation of modest self- 
respect and gentle refinement, though they were all fully 
aAvare of the value of rank, more particularly in a garrison. 

As soon as this important portion of the spectators had got 
into their places, Lundie gave orders for the trial of skill to 
proceed, in the manner that had been prescribed in his pre* 
vious orders. Some eight or ten of the best marksmen oi 
the garrison now took possession of the stand, and began to 
fire in succession. Among them were officers and men indis- 
criminately placed, nor were the casual visiters in the ibri 
excluded from the competition. As might have been expected 
of men, whose amusements and comfortable subsistence 
equally depended on skill in the use of their weapons, it wan 
soon ^Dund that they were all sufficiently expert to hit the 
bull's-eye, or the white spot in the centre of the target* 
Others, who succeeded them, it is true, were less sure, theic 
bullets striking in the difierent circles that surrounded the 
Qentre of the target, without touching it 

According to the rules of the day, none could proceed. to 
the second trial who had failed in the first, and the adjutant 
of the place, who acted as roaster of the ceremonies, or mar- 
shal of the day, called upon the successful adventurers by 
name, to get ready for the next effi)rt, while he gave notice 
that tliose who failed to present themselves for the shot at 
the bull's-eye, would necessarily be excluded from all the 
higher trials. Just at this moment, Lundie, the Quarter-Mas* 
ter, and Jasper Eau-douce appeared in the group at the stand, 
while the Pathfinder walked leisurely on the ground, without 
his beloved rifle, for him a measure so unusual as to be under* 
stood by all present, as a proof that he did not consider him- 
self a competitor for the honours of the day. All made way 
Cot Major Duncan, who, as he approached the stand, in a 
eood-hufnoured way took his station, levelled his rifle care- 
tessly, and fired. The bullet missed the required mark by 
several inches. 

" Major Duncan is excluded from the other trials 1" pro- 
claimed the adjutant, in a voice so strong and confident, that 
all the elder officers and the Serjeants well understood that 
this failure was preconcerted, while all the younger gentle- 
men and the privates felt new encouragement to proc^, oo 
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aocoont of the evident impartiatity vkh which fhe hrws of 
Ifae sports were administered, nothing being so attractive to 
the unsophisticated as the appearance of rigorous justice, and 
nothing so rare as its actuat administration. 

" Now, Master Eau-douce, comes your turn," said Muir, 
**and if you do not beat the major, I shall say that your hand 
is better skilled with the oar, than with the rifie.^ 

Jasper's handsome face flushed, he stepped upon the stand, 
cast a hasty glance at Mabel, whose pretty form he ascer- 
tained was bending eagerly forward, as if to note the result, 
dropped the barrel of his rifle, with but little apparent care, 
into the palm of his left hand, raised the muzzle for a single 
instant, with exceeding steadiness, and fired. The bullet 
passed direct y through the centre of the buliVeye, much the 
best shot of the morning, since the others had merely touched 
the paint. 

*' Well performed. Master Jasper^'' said Muir, as soon as 
the result was declared ; ^' and a shot that might have done 
credit to an older head and a more experienced eye. I 'm 
thinking, notwithstanding, there was some of a youngster's 
hick in it, for ye were no partic'lar in the aim ye took. Ye 
may be quick, £au-douce, in the movement, but ye'r not 
philosophic, nor scientific in ye'r management of the wcepon. 
Now, Serjeant Dunham, Til thank you to request the ladies 
to give a closer attention than common, for I'm about to 
nake that use of the rifle which may be called the intellectual. 
lasper would have killed, I allow ; but then thel^ would not 
have been half the satisfaction in receiving such a shot, as in: 
xeceiving one that is discharged scientifically." 

All this time, the Quarter-Master was preparing himself 
for the scientific trial ; but he detaved his aim until he saw 
that the eye of Mabel, in common with those of her compa- 
nions, was fastened on him in curiosity. As the others lefl 
him room, out of respect to his rank, no one stood near the 
competitor but his commanding officer, to whom he now said,' 
in his familiar manner — 

" Ye see, Lundie, that something is to be gained by ex- 
citing a female's curiosity. It's an active sentiment, is 
curiosity, and properly improved may lead to gentler innova- 
tions in the end." 
14* 
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" Very true» Davy ; but ye keep us ^1 wmting wUle ye 
niake your preparations; and here is Pathfio<ier drawing 
near to catch a lesson from your greater experience." 

" Well, Pathfinder, and so you have come to get an idea 
tooy concerning the philosophy of shooting ! I do not wish to 
hide my light under a bushel, and ye'r welcome to all ye^ 11 
learn. Do ye no mean to try a shot, yersel', man ?" 

" Why should I, Quarter-Master — ^why should I ? I want 
none of the prizes ; and as for honour, I have had enough of 
that, if it 's any honour to shoot better than yourself. I 'm 
not a woman to wear a calash**' 

" Very true ; but ye might find a woman that is precious 
in your eyes, to wear it for ye, as — " 

" Come, Davy," interrupted the major, " your shot, or a 
retreat. The adjutant is getting to be impatient." 

'* The Quarter- Master's department, and the adjutant's de» 
partment, are seldom compliabie, Lundie ; but I 'm ready — 
stand a little aside, Pathfinder, and give the ladies an op- 
portunity." 

Lieutenant Muir now took his attitude, with a good deal 
of studied elegance, raised his rifle slowly, lowered it, raised 
it again, repeated the manoeuvres, and fired. 

'* Missed the target altogether 1" shouted the man, whose 
duty it was to mark the bullets, and who had little relish for 
the Quarter-Master's tedious science. " Missed the tar^^t 1" 

" It cannot be !" cried Muir, his face flushing equally with 
indignation and shame ; " it cannot be, adjutant ; for I never 
did so awkward a thing in my life. I appeal to the ladies 
for a juster judgment." 

" The ladies shut their eyes when you fired," exclaimed 
the regimental wags. — " Your preparations alarmed them." 

" I will na believe such a calumny of the leddies, nor sic' 
a jreproach on my own skill," returned the Quarter-Master, 
growing more and more Scotch, as he warmed with his feel* 
ings ; " it 's. a conspiracy to rob a meritorious man of his 
dues." 

'* It 's a dead miss, Muir," said the laughing Lundie, '* and 
ye '11 jist sit down quietly with the disgrace." 

" No — no — major," Pathfinder at length observed, " the 
Quarter-Master is a good shot, for a slow one, and a 
measured distance; though nothing extr'ornary, for real scr- 
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vke^ He has cohered Jasper's ballet, as wiBl be seeOy if any- 
one will take the troubJe to e^^mioe the tai^t." 

The respect for Pathfinder's skill, and for his quickness 
and accuracy o£ sight, was so profound anc^ general, that the 
instant he made this declaratioa, the spectators began to dis* 
trust their own opinions, and a dozen rushed to the target, 
in order to ascertain the fact. There, sure enough, it was 
£>und that the Quarter-Master's bullet had gone through the 
hole made by Jasper's, and that too, so accurately, as to re* 
quire a minute examination to be certain of the circumstance ; 
which, however, was soon clearly established, by discovering 
one bullet over the other, in the stump against which the 
target was placed. 

*' I told ye, ladies, ye were about to witness the influence 
of science on gunnery," said the Quarter-Master, advancing 
towards the staging occupied by the females. '^ Major Dun- 
can derides the idea of mathematics entering into target shoot* 
ing ; but 1 4ell him, philosophy colours, and enlarges, and 
improves, and dilates, and explains, everything that belongs 
to human life, whether it be a shooting-match, or a sermon. 
In a word, philosophy is philosophy, and that is saying all 
that the subject requires." 

" I trust you exclude love from the catalogue," observed 
the wife of a captain, who knew the history of the Quarter- 
Master's marriages, and who had a woman's malice against 
the monopolizer of her sex — ^''it seems that philosophy has 
little in common with love." 

" You wouldn't say that, madam, if your heart had expe- 
rienced many trials. It 's the man, or the woman that has 
had many occasions to improve the affections, that can best 
speak of such matters ; and, believe me, of all love, philoso- 
phical is the most lasting, as it is the nK>st rational." 

" You would then recommend experience as an improve- 
ment on the passion ?" . 

''Your, quick mind has conceive the idea at' a glance. 
The happiest marriages are those in which youth, and beauty,- 
and confidence on one side, rely on the sagacity, moderation 
and prudence of years-^middle age, I mean, madam, for I'll 
no deny that there is such a thing as a husband's being too 
old for a wife. Here is Serjeant Dunham's charming daugh- 
ter, now^ to approve of such sentiments, I 'm certain, — bei 
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fur diaon^km bmng ahre^dy well established in the 
garrison ) short as has been her Festdence among ua." 

^« Seijeant Dunham's ^ughter is scarcely a Htting interlo- 
etttor in a discoufse between yon and me, Lieutenant Muir," 
jrejoined the captain's lady, with careful respect lor her own 
dignity, — *' and yonder is the Pathfinder about to take hid 
chance, by way of changing the subject." 

" 1 protest, Major Duncan, I protest—" cried Muir, hur- 
rying back towards the stand, with both arms elevated by 
way of enforcing his words — ^* I protest, in the stroogeal 
terms, gentlemen, against Pathfinder's being admitted int*o 
these sports with Kiildeer, which is a piece, to say nothing 
of long habit, that is altogether out of proportion, for a trial 
of skill against ^vernment rifles." 

"Kiildeer is taking its r^t, ' Quarter-Master," returned 
Pathfinder, calmly, " and no one here thinks of disturbing it. 
I did not think, myself, of pulling a trigger to*day, but Ser- 
jeant Dunham hais been persuading me that I sl^ll not do 
proper honour to his handsome daughter, who came in undef 
my care, if. I am backward on such an occasion. I 'm using 
Jasper's rifle, Quarter-Master, as you may see, and that id 
no better than your own." • 

Lieutenant Muir was now obliged to acquiesce, and every 
eye turned towards the Pathfinder, as he took the required sta- 
tion* The air and attitude of this celebrated guide and hunter, 
were extremely fine, as he raised his tall form, and levelled 
the piece, showing perfect self-command, and a thorough 
knowledge of the power of the human frame, as well as of 
the weapon. Pathfinder was not what is usually ternied a 
handsome man, though his appearance excited so much con** 
fidence, and commanded respect. Tall, and ev^n muscular; 
his frame might have been esteemed nearly perfect, were it 
not £}r the total absence of every thing Hke flesh. Whip-cord 
was scarcely more rigid than his arms and legs, or, 9^ need, 
more pliable; but the outlines of his person were rather too 
angular for the proportion that the eye most-approves. Still, 
his motions being natural, were graceful, and being calm and 
regulated, they gave him an air of dignity that associated well 
with the klea, that was so prevalent, of his services and pecu- 
liar merits iiis honest, open features were burnt to a bright 
red, that comported well with the notion of exposure and hard- 
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while hia sinewy hands denoted force, and a species of 
use that was removed from the stiffening and deforming efl 
fects of labour. Although no one perceived any of those 
gentler, or more insinuating qualities, which are apt to win 
upon a woman's afiections, as he raised his rifie, not a iemaia 
eye was fastened on him, without a silent approbation of the 
freedom of his movements, and the manliness of his air. 
Thought was scarcely quicker than his aim, and, as the 
smoke floated above his head, the breech of the rifle was 
fiieen on the ground, the hand of the Pathfinder was leaning 
on the barrel, and his honest countenance was illuminated by 
his usual silent, hearty laugh. 

" If one dared to hint at such a thing," cried Major Duncan, 

I should say that the Pathfinder had also missed the target !" 
No — no — major," returned the guide, confidently, " that 
would be a risky declaration. I did n't load the piece, and 
can 't say what was in it ; but if it was lead, you will find 
the bullet driving down those of the quarter-master's and 
Jasper's ; else is not my name 'Pathfinder." 

A shout from the target announced the truth of this asser- 
tion. 

" That's not all — that's not all, boys,'"* called out the guide, 
who was now slowly advancing towards the stage occupied 
hy the females — " if you find the target touched at all, I 'II 
own to a miss. The Quarter-Master cut the wood, but you '11 
find no wood cut, by that last messenger." 

«* Very true. Pathfinder, very true," answered Muir, who 
was lingering near Mabel, though ashamed to address her 
particularly, in the presence of the officers' wives. " The 
Quarter-Master did cut the wood, and by that means he 
opened a passage for your bullet, which went through the 
hole he had made." 

*' Well, Quarter-Master, there goes the nail, and we 'II see 
who can drive it closest, you or I ; for, though I did not 
think of showing what a rifle can do to-day, now my hand 
is in, I' II turn my back to no man that carries King George's 
commission. Chingachgook is outlying, or he might force 
me into some of the niceties of the art ; but as for you, Quar- 
ter-Master, if the nail don't stop you, the potatoe will." 

«( You 're over^boastful this moromg. Pathfinder ; hot you 'U 
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find you 've no green boy, fresh (rom the settlements &Bd the 
towns, to deal with, I will assure ye !*' 

** I know that well, Quarter-Master ; I know that well, and 
shall not deny your experience. You 've lived many yenra 
on the frontiers, and I've heard of you, in the colonies, and 
among the Indians, too, quite a human life ago.'* 

•*Na — ^na — " interrupted Muir, in his broaden Scotch, 
•* this is injustice, man. I *ve no lived so very long, neither." 

•* I'll do you justice, lieutenant, even if you get the best in 
the potatoe trial. I say you 've passed a good human lite, for 
a 8ol<fier, in places where the rijfle is daily used, and I know 
you are a creditable and ingenious marksman ; but then you 
are not a true rifie-shooter. As for boasting, I hope I 'm not 
a rain talker about my own exploits ; but a man's gifts are 
bis gifts, and it 's flying in the face of Providence to deny 
thism. The Serjeant's daughter, here, shall judge between 
us, if you have the stoitiach to submit to so pretty a judge." 

The Pathfinder had named Mabel as the arbiter, because 
he admired her, and because, in his eyes, rank had little or 
no value; but Lieutenant Muir shrunk at such a reference in 
the presence of the wives of the officers. He would gladly 
keep himself constantly before the eyes and the imagination 
of the object gC his wishes; but he was still too much under 
the influence of old prejudices, and perhaps too wary, to ap- 
pear openly as h6r su?tof, unless he saw something very Wit 
a certainty of success. On the discfretion of Major Duncan 
be had a full reliance, and he apprehended no betrayal from 
ttoA quarter ; but he was cfuite aware, should it ever get 
abroad that he had been relb^ed by the child of a non-com* 
missioned officer, he would find great difficulty in making 
his approaches to any other Womfan of a conditWHi to wfiic^ 
he might reasonably aspire. Notwithstanding these doubts 
fttid misgivings, Mabel looked so prettily, blushed so charm- 
ingly, smiled so sweetly, and altogether presented so winning 
a picture of youth, spirit, modesty and beauty, that he found 
k exceedingly tempting, to be kept so prominently before her 
imagination, and to be able to address her freely. 

*^ You shall have it your own way, Pathfinder,'* he an 
awered as soon as his doubts had settled down into determina- 
aoa— " Let the Serjeant's daughter — his charming daughter, 
I should have termed her — be the umpire then ; and to her 
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we wHl both dedicate the prize, that one or the ofher must 
certainly win. Pathfinder must be humoured, ladies, as you 
perceive, else, no doubt, we sliould have had the honour to 
submit ourselves to one of your charming society." 

A call for the competitors, now drew the Quarter-Mastei^ 
and his adversary away ; and in a few montients the second 
trial of skill commenced. A common wrought nail was 
driven lightly into the target, its head having been first touched 
with paint, and the marksman was required to hit it, or he 
lost his chances in the succeeding trials. No one was per<* 
mitted to enter, on this occasion, who ha4 already failed ia 
the essay against the bull's-eye. 

There might have been half a dozen aspirants for the 
honours of this trial ; one or two who had barely succeeded 
in touching the spot of paint, in the previous strife, preferring 
to rest their reputations there ; fbeliog certain that they could 
not succeed in the greater effort that was now exacted of 
thern. The three first adventurers failed, all coming quite 
near the mark, but neither touching it. The fourth person 
who presented himself was the Quarter- IVlaster, who,^ after 
going through his usual attitudes, so far succeeded as to 
carry away a small portion of the head of the nail, planting 
his bullet by the side of its point. This was not considered 
an extraordinary shot, though it brought the adventurer within 
the category. 

" You 've saved your bacon, Quarter-Master, as they say 
in the settlements of their creatur's," cried Pathfinder, laugh* 
ing, " but it would take a long time to build a house with » 
hammer no better than yours. Jasper, here, will show yoa 
how a nail is to be started, or the lad lias lost some of his 
steadiness of hand, and sartainty of eye. You would have 
done Better yourself, lieutenant, had you not been so much 
bent on soldierizing your figure. Shooting is a natural gift, 
and is to be exercised in a natural way." 

" We shall see, Pathfinder; I cail that a pretty attempt at 
a nail ; and I doubt if the 55th has another hammer, as you 
call it, that can do just that same thing, over again." 

" Jasper is not in the 55th, but there goes liis rap 1" 

As the Pathfinder spoke, the bullet of Eau-douce hit the 
nail square, and drove U into the target, within an inch of 
the head. 
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"Bo ftll reiady to clehch it, boys," cried out Pathfinder, 
stepping into his friend's tracks, the instant they were vacant. 
*' Never mind a new nail ; I can see that, though the paint 
is gone, and what I can see, I can hit, at a hundred yards, 
though it were only a mosquitoe's eye. Be ready to clench I" 

The rifle cracked, the bullet sped its way, and the head of 
the nail was buried in the wood, covered by the piece of 
flattened lead. 

"Well,^ Jasper, lad," continued Pathfinder, dropping the 
breech of his rifle to the ground, and resuming the discourse, 
as if he thought nothing of his own exploit, " you improve 
daily. A few more tramps on land, in my company, and the 
best marksman on the frontiers will have occasion to look 
keenly, when he takes his stand ag'in you. The Quarter- 
Master is respectable, but he will never get any ferther; 
whereas you, Jasper, have the gift, and may one day defy 
any who pull trigger." 

** Hoot — hoot I" exclaimed Muir, " do you call hitting the 
head of the nail respectable only, when it's the perfection of 
the art I Any one, in the least refined and elevated in senti- 
ment, knows that the delicate touches denote the master; 
whereas your sledge-hammer blows come from the rude and 
uninstructed. If ^ ^ miss is as good as a mile,' a hit ought 
to be better, Pathfinder, whether it wound or kill." 

" The surest way of settling this rivalry, will be to make 
another trial," observed Lundie, " and that will be of the po- 
tatoe. You 're Scotch, Mr. Muir, and might fare better were 
it a cake, or a thistle ; but frontier law has declared £Dr the 
American fruit, and the potatoe it shall be." 

As Major Duncan manifested some impatience of manner, 
Muir had too much tact to delay the sports any longe^, with 
his discursive remarks, but judiciously prepared himself for 
the next appeal. To say the truth, the Quarter-Master had 
little or no faith in his own success, in the trial of skill that 
was to follow, nor would he have been so free in presenting 
himself as a competitor, at all, had he anticipated it would 
have been made ; but Major Duncan, who was somewhat of 
a humourist, in his own quiet Scotch wny, had secretly 
ordered it to be introduced, expressly to mortify him ; for, a 
laird himself* Lundie did not relish the notion that one who 
might claim to be a gentleman, should bring discredit on his 
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caste, by forming an unequal alliance. As soon as every 
thing was pTe{>ared, Muir was summoned to the stand, and 
the potatoe was held in readiness to be thrown. As the sort 
of feat we are about to offer to the reader, however, may be 
new to him, a word in explanation will render the matter 
more clear. A potatoe, of large size, was selected, and given 
to one, who stood at the distance of twenty yards from the 
stand. At the word " heave," which was given by the 
marksman, the vegetable was thrown, with a gentle toss, into 
the air, and it was the business of the adventurer to cause a 
bstil to pass through it, before it reached the ground. 
• The Quarter-Master, in a hundred experiments, had once 
succeeded in accomplishing this difficult feat, but he now es- 
sayed to perform it again, with a sort of blind hope, that was 
fated to be disappointed. The potatoe was thrown in the 
usual manner, the rifle was discharged, but the flying target 
was untouched. 

** To the right-about, and fall out, Quarter-Master, " said 
Lundie, smiling at the success of his own artifice — "the 
honour of the silken calash will lie between Jasper Elau-douce 
and Pathfinder." 

" And how is the trial to end, major ?" inquired the latter. 
** Are we to have the two potatoe trial, or is it to be settled by 
centre and skin ?" 

"By centre and skin, if there is any perceptible difference; 
otherwise the double shot must follow." 

"This is an awful moment to me, Pathfinder," observed 
Jasper, as he moved towards the stand, his face actually 
losing its colour in intensity of feeling. 

Pathfinder gazed earnestly at the young man, and then 
begging Major Duncan to have patience for a moment, he 
led his friend out of the hearing of all near him, before he 
spoke. 

; "You seem to take this matter to heart, Jasper?" the 
hunter remarked, keeping his eyes fastened on those of the 
youth. 

" I must own. Pathfinder, that my feelings were never be- 
fore so much bound up in success." 

" And do you so much crave to outdo me, an old and tried 
friend ? — and that, as it might be, in my own way ? Shoot- 
ing is my gifl, boy, and no common hiand can equal mine !** 

Vol. I. 15 
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"I know it — 1 know it, Pathfinder — but — yet — " 

" But what, Jasper, boy 1 — speak freely j you talk to a 
friend." 

The young man compressed his lips, dashed a hand across 
his eye, and flushed and paled alternately, like a girl con- 
fessing her love. Then squeezing the other's hand, he said 
calmly, like one whose manhood has overcome all other 
sensations— 

'^ I would lose an arm. Pathfinder, to be able to make an 
offering of that calash to Mabel Dunham*" 

The hunter dropped his eyes to the ground, and as he 
walked slowly back towards the stand, he seemed to ponder 
deeply on what he had just heard. 

" You never could succeed in the double trial, Jasper I" he 
suddenly remarked. 

" Of that I am certain, and it troubles me." 

"What a creature is mortal man! He pines for things 
-^which are not of his gift, and treats the bounties of Provi- 
denc6"4ightly. No matter — no matter. Take your statkm, 
Jasper, Srth? major is waiting — and, harkee, lad — I must 
touch the skin, for I could not show my face in the garrison 
with less than that." 

" I suppose I must submit to my fate," returned Jasper, 
flushing and losing his colour, as before ; — " but I will make 
the effort, if 1 die." 

" What a thing is mortal man !" repeated Pathfinder, fall- 
ing back to allow his friend room to take his aim — " be over- 
looks his own gifts, and craves those of another 1" 

The potatoe was thrown, Jasper fired, and the shout that 
followed preceded the announcement of the fact, that he had 
driven his bullet through its centre, or so nearly so, as to 
merit that award. 

" Here is a competitor worthy of you. Pathfinder," cried 
Major Duncan, with delight, as the former took his station, 
" and we may look to some fine shooting, in the double trial." 

" What a thing is mortal man !" repeated the hunter, scarce 
seeming to notice what was passing around him, so much 
were his thoughts absorbed in his own reflections — " Toss." 

The potatoe was tossed, the rifle cracked — it was remarked 
just as the little black ball seemed stationary in the air, for 
the marksman evidently took unusual heed to his aim — and 
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then a look of disappointment and wonder succeeded among 
those who caught the falling target. 

»• Two botes in one t** called out the major. 

" The skin — the skin — " was the answer : " only the 
skin !" 

** How 's this, Pathfinder \ Is Jasper Eau-douce to carry 
off the honours of the day !" 

** The calash is his," returned the other, shaking his head, 
and walking quietly away from the stand. " What a crea- 
ture is a mortal man 1 Never satisfied with bis own gifts, 
but for ever craving that which Providence denies !" 

As Pathfinder had not buried his bullet in the potatoe, but 
had cut through the skin, the prize was immediately adjudged 
to Jas])er. The calash was in the hands of the latter, when 
the Quarter-Master approached, and with a politic air of cor- 
diality, he wished his successfiil rival joy of his victory. 

** But now you 've got the calash, lad, it 's of no use to 
you," he added ; •* it will never make a sail, nor even an en- 
sign. I 'm thinking, Eau-douce, 'you 'd no be sorry to see 
its yalue in good siller of the king 1" 

" Money cannot buy it, lieutenant," returned Jasper, whose 
eye lighted with all the fire of success and joy. "I would 
rather have won this calash, than have obtained fifty new 
suits of sails for the Scud 1" 

*• Hoot— hoot*- lad ; you are going mad like all the rest of 
them. I 'd even venture to offer half a guinea for the trifle, 
Tather than it should lie kicking about in the cabin of your 
cutter, and, in the end, become an ornament for the head of 
a squaw." 

Although Jasper did not know that the wary Quarter-Mas-^ 
ter had not oflfered half the actual cost of the prize, he heard 
the proposition with indifierence. Shaking his head in the 
negative, he advanced towards the stage, where his approach 
excited a little commotion, the officers' ladies, one and all, 
having d<3termined to accept the present, should the gallantry 
of the young sailor induce him to ofier it. But Jasper's dim- 
dence, no less than admiration for another, would have pre- 
veBfed him from aspiring to the honour of complimenting any 
whom be thought so much his superiors. 

" lAibel," he said, *• this prize is for you, unless — ^ 
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" Unlens what^Jasper ?" answered the girl, Uf^aag h^.mo^ 
bashf ulness, in the natural and generous nosji to iCiUeve his 
embarrassment, though both reddened in a way IP* betray 
strong fe^lin^, 

" Unless you may think too indifferently of it, because it 
is offered by one who may have no right to believe his gift 
will be accepted." 

'< I do accept it, Jasper ; and it shall be a sign of the danger 
I have passed in your company, and of the gratitude I feel 
for your care of me — your care, arid that of the Pathfinder.** 

" Never mind me, never mind me," exclaimed the latter ; 
<< this is Jasper's luck and Jasper's giA : give hilii full credit 
for both. My turn may come another day ; mine nod the 
Quarter-Master's, who seems to grudge the hoy the cftlash, 
lhoug!rwhat_Ae can want of it, I cannot understand, for b& 
has no wife." 

" And has Jasper Eau-douce a wife ? Or have yon a irife, 
yoursel'. Pathfinder ? 1 may want it to help to get a wife, 
or as a memorial that I have had a wifp, or ^s proof, how 
much I admire the sex, or because it is a female garment, or 
for some other equally respectable motive. It 's not the vn* 
refiecting that are the n[K)st prized by the thoughtful, and 
there is no surer sign that a man made a good httsband to 
his first consort, let me tell you all, than tp s<9e him speedil^r 
looking round for a competent successor. The a^^tionsttre 
good gills from Providence^ and they that have loved one 
faithfully, prove how much of this bounty hfts ^een laviihed 
upon them, hy loving apother as soon as possible." 

" It may be so — it may be so. I am no practitioner ia 
such things, and cannot gainsay it. But, Mabel, here, the 
Serjeant's daughter, will give you full credit for the words^ 
Come, Jasper, although our hands are out, let us see wiiAt 
the other lads can do with the rifle." 

Pathfinder and his compapionis retired, for the sports weie 
about to proceed. The ladies, however, were not 90 mvioh 
engrossed with rifle-shooting as to neglect the calaeh. it 
passed from hand to hand ,* the silk wa? felt, the fashios 
criticised, and the work examiosd, and divei9 opinio&s wen 
privately ventured concerning the fitn^s of so haodsooie a 
thing's passi^ig into thp pos^essiqn pi p, ^i^^t|Uiusbioiied 
officer's child. 
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** Perhaps you will be disposed to sell that calash, Mabel, 
when it has bisen a short time in your possession?" inquired 
the captain's lady. ** Wear it, I should think, you never 
can." 

«« I may not wear it, madam," returned our hercnne mo- 
destly, " but I should not like to part with it either." 

** I dare say Serjeant Dunham keeps you above the neces- 
sity of setling your clothes, child ,* but, at the same time, it is 
money thrown away to keep an article of dress you can never 
wear." 

'< I should be unwilling to part with the gift of iBl fHend." 

'* But the youDg man himself, will think all the better of 
you, for your prudence, after the triumph of the day is for- 
gotten. It is a pretty and a becoming calash, and ought 
not to be thrown away." 

*• I 've no ini^eiition to throw it away, ma'am, and, if you 
please, would rather keep it." 

"As you will, child ; giris of your age often overlook 
their real advantages. Remember, however, if you do de- 
termine to dispose of the thing, that it is bespoke, atod that I 
will not take it, if you ever even put it on your own head." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Mabel, in the meekest voice imagin- 
able, though her eyes looked like diamonds, and her cheeks 
reddened to, the tints of two roses, as she placed the forbidden 
garment over her well-turned shoulders, where she kept it a 
minute, as if to try its fitness, and then quietly removed it, 
again. 

The remainder of the sports offeted nothing of interest. 
The shooting was reasonably good, but the trials were all of 
a scale lower than those related, and the competitoi^s were 
soon left to themselves. The ladies, and most of the officers 
withdrew, and the remainder of the females soon followed 
their example. Mabel was returning along the low fiat rocks 
that line the shore of the lake, dangling her pretty calash, 
from a prettier finger, when Pathfinder met her. He carried 
the rifle which he had used that day, but his manner had less 
of die frank ease of the hunter about it, than usual, while his 
eye seemed roving and uneasy. After a few unmeaning 
wbrds concerning the noble sheet of water before them, he 
turned towards his companion with strong interest in his 
countenance, and said, — 
15* 
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.«" fnsjm earQsd t\BX qa^agb for yo^^ M^kM? ^nJU^fMich 
^i9^ air {lis gifts," 

f * It ij?9P r^ly doiv^, Eathfiodfar,'^ 

" No doubt — no doubt, "the bullet passed neatly througly 
Hi§ potatoe, and no xoaa coul4 have ^ai^ vaf>rG; though 
others migjit have doi^ «s muc^«" 

." But ]|o one did ^s muchi''^ e^l^in^ J^^^^ w^tb^n aoi- 
ipatipn that ^ instantly regretted, for she si^wixy the pained 
<)pok of the guide, th^t he wa^ mortified ^e^ally4fy thec^* 
mark, and by the feeling with which it was utteied. 

'' It i^ true^-'^it is true, Mabel, m one difl 4s ipauf h then, 
'l)Utr-*ye^, there is no reason I should ()eny my ^f\s which 
.come from Pipvidence^— yes, yes ; no one did as much ther^ 
j(Hit you shail know what c<m b^ doi^ here. Do you Qh- 
serve the gulls that are flying over our heads I" 

** Certainly, Path^iodef-^tl^ei^ are too many to ecscape 
notice." 

" Here, where they cros^ ^tch other, in sailing aboi^,'! he 
added, cocking and rqising (lis ri^e— r^^ the two — the two-^ 
upw look !" 

The piece was presented qMick fis tho^ight, as two pf the 
j^rds came ^n a line, though disiant from each othjsr many 
yards — ^thp cepprt foiloyired,anfl the buU^t passed through the 
rbodiqs of both the victim^ Ho popper had the gulls ^llep 
into the lake, than Pa^ifinder dropped the breech of the xi0e, 
find laugbjsd in his own peculiar manner, ^every shade of di^ 
satisfaction and mortified pride having lefl his honest face. 

" That is something, Mabel, that is soipething ; although 
I Ve no qalash to give you ! But ask Jasper, himself; I-^il 
]^ye it all to Jasper, for a truer tongue and heart, are iiot in 
America." 

'' Then it was not Jasper-s fault that he gained the prize !" 

'^ Not it* He did his best, and he did well. For one that 
has water gifls, rather than land giAs, Jasper is uncommonly 
expert, and a better backer no one need wish, ashore or afloat. 
But it was my fault, Mabel, that he got the calash ; thoug|i 
it makes no diflerence — it makes no diflerence, for the thing 
has gone to the r^ht person." 

"I believe I understand you, Pathfinder," said Mabel, 
j^bishing i^ spte pf feeoieli; ''and I look upon thQ oalash as 
the joint gift of yourself and Jasper." 



ti Tbfft wpuld m^ .bf» 49i»% juirtice 10 the lad, neither. Ht 
^qn tAO garmenti aod lu^d a rigkt to giye it away. Thi 
most you may think, Mabel, is to belieVe that had 1 won it^ 
i^ yi^pqid h/»ye g<m tQ the ^aoae pier^OQ." 

"J[ ^ill remeasber th^l, Path^Bder, and take care that 
others Ji^bw your skill, as il has been proved upon the poor 
giills, in my presence." 

** Loid btes you, JSM^U there ia no more need of your 
talking in favour of my shooting, on this frontier, than of 
your talking about the water in the lake, or the sun in the 
heavens. Every body knows what I can do in that way, 
and your words would be thrown away, as much as French 
would be thrown away oh an American bear." 

" Then you think that Jasper knew you were giving him 
this advantage, of which he has so \jnhandsomely availed 
himself?" said Mabel, the colour which had imparted so 
much lustre to her eyes, gradually leaving her face, which 
became grave and thoughtuil. 

" I do not say that, but very far from it. We all forget 
things that we have k^o^^n, when eager after our wishes. 
Jasper is satisfied th^it I can pass one bullet through two pa* 
iatoes, as I sent my bullet through the gulls ; and he knows 
jfK> other man on the frontier can do the same thing. But 
^ith the calash before his eyes, and the hope of giving it to 
you, the lad was inclined to think better of himself, just at 
that mo^Qient, perhaps, than he ought. No— no— there '« 
nothing mean or distrustful about Jasper Bau-douce, though 
it is a gift, ni^tural to all young men, to wish to appear well 
n;i the eyes of handsome young women." 

*'I 'II try to forget all, but the kindness you Ve both shown 
to a poor motherless girl," said Mabel, struggling to keep 
down emotions that she scarcely knew how to account for 
herself. '^ Believe me, Pathfinder, I can never forget all you 
have already done for me — you and Jasper — and this new 
proof of your regard is not thrown away. Here — here is a 
brooch that is of silver, and I ofier it as a token that I owe 
you life or liberty." 

'< What shall I do with this, Mabel ?" asked the bewildered 
hunter, holding the simple trinket 'm his hand. ** I have nei* 
tber huckle nor button about me, for I wear notfaiBg but 
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leathern: strings, «ad them of good deer*skms* Ws pxetty to 
the eye, but it is prattler fer (a ^le spot it Oune from, tnan 
it. oan be about me." 

" Nay put it in your hunting-shirt | it wifl become it well. 
Remember, Pathfinder, that it is a token of friendship between 
us, and a sign that I can never forget you or your services." 

Mabel then smiled an adieu, and bounding up the bank, 
she was soon lost to view behind the mound of the ibrt. 



CHAPTER XIL 

^ Lo! duaky oaasses. steal in dubious sigfatt 
Along the leagurM wall, and briatling bank 
Of the arm'd river; while with straggling light, 
The stars peep through tlie vapour, dim and dank.*' 

BrRoif. 

A FEW hours later, Mabel Dunham was on the bastion that 
overlooked the river and the lake, seemingly in deep thought. 
The evening was calm and soil, and the question had arisen 
whether the party for the Thousand Islands would be able to 
get out that night, or not, on account of the total absence 
of wind. The stores, arms, and' ammunition were already 
shipped, and even Mabel's effects were on board ; but the small 
drafi of men that was to go was still ashore, there being no 
apparent prospect of the cutter's getting under way. Jasper 
had warped the Scud out of the cove, and so far up the 
stream as to enable him to pass through the outlet of the 
river, whenever he chose; but there he still lay, riding at 
single anchor. The drafled men were louuging about the 
shore of the cove, undecided whether or not to pull off; 

The sports of the morning had lefl a quiet in the garrison 
that was in harmony with the whole of the beautiful scene, 
and Mabel felt its influence on her feelings, though probably 
too little accustomed to speculate on such sensations, to be 
aware of the cause. Every thing near appeared lovely and 
soothing, while the solemn grandeur of the silent forest ana 
placid expanse of the lake, lent a sublimity that other sc^es 
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imight hBTe wanted. For the first time, Mabel (bit the hold 
that the towjps aod cavilization had gained on her habits sen* 
sibly weakened, and the warm-hearted girl began to think 
j^hat a life passed amid objects, sueh as these around her, 
inight be ha^y. How far the experience of the last ten 
days came in aid of the calm and holy even-tide, and con* 
tributed towards producing that young conviction, may be 
suspected, ratl^er than affirmed, in this early portion of our 
legend. 

"A charmii^ sun^t, Mabel," said the hearty voice of her 
uncle, so close to ,the ear of our heroine as to cause her to 
fitart — " ^ charming sunset, girl, for a fresh-water concern, 
though we should ^ink but little of it at sea." 

" And is npt nature the same, on shore, or at sea ; on a 
lake like this, or on the ocean ? Does not the sun shine on 
^11 alike, dear uncle, and can we <not feel gratitude for the 
blesjsings of t^rovjdence, as strppgly on thi3 remote frontier, as 
inpur'own Manhattan?" 

*^T)xB girl has faflen in with some of her mother's hooks I— * 
though I should think the serjeant ^ould scarc-ely make a 
second march with such trumpery among bis baggage. Is 
pot ^natqre 'th^J sam^s^ indeed 1 — Now, Mabel, do you imagine 
that the nature of a soldier is the same as that of a.sea-&ring 
manl — ^You've relatiqns in both cs^lings, and ought to be 
fi)t)le fo ,^swer." 

" l^ut, uacie, J mean hucfian iaatu»B~-" 
. ^'$o do I, giirl; the human iiatpFe of a seamain, and the 
human nature of one Qf thjese fellowis of the 55&, not «v«o 
92;ceptiqg your own father. Here have fhey had a aho6ting* 
inatch — :target-firing I should call it~this day, and what a 
difierent tiung has it been from a target-firing afloat ! There 
we should have sprung our broadside, sported with round 
shot, at an object hfilf a mile off, at thevery nearest ; and the 
pot^o^, if there happened to be any on board, as^uite likely 
would Aot have been the case, would haye been left in the 
cook^s coppers. It may be an honourable calling, that of a 
soldier, Mabel, but an experienced hf^nd sees many foHies 
and weaknesses in one of these forts. As for that bit of a 
lake, you know my opinion of it, already, and I wish to dis- 
parage nothing. No .real sea-farer disparages anything ; but 
d- c , if I re^rd this here Ontario, as they call it, as mom 
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than so much water in a ship's scuttle-butt. Now| look you 
here, Mabel, if you wish to understaDd the difference between 
the ocean and a lake, I can make you comprehend it, with a 
single look : this is what one may call a calm, seeing that 
there is no wind ,* though, to own the truth, I do not tlunk 
the calms are as calm as them we get outside — *' 

** Uncle, there is not a breath of air ! I do not think it 
possible for the leaves to be more immovably still, than those 
of the entire forest are, at this very moment." 

** Leaves! what are leaves, child? there are no leaves at sea. 
If you wish to know whether it is a dead calm, or not, try a 
mould candle — yoat dips flaring too much— and then you 
may be certain whether there is, or is not, any wind. If 
you were in a latitude where the air was so still that you 
found a difficulty in stirring it to draw it in, in breathing, 
you might fancy it a calm. People are oflen on a short 
allowance of air, in the calm latitudes. Here, again, look 
at that water! — It is like milk in a pan, with no more mo- 
tion, now, than there is in a full hogshead before the bung is 
started. On the ocean, the water is never still, let the air be 
as quiet as it may." 

** The water of the ocean never still, uncle Cap ! — not even 
in a calm ?" 

" Bless your heart, no, child. The ocean breathes like a 
living being, and its bosom is always heaving, as ihe poetizers 
call it, though there be no more air than is to be found in a 
syphon. No man ever saw the ocean still, like this lake; 
biit k heavto and sets, as if it had lungs.** ' 

**And this lake is not absolutely still, fbr you perceive 
there is a little rij^le on the shore, and you may even hear 
the surf, plunging, at moments, against the rocks.** 

M All d — — <i poetry ! Qne may call a bubble a ripple, if 
he will, and washing decks a surf; but Lake Ontario is no 
more the- Atlantic, than a Powles Hook periagua is a first- 
rate. That Jasper, notwithstanding, is a fine lad, and wants 
ifistruction only to make a man of him P 

"Do you think him 'ignorant, uncle," answered Mabel, 
prettilv adjusting her hair, in order to do which she was 
obliged, or fancied she was obliged, to turn away her face — 
^ To me, Jasper £au*douce appears to know more than most 
of the young men of his class. He has read but little, fbr 
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books are not plenty in this part of the worid^ but he has 
thought much ; at least so it seems to me, for one so young." 

" He is ignorant, he is ignorant, as all must be who navi- 
gate an inland t\rater, like this. He can make a flat knot 
and a timber hitch, it is true ; but he has no more notion of 
crowning a cable, now, or of a carrick bend, than you have 
of catting an anchor. No — no — Mabel ; we both owe some- 
thing to Jasper and the Pathfinder, and I have been thinking 
how I can best serve them, for I hold ingratitude to be the 
vice of a hog. Some people say it is the vice of a king ; but 
I say it is the faiUng of a hog ; for treat the animal to youi 
own dinner, and he would eat you for the dessert." 

" Very true, dear uncle, and we ought indeed to do all we 
can to express our proper sense of the services of both these 
brave men." 

*' Spoken like your mother's daughter, girl, and in a way 
to do credit to the Cap family. Now, I've hit upon a traverse 
that will just suit all parties, and as soon as we get back from 
this little expedition down the lake, among them there thou- 
sand islands, and I am ready to return, it is my intention to 
propose it." 

** Dearest uncle 1 this is so considerate in you, and will be 
so just ! May I ask what your intentions are ?" 

** I sec no reason for keeping them a secret from you, 
Mabel, though nothing need be said to your father about them, 
for the Serjeant has his prejudices, and might throw difficulties 
in the way. Neither Jasper, nor his friend, Pathfinder, can 
ever make anything hereabouts, and I propose to take both 
with me, down to the coast, and get them fairly afloat. Jas- 
per would find his sea-legs in a fortnight, and a twelvemonth's 
v'y'ge would make him a man. Although Pathfinder might 
take more time, or never get to be rate^" able, yet one could 
make something of him^ too, particularily as a look-out, for 
he has unusually good eyes." 

" Uncle, do you think either would consent to thisi" said 
Mabel, smiling. 

"Do I suppose them simpletons? What rational being 
would neglect his owa advancement? Let Jasper alone to 
push his way, and the lad may yet die the master of some 
square-rigged, crail." 

" And would he be any the happier for it, dear uncle t 
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How inu<^ better iar h to be the master of a squane-r^gged 
craft, than to be master of a round-rigged craft ?' 

" Poofc— pooh, Magnet, you are just fit to read lectutes 
aboat Bhips before some hysterical society ; you donH know 
what you are talking about ; leave these thlngd to me, and 
they '11 be properly managed. Ah ! here is the Pathfinder 
himself, and I may just as well drop him a hint of my benevo- 
lent intentions, as regards himself. Hope is a great encour- 
ager ©four exertions." 

Ca^ nodded his head, and then ceased to speak, while the 
honter approached, not with his usual frank and easy man- 
ner, but in a way to show that he was sHghtiy embarrassed, 
if not distrustful of his reception. 

" Uncle and niece make a family party," said Pathfinder, 
when near the two, " and a stranger may not prove a wel- 
come companion ?" 

— ^ * Y qu^ are no stranger, Master Pathfinder," returned Cap, 
" and no "bne.cariJbe.jaaore welcome than yourself. We were 
talking of you, but a moment ago, and when friends speak 
of an absent man, he can guess what they have said.*^ 

" I ask no secrets — ^I ask no secrets. Every man has his 
enemies, and I have mine, though I count neither you, 
Master Cap, nor pretty Mabel, here, among the number. 
As for the Mingos, I will say nothing ; though they have no 
just cause to hate me." 

"That I 'U answer for. Pathfinder, for you strike my fancy 
as being well disposed and upright. There is a method, how- 
ever, of getting away from the enmity of even these Mingos, 
and if you choose to take it, no one will more willingly pmnt 
it out, than myself, without a charge for my advice either." 

" I wish no enemies. Saltwater," for so the Pathfinder had 
begun to call Cap, having, insensibly to himself, adopted the 
term by translating the name given him by the Indians, in 
and about the fort, — " I wish no enemies. I 'm as ready to 
bury the hatchet with the Mingos as with the French, though 
you know that it depends on one greater than either of us, 
so to turn the heart, as to leave a man without enemies." 

" By lifiing your anchor, and accompanying me down to 
the coast, friend Pathfinder, when we get back from this 
short cruise on which we are bound, you will find younelf 
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beyond the aoumd.^ of the war* whoop, am! sulIb enough &oth 
any Indian bullet.'^ 

*' And what should I do on the salt-water ? Hunt in your 
towns ! Follow the trails of people going and coming from 
market, and ambush dogs and poultry ! You are no friend 
to my happiness. Master Cap, if you would lead me out 
of the shade of the woods, to put me in the sun of the 
clearings !" 

" I did not propose to leave you in the settlements. Path- 
finder, but to carry you out to sea, where a man can only 
be said to breathe freely. Mabel will tell you that such was 
my intention, before a word was said on the subject." 

" And what does Mabel think would come of such a 
change ? She knows that a man has his gids, and that it is 
as useless to pretend to others, as to withstand them that 
come from Providence. I am a hunter, and a scout, or a 
guide, Saltwater, and it is not in me to fly so mubh in the 
jface of heaven, as to try to become any thing else. Am I 
right, Mabel, or are you so much a woman as to wish to see 
a natur' altered ?" 

" I would wish to see no change in you. Pathfinder," Mabel 
answered with a cordial sincerity and frankness, that went 
directly to the hunter's heart ; " and much as my uncle ad- 
mires the sea, and great as is all the good that he thinks may 
come of it, I could not wish to see the best and noblest hunt- 
er of the woods transformed into an admiral. Remain what 
you are, my brave friend, and you need fear nothing, short 
of the anger of Grod." 

" Do you hear this. Saltwater ? — Do you hear what the 
seijeant's daughter is saying, and she is much too upright 
and fair-minded, and pretty, not to think what she says. So 
long as she is satisfied with me as I am, I shall not fly in the 
face of the gifts of Providence, by striving to become 
an3rthing else. I may seem useless, here, in a garrison, but 
when we get down among the Thousand Islands, there may 
be an opportunity to prove that a sure rifle is sometimes a 
Grod-send." 

" You are then to be of our party ?" said Mabel, smiling 
so frankly and so sweetly on the guide, that he would have 
followed her to the end of the earth. " I shall be i\^ onW 
female with the exception of one soldier's wife, and shall feel 

Vol. I. 16 
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xu>iie the less secure, PathfiMejr, because yon will be among 
our protectors." 

" The seijeant would 'do that, Mabel, the Serjeant would 
do that, though you were not of his kin. No one will over- 
look you. I should think your uncle, here, would (ike an 
expedition of this sort, where we shall go with sails, and have 
a look at an inland sea ?" 

" Your inland sea is no great matter, Master Pathfinder, 
and I expect nothing from it. I confess, however, I should 
like to know the object of the cruise, for one does not wish to 
be idle, and my brother-in-law, the serjeant, is as close- 
mouthed as a freemason. Do you know, Mabel, what all 
thisr means ?'^ 

" Not in the least, uncle. I dare not ask my father any 
questions about his duty, for he thinks it is not a woman^ 
business, and all I can say is that we are to sail as iBoon as 
the winct will permit, and that we are to be absent a month." 
'^ "Perhaps, Master Pathfinder can give me a useful hint; 
for a y'y'ge without an object is never pleasant to an old 
sailor." 

" There is no great secret, Saltwater, concerning our port 
and object, though it is fbrbidden to talk much about either 
in the garrison. I am no soldier, however, and can use my 
tongue as I please, though as little given as another to idle 
conversation, I hope ; still, as we sail so soon, and you are 
both to be of the party, you may as well be told where you 
are to be carried. You know that there are such things as 
the Thousand Islands, I suppose, Master Cap?" 

" Ay, what are so called, hereaway, though I take it fbr 
granted that they are not real islands, such as we fall in with 
OD the ocean ; and that the thousand means some such mat- 
ter as two or three, like the killed and wounded of a great 
battle." 

" My eyes are good, and yet have I often been foiled in 
trying to count them very islands." 

" Ay — ay — I Ve known people who could n't count beyond 
a certain number. Your real land-birds never know their 
own roosts, even in a land-fall at sea ; they are what I call 
all things to all men. How many times have I seen the 
beach, and houses and churches, when the passengers have 
not been able to see anything but water ! I have no idea that 
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a man esol get fairly out of sight of land) on fiesh-wafer. 
The thing appears to me to be irrational and impiossible.*' 

" You don't know the Iak<3s, Master Cap, or you would 
not say that. Befdi^e we get to the Thousand Islands, you 
will have other notions of what natur' had done id this mU 
derAess." 

*' I have my doubts whether you have such a thing as a 
real island in ^il this region. , To my noticm, fresh- water 
can't rinake a bony iidy island ; not what / call an island.'* 

" We '11 show you hundreds of them — not exactly a thou- 
sand, perhaps, but so many that eye cannot see them all, ot 
tongue count them.'' 

•* And what sort of things may they be?" 

** Land with water entirely around them." 

" Ay, but what sort of land, a«d what sort of water ? 1 'FI 
engage, when tbe truth comes to be known, they '11 turn out 
to be nothing but peninsulas, or promontories, or continents ; 
thot:^li these are matters, I dare say, of which you know 
little or nothing. But islands or no islands, whsit b the ob- 
ject of the cruise. Master Pathfinder ?" 

" Why as you are tbe seijeant's brother, and pretty Mabel 
here is his daughter, and we are all to be of the party, there 
can be no harm in giving you some idea of what we are go- 
ing to do. Being so old a sailor. Master Cap, you 've heard» 
DO doubt, of such a port as Frontenaci" 

" Who has n't 1 I will not say I 've ever been inside the 
hurbour, but I've frequently been off the place." 

''Then you are about to go upon ground with which you are 
acquainted, though how you could ever have got there, from 
the ocean, I do not understand. These great lakes, you 
must know, make a chain, the water passing out of one 
into the other, until it reaches Erie, which is a sheet oft here 
to the westward, as large as Ontario itself. Well, out of 
Erie the water comes, until it reaches a low mountain like, 
over the edge of which it passes — " 

" I should like to know how the devil it can do that ?" 

"Why easy enough. Master Cap," returned Pathfinder 
hiughing, <' sedng that it has only to fall down hill. Had I 
said tbe watet went up the mountain, there would hav^ beea 
natur' ag'in it; but we hold it no great matter for water tcj 
run down hill — ^that is, fresh water." 
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*^ Ay-Hiy — bvit you spei^ of the water of a kike's coming 
down the side of a mouotain ; it 's in the teeth of reason^ it 
i^ason has any teeth." 

«' Well-v-well — ^we will not dispute the point; but what 
I 'ye seei\, I 've seen : as for reason's having any teeth, I'll 
say nothing ; but conscience has, and sharp ones too. After 
getting ioito Ontario, all' the water of all the lakes passes dcrwn 
into the sea, by a river; and in the narrow part of the sheet 
where it is neither river nor lake, lie the islands spoken oil 
Now, Fronteoac is a post of the Frenchers above these same 
i)slan^; and as they hold thb garrison below, their stores 
and ammunition are sent up the river to Frontenac, to be fbr« 
warded along the shores of this and the other lakes, in order 
to enable the enemy to play his deviltries among the savages, 
and to take Christian scalps." 

"And win our presence prevent these horrible acts?** 
demanded Mabel, with interest. 

"It may, or it n»y not, as Providence wills. Lundie, as 
they call him, he who commands this garrison, sent a party 
down to take a station among the islands, to cut off some of 
the French boate ; and this expedition of ours will be the 
second relief. As yet they Ve not done much, though two 
batteaux loaded with Indian goods have been taken; but a 
xvnner o^tpe in, last week, and brought such tidings that the 
major is about to make a last efibrt to circumvent the knaves. 
Jasper knows the way, and we shall be in good hands, for 
the Serjeant is prudent, and of the first quality at an ambush- 
ment— ryes, he is both prudent and alert." 

"Is thu^ all!" said Cap, contemptuously — ^'^by the pm> 
pfirations fiind equipments, I had thought there was a forced 
trade in the wind, and that an honest penny nnght be tumedf 
by &king an adventure* I suppose there are no shares in 
your fresh-water prize-money ?" 

"Anan?" 

" I take it for granted the king g^s all, in these soldiering 
parties, and ambushments, as you call them ?" 

*^ I know nothing: about that, Master Cap. I take my share 
^f the lead and powder, if any falls into our hands, and say 
90tbing to the. king about it. If any one fares better, it is not 
|-<-thou^h it is tinoe I did begin to think of a house, and fur- 
niture, and a home." 
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AUtKHigfa the PaMnder did not dan to look at Mabel» 
while he made this direct allusicD to his change of ]ife» ha 
would have given the world to know whether she were listen* 
ing, and what was the expression of her countenance. Mabel 
little sus|)ectcd the nature o[ the allusion, however ; and her 
countenance was perfectly unembarrassed, as she turned her 
eyes towards the river, where the appearance of some move* 
ment on board the Scud, began to be visible. 

'' Jasper is bringing the cutter out^" observed the guide, 
whose look was drawn in the same direction, by the fall of 
some heavy article on the deck. '^ The lad sees the signs of 
wind, no doubt, and wishes to be ready for it." 

'' Ay, now we shall have an opportunity of learning sea^ 
manship — " returned Cap, with a sneer. " There is a nicety 
in getting a crafl under her canvas, that shows the thorougii- 
bred mariner as much as anything else, it 's like a soldier 
buttoning his coat, and one can see whether he begins at the 
top, or the bottom*" 

" I will not say that Jasper is equal to your sea^fkrers b» 
low," observed Pathifinder, across whose upright mind an 
unworthy feeling of envy, or of jealousy, never passed; "but 
he is a bold boy, and manages his cutter as skilfully as any 
man can desire, on this lake at least. You did n't find him 
backward at the Oswego Falls, Master Cap, where fresh* 
water contrives to tumble down hill, with little difficulty.^' 

Cap made no other answer than a dissatisfied ejaculatioo, 
and then a general silence followed, all on the bastion study* 
ing the movements of the cutter, with the interest that was 
natural to their own future connection with the vessel. It 
was still a dead calm, the surface of the lake literally glitter* 
ing with the last rays of the sun. The Scud had been 
warped up to a kedge, that lay a hundred yards above !he 
points of the outlet, where she had room to mancBuvre in the 
river, which then formed the harbour of Oswego. • But the 
total want of air prevented any such attempt, and it was soon 
evident that the light vessel was to be taken through the pas.2 
sagjB, under her sweeps. Not a sail was loosened, but as 
soon as the kedge was tripped, the heavy fall of the sweeps 
was heard, when the cutter, with her head up stream, began 
to sheer towards the centre of the current ; on reaching 
which, the e^rts of the men ceased, and she drilled towards 
16* 



the outlet. lo the narrow pass itself her nKyvetaent was ra 
pidy and in less than five minutes, the Scud was floating oat- 
side of the two low gravelly points that intercepted the waves 
<^ the lake* No anchor was let go, but the vessel continued 
to set off from the land* until her dark hull was seen resting 
on the glassy surface of the leike, fully a quarter of a mile 
beyond the low bluff, which formed the eastern extremity of 
what might be called the outer harbour, or roadsted. Here 
the influence of the river current ceased, and she became, 
virtually, staticmary. 

'* She seems very beautiful to roe, uncle," said Mabel, 
whose gaze had not been averted from the cutter, for a sin- 
gle moment, while it had thus been changing its position ; 
**I dare say you can find faults in her appearance, and 
in the way she is managed ; but to my ignorance both are 
perfect 1" . 

" Ay — ay — she drops down with a current well enough, 
girl, and so would a chip. But when you come to niceties, 
an old tar, like myself, has no need of spectacles to find 
fault" 

*^ Well, Master Cap," put in the guide, who seldom heard 
any thing to Jasper's prejudice, without manifesting a dispo- 
sition to interfere, '* I \e heard old and experienced salt*water 
mariners confess, that the Scud is as pretty a crad as floats. 
J know nothing of such matters, myself, but one may have 
his own notions about a ship, even though they be wrong 
notions ; and it would take more than one witness to per- 
suade me, Jasper does not keep his boat in good order." 

*' I do not say that the cutter is downright lubberly, Mas- 
ter Pathfinder ; but she has faults, and great faults." 

** And what are they, uncle 1--if he knew them, Jasper 
would be glad to mend them." 

<* What are they 1 — Why fifty ; ay, for that matter, a hun* 
died. Very material and manifest faults." 

**Do name them, sir, and Pathfinder will mention them to 
his friend*" 

« Name them ? it is no easy matter to call oflT the stars, 
ibr the simple re&~on that they are so numerous. Name 
them, indee«l 1 — Why, my pretty niece, Miss Magnet, what 
do you think of that main-boom now ? To my ignorant 
eyes, it is topped, at least, a foot too high; and then the 
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fmmnt it Ikil ; and-*««nd»-^4ty, d ■ ■ e , if there isn't a top^ 
sail gasket adrift««'KiBd, it wouldn't surprise me at all, if then 
ahould prove to be a nmnd turn in that hawser^ if the kedge 
were to be let go, this instant I Faults, indeed ! No seaman 
oould look at her a moment, without seeing that she is as Aift 
of faults, as a servant that has asked for his discharge." 

"This may be very true, uncle, though I much question 
if Jasper knows of them. I do not think he would su^r 
these things. Pathfinder, if they were once pointed outio htm.'* 

" Let Jasper manage his own cutter, Mabel ; let him 
manage his own cutter. His gift lies that-a-way, and I '11 
answer for it, no one can teach him how to keep the Scud 
out of the hands of the Frontenackers, or their devilish Mingo 
friends. Who cares for round turns in kedges, and for 
hawsers that are topped too high, Master Cap, so long as the 
craft sails well, and keeps clear of the Frenchers ? I will trust 
Jasper, against all the sea-farers of the coast, up here on the 
lakes — but I do not say he has any gift ibr the ocean, for 
there he has never been tried." 

Cap smiled condescendingly, but he did not think it neces- 
sary to push his criticisms any farther, just at that moment. 
His air and manner gradually became more supercilious and 
lofty, though he now wished to seem indifferent -to any discus- 
sions on points of which one of the parties was entirely igno- 
rant. By this time the cutter had begun to drift at the 
merey of the currents of the lake, her head turning in all 
directions^ though slowly and not in a way to attract parti« 
cular attention. Just at this moment the jib was loosened and 
hoisted, and presently the canvass swelled towards the land^ 
though no evidences of air were yet to be seen on the surface 
of the water. Slight, however^ as was the impulsion, the 
light hull yielded, and, in another minute, the Scud was seen 
standing across the current of the river, with a movement so 
easy and moderate as to be scarcely perceptible. When out 
of the stream, she struck an eddy, and shot up towards the 
land, under the eminence where the fort stood, when Jasper 
dropped his kedge* 

" Not lubberly done—" muttered Cap, in a sort of soli- 
loquys "not over*lubber]y, though h-a should have put his 
helm a-starboard instead of a-port, for a vessel ought always 
to come-to with her heed off shore, whether she is a league 
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ftom tlie landt or only a cable's kngtb, isince it has a c»i«M 
look ; and 1oc4qs axe something in this wofM." 

« Jasper is a bandy lad," suddenly obserwd Seijeaut 
Dunham, at bis brother-in-law's elbow; "and we plftcfe 
gfeat reliance on his skill in oar expeditions. But coihe, 
one and all, we have but half an hour more of day-fight to 
embark in, and the boats will be ready for us, by the time 
we are ready for them." 

On this intimation the whole party separated, each to find 
those trifles which had not been shipped already. A few 
taps of the drum gave the necessary signal to the soldfers^ 
a&d in a minute all were in motion. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

** The goWiu now the fool alamw. 
Hags meet to mumble o*er their charmfl, 
The night-mare rides the dreaming ass. 
And fairies trip it on the grass.*' 

CotTON. 

Tre embarkation of so small a party was a matter of no 
great dday, or embarrassment The whole force confided 
to the care of Serjeant Dunham consisted of but ten privates 
and two non^sommissioned officers, though it was soon posi* 
tively known that Mr. Muir was to accompany the expedition* 
The QuaHer^Master, however, went as a volunteer, wbiid 
some duty connected Mrith his own departmcait, as had been 
arranged betwemi him and his commander, tvas the avowed 
object. To these must, be added the Pathfinder and C^p, 
with Jasper and his subordinates, one of whom Was a' boy. 
The males of the entire party, consequently, consisted of less 
than twenty men, and a lad of fourteen. Mabel, add the 
wife of a common soldier, were the only females. 

Serjeant Dunham carried off his command in a large bat- 
teau, and then returned for his final orders, and to see that 
his brother-in-law and daughter were properly attended to* 
Havif^ pointed out to Cap the boat that he and Mabel were 
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to ufe, he atoended tiie hill to Mtk his' last interview witb 
Iiundie* The major was on the bastion so often mentioned ; 
leaving him and the Serjeant together, for a short time, *we 
will return to the beach* 

It was nearly dark« wlien Mabel found herself in the boat 
that was to carry her off to the cutter. So very smooth was 
the surface of the lake, that it was not found necessary to 
bring the batteauz into the river to receive their freights, but 
the beach outside being totally without surf, and the water as 
tranquil as that of a pond, every body embarked there* 
As Cap had said, there was no heaving and sotting, no work- 
ing of vast lungs, nor any respiration of an ocean ; for, on 
Ontario, unlike the Atlantic, gales were not agitating the ele- 
ment at one point, while calms prevailed at another. This 
the distances did not permit, and it is the usual remark of 
mariners, that the sea got up faster and went down sooner, 
on all the great lakes of the west, than on the diflerent seas 
of their acquaintance* When the boat left the land, there- 
fore, Mabel would not have known that she was afloat on so 
broad a sheet of water, by any movement that is usual to 
such circumstances. The oars had barely time to give a 
dozen strokes, when the boat lay at the cutter's side. 

Jasper was in readiness to receive his passengers, and, as 
the deck of the Scud was but two or three feet above the 
water^ no difficulty was experienced in getting on board her. 
As soon as this was effected, the young man pointed Out to 
Mabel and her companion, the accommodations prepared for 
their reception, and they took possession of them. The little 
vessel eontaioed four apartments below, all between decks 
having been expressly constructed with a view to the trans- 
portation of officers and men, with their wives and families* 
First in rank, was what was called the afler-cabin, a small 
apartment that contained four berths, and which enjoyed the 
advantage of possessing small windows, for the admission of 
air and Tight This was uniformly devoted to females, when- 
ever any were on board ; and as Mabel and her companion 
were alone, they had ample space and accommodation. The 
main-cabin was larger, and lighted from above. It was 
now appropriated to the uses of the Quarter* Master, the ser- 
jeaoti Cap, and Jasper; the Pathfinder roaming through any 
part of the cutter he pleased, the female apartment excepted* 
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The corponub aod xsadamtm sfMwm fsfc^t\tpie6 t^ -ifps^ lie^ 
peoth the onain hatcii, which haoba de«k' ^r such a pcrrpose ; 
while the crew, were tenhed,. as Dsual, iti th^ forecastle. 
Although the cutter did not measure ^uite fifty UkiSy the draft 
dC ofii^ri aod men was Bb lights tKait (here* waci aftiple rooRi 
lor all <»a board, there being spaoe enough to aodommodate 
Ueble the number, if oeoeisary. 

As (KK>n as Mabel had taken possession of her o#lEt leallj 
eomfortable and pretty cabm, in doing which she cotxld not 
abstain from indulging in the pleasant reflecfion thi^ some of 
Jasper's favour had been especiaUy manifested io her behalf, 
ahe went on deck again, ifere all was momentarily in 
motion ; the men were roving to and fro, in quest of tbeit 
knapsacks and other efibcts ; but method and habit soon i^ 
duc€id things to ord^, when the-istitlnesS on boar^ became 
even imposing for it was connected with the idea of future 
adventure, and ominous fnrepa ration. 

Darkness was now beginning to render objecls on sfaoie 
indistinct, the whole of the land forming one shapeless bhick 
outline, of evea, forest, sumrnks^ that was to be xiistingui^ied 
from the in^pending heai^ens only by the greater light of the 
sky. The stars, however, soon began to appear in the 
latter, one aRer another, in their usual mild, placid lustre, 
bringing with them that sense of quiet which ordinarily ac- 
companies sight. There was something soothing, as tMell 
as exciting in such a scene; and Mabel, who was seated on 
the quarter-deck, sensibly Kelt both influences. The Path- 
finder was standing near her, leaning, as usual, on his long 
rifle, and she fancied that, throiigh the growing darkness of 
the hour,fihe coulrl trace even stronger lines of thought tfawa 
psual, in his rugged .Countenance. 

'^ To you, Pathflnder, expeditions like this, can be no great 
novelty," she said, '* though i am surprised to find how silent 
and thoughtful the men appear to be." 

"We learn this^ by making war ag'in Indians. Your 
militia are great talkers, and little doers,- in general ; but the 
soldier who has often met the Mingosj learns to know the 
value of a prude&t tongue. A silent army, in the woods, is 
doubly stroi^ ; and a noisy one, doubly weak. If tonguea 
toade soldiers, the wonseb of a caflap would genezally cany 
the day." 



^ But we am ns^her an «riny, nor in the ivttMKk. Them 
can be ao danger of Mingos, in the Scud." 
: ^^ Ask Jasper,, how he got to be master of this cutter, and 
you will find yourself aosweiied^ as to that opinion ! No one 
ia safe from a Mingo» who does not understand .his very na-* 
Itijr' ; andi even tben^ he must act up to his own knowledge, 
«pd that dosely. Ask Jasper how he got comniand of thi0 
very cutfter I" . 

. '' And how did he g^ the command ?" inquired MabeU 
with an earnestness and interest that delighted her simple- 
miaded. and true-hearted companion, who was never better 
pleased than when he had an opportunity of saying aught ill 
(aveur of a friend. ** It b honourable to him, that he has 
Cached this station, while yet so young." 

"That is it — but he deserved it all, and more. A frigate 
would n't have been too much to pay for so much spirit and 
coolness, had there been such a thing on Ontario, as there is 
not, howsever, or likely to be." 

' " But Jasper — ^you have not yet told me how he got the 
command of the schooner?" 

. " It is a long story, Mabel, and one your father, the Ser- 
jeant^ can tell much better than 1, for he was present, while 
I was off on a distant scouting. Jasper is not good at a story, 
I will own that ; I 've heard him questioned about this a£&ir, 
and he never made a good tale of it, although every body 
knows it was a good thing. No — no— Jasper is not good at 
a story, as his best friends must own. The Scud had near 
lallen into the hands of the French and the Mingos, when Jas- 
per saved her, in a way, that none but a quick-witted mind 
add a bold heart would have attempted. ^ The serjeant will 
tell the talc better than I can, and I wish you to que^ion 
hiin» some day, when nothing better ofTers. As for Jasper, 
himself, there will be no use in worrying the lad, since ho 
will make a bungling matter of it, lor he don't know how to 
give a history at all." 

Mabel determined to ask her &ther to repeat the incidents 
of the«'af}air that very night, for it struck her young fancy 
that nothing better could well offer than to listen to the 
praises of one who was a bad. historian of his own exploits. 

''Will the Scud remain with us, when we reach the island^ 
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sbe adked» afler a little heBitatba about the proprieCy of ftie 
question, ** or shall we be left to ourselves?" 

'^ That *s as may be. Jasper does not often keep the cutter 
idle, when anything is to be done, and we may expect acti* 
vity on his part. My giils, however, run so little towards 
the water, and vessels, generally, unless it be among rapids 
and falls, and in canoes^ that I pretend to know nothing about 
it. We shall have all right, under Jasper, I make no doubt) 
who can find a trail on Ontario, as well as a Delaware can 
find one, oa the land." 

" And our own Delaware, Pathfinder — ^the Big Serpent- 
why is he not with us, to-night ?" 

" Your question would have been more natural, had you 
said, why are you here. Pathfinder? — ^The Sarpent is in his 
place, while I am not in mine* He is out, with two or three 
more, scouting the lake shores, and will join us down among 
Uie islands, with the tidings he may gather. The Serjeant is 
too good a soldier, to forget his rear, while he is facing the 
enemy in front ! It 's a thousand pities, Mabel, your father 
was n't born a general, as some of the English are who come 
among us, for I feel sartain he would n't leave a Frencher in 
the Canadas a week, could he have his own way with them." 

"Shall we have enemies to face in front?" asked Mabel, 
smiling, and, for the first time, feeling a slight apprehension 
about the dangers of the expedition. " Are we likely to have 
an engagjement ?" 

"If we have, Mabel, there will be meii enough ready and 
willing to stand between you and harm. But you are a sol- 
dier's daughter, and we all know have the spirit of one. 
Don't let the fear.of a battle keep your pretty eyes from 
sleeping." 

" I do feel braver, out here in the woods, Pathfinder, than 
I ever felt before, amid the weaknesses of the towns, although 
1 have always tried to remember what I owe to my dear 
father." 

"Ay, your- mother was so before you! — *You will find 
Mabel, like her mother, no screamer, or a faint-hearted girl, 
to trouble a man in his need, but one who would encourage 
her mate, and help to keep his heart up, when sorest pressed 
by danger' — ^said the serjeant to me, before 1 ever laid eyes 
on that sweet countenance of yours, — he did !" 
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<* And why should my father have told you this, Path- 
finder ?" the girl demanded a little earnestly. << Perhaps he 
fancied you would think the better of me, if you did not be- 
lieve me a silly coward, as so many of my sex love to make 
themselves appear." 

Deception, unless it were at the expense of his enemies in 
the field, — nay, concealment of even a thought, wais so little 
in accordance with the Pathfinder^s very nature, that he was 
fioit a little embarrassed by this simple question. To own 
the trtith openly, he felt, by a sort of instinct for which it 
would have puzzled him to account, would not be proper ; 
and to hide it, agreed with neither his sense of right, nor his 
habits. In such a strait he involuntarily took refuge in a 
middle course, not revealing that which he fancied ought not 
to be told, nor yet absolutely concealing it. 

** You must know, Mabel," he said, *' that the seijeant and 
I are old friends, and have stood side by side— or if not ac- 
tually side by side, I a little in advance as became a scout, 
and your father, with his own men, as better suited a soldier 
of the kin g— on many a hard fouU and bloody day. It 's the 
way of us skirmishers to think little of the fight, when th^- 
rifle has done cracking ; and at night, around our fires, or on 
our marches, we talk of the things we love, just as you 
young women converse about your fancies and opinions, when 
you get together to laugh over your idees. Now it was natu- 
ral that the seijeant, having such a daughter as you, should 
love her better than anything else, and that he should talk 
of her oflener than of anything else, — while I, having neither 
daughter, nor sister, nor mother, nor kith nor kin, nor any 
thing but the Dela wares to love, I naturally chimed in, as it 
were, and got to love you, Mabel, before I ever saw you— 
yes I did — just by talking about you so much." 

*' And now you have seen me," returned the smiling girl, 
whose unmoved and natural manner proved how little she 
was thinking of anything more than parental, or fraternal 
regard, '< you are beginning to see the folly of forming friend- 
ships for people before you know anything about them, ex^ 
oept by hearsay." 

'* It wasn't friendship — it isn't friendship, Mabel, that I feel 
for you. I am the friend of the Delawares, and have been 
so ftom boyhood ; but my feelings for them, or fei the best 
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of them, are not the same as those I got from the seijeant for 
you ; and, especially, now that I begin to know you better. 
I 'm sometimes afear'd it isn't wholesome for one who is much 
occupied in a very manly calling, like that of a guide, or a 
scout, or a soldier even, to form friendships for women — 
young women in particular — as they seem to me to lessen 
the love of enterprise, and to turn the feelings away from 
their gifts and natural occupations." 

'' You, surely, do not mean, Pathfinder, that a friendship 
for a girl like me, would make you less bold, and naore un- 
willing to meet the French, than you were before?" 

" Not so — not so. With you in danger, for instance, I 
fear I might become fool-hardy ; but before we became so 
intimate, us I may say, I loved to think of my scoutings, and 
of my marches, and out-lyings, and fights, and other adven* 
tures; but now my mind cares less about them: I think 
more of the barracks and of evenings passed in discourse, 
of feelings in which there are no wranglings and bloodshed, 
and of young women, and of their laughs, and their cheerful 
soft voices, their pleasant looks, and their winning ways ! I 
sometimes tell the serjeant, that he and his daughter will be 
the spoiling of one of the best and most experienced scouts 
on the lines 1" 

" Not they. Pathfinder ; they will try to make that which 
is already so excellent, perfect. You do not know us, if you 
think that either wishes to see you, in the least, changed. 
Remain, as at present, the same honest, upright, conscieD- 
tious, fearless, intelligent, trustworthy guide, that you are, 
and neither my dear father, nor myself, can ever think of 
you differently from what we now do." 

It was too dark for Mabel to note the workings of the coun- 
tenance of her listener, but her own sweet face was turned 
towards him, as she spoke with an energy equal to her frank- 
ness, in a way to show how little embarrassed were her 
thoughts, and how sincere were her words. Her countenance 
%vas a little flushed, it is true, but it was with earnestness and 
truth of feeling ; though no nerve thrilled, no limb trembled, 
no pulsation quickened. In short, her manner cmd appear- 
ance were those of a sincere-minded and frank girl, making 
such a declaration of good-will and regard for one of the 
other sex, as she felt that his services and good qualities mer- 
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ited, without any of the emotion that invariably accompa- 
nies tl)e consciousness of an inclination which might lead to 
softer disclosures. 

The Pathfinder was too unpractised, however, to enter 
into distinctions of this kind, and his humble nature was en- 
couraged by the directness and strength of the words he had 
just heard. Unwilling, if not unable to say any more, he 
walked away, and stood leaning on his rifle, and looking up 
at the stars, for quite ten minutes, in profound silence. 

In the meanwhile, the interview on the bastion, to which 
we have already alluded, took place between Lundie and the 
Serjeant. 

" Have the men's knapsacks been examined ?" demanded 
Major Duncan, ailer he had cast his eye at a written report, 
handed to him by the serjeant, but which it was too dark to 
read. 

** All, your honour ; and all are right." 

*' The ammunition — arms — ?" 

" All in order, Major Duncan, and fit for any service." 

" You have the men named in my own draft, Dunham?*' 

"Without an exception, sir. Better men could not he 
found in the regiment." 

" You have need of the best of our men, serjeant. This 
experiment has now been tried three times ; always under 
one of the ensigns, who have flattered me with success, but 
have as often failed. After so much preparation and expense, 
I* do not like to abandon the project entirely ; but this will be 
the last effort : and the result will mainly depend on you and 
on the Pathfinder." 

" You may count on us both. Major Duncan. The duty you 
have given us is not above our habits and experience, and I 
think it will be well done. I know that the Pathfinder will 
not be wanting." 

*• On that, indeed, it will be safe to rely. He is a most 
e3((raordinary man, Dunham— one who long puzzled me; 
but who, now that I understand him, commands as much of 
my respect as any general in his Majesty's service." 

" I was in hopes, sir, that you would come to look at the 
proposed marriage with Mabel, as a thing I ought to wish, 
and forward." 

" As for that, seijeant, time will' show,** returned Lundi^i 
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imiliQgr though here, too, the obscurity conoeal^ the nicer 
shades of expression, — ^* one woman is sometimes more diiP 
ficalt to manage than a whole regiment of men. By the 
way, you know that your would-be son«in-1aw, the Quarter. 
Master, will be of the party ; and I trust you will at least 
give him an equal chance in the trial for your daughter's 
smiles." 

" If respect for his rank, idr, did not cause me to do this, 
your honour's wish would be sufficient." 

*• I thank you, serjeant. We have served much together, 
and ought to value each other in our several stations. Un- 
derstand me, however ; I ask no more for Davy Muir than a 
dear field and no favour. In love, as in war, each man 
must gain his own victories. Are you certain that the ra- 
tions have been properly calculated ?" 

" I '11 answer for it, Major Duncan ; but if they were not, 
we cannot suffer with two such hunters as Pathfinder and the 
Serpent in company." 

" Hiat will never do, Dunham," interrupted Lundie» 
fl^arphy ; ^ and it comes of your American birth, and Ameri- 
can training ! No thorough soldier ever relies on any thing 
but his commissary for supplies ; and I beg no part of my 
regiment may be the first to set an example to the contrary." 

" You have only to command, Major Duncan, to be obeyed ; 
and yet, if I might presume, sir — " 

** Speak freely, serjeant ; you are talking with a friend.'* 

^ I was merely about to say, that I find even the Scotch 
soldiers like venison and birds quite as weil as pork, when 
they are difficult to be bad." 

" That may be very true ; but likes and dislikes haVe no- 
thing to do with system. An army can rely on nothing M 
its commissaries. The irr^ularity of the provincials hai 
played the devil with the King's service too oflen to be winked 
at iwiy longer." 

'' General Braddock, your hoAour, might have been advidOd 
by Colonel Washingtwi." 

" Out upon your Washington 1 You 're ail provindafe to- 
gether, man, and uphc^«ach other as i^ you were of a sworn 
confederacy." 

'* I believe his Majesty has no more loyal subjects tkim^ 
AmeriaaQs, your honour." 



*< In that, Dunham, I 'm thinking you 're right! aodlliaTe 
been a little too warra^, perhaps*. I do not consider jfoti a 
provincial, however, serjeant ; for, though born in America, 
a better soldier never shouldered a musket." 

** And Colonel Washington, your honour — ?" 

<< Well ; and Colonel Washington may be a uaefiil sub* 
ject, too. He is the American prodigy ; and I suppose I may 
as well give him all the credit you ask. You have no douU 
of the skill of this Jasper £au-douce?" 

*' The boy has been tried, sir ; and found equal to all that 
can be required of him." 

*^ He has a French name, and has passed much of his 
bp3rhood in the French colonies : — has he French Wodd m 
his veins, serjeant ?" 

'* Not a drop, your honour. Jasper's father was an old 
comrade of my own, and his mother came of an honest and 
loyal family, in this very province." 

'*How came he then so much among the French, and 
whence his name ?— <He speaks the language of the Canadas, 
too, I find I" 

<* That is easily explained. Major Duncan. The boy was 
lefl under the care of one of our mariners in the M waf, 
and he took to the water, Jike a duck. Your honour knows 
that we have no ports on Ontario, that can be named as such, 
and l.e naturally passed most of his time on the other side of 
the lake, where the French have had a few vessels, these fifly 
years. He learned to speak their language, as a matter of 
. course, and got his name from the Indiana and- Canadians, 
who are fond of calling men by their qualities, aa it might be.'' 

'' A French master is but a poor instructer for a British 
sailor, notwithstanding 1" 

"I beg your pardon, sir; Jasper £au*douce was. brought 
up under a real English seaman; one that had sailed under 
the king's pennant, and may be called a thorough-bied : that 
is to say, a. subject born in the colonies, but none the worae 
at his trade, I hope. Major Duncan, for thaU" 

*^ Perhaps not, serjeant; perhaps not; nor any better. 
This Jasper behaved well, too, when I gave him the command 
of the Scud ; no lad could have conducted himself 0X>ie !oy* 
ally, or better." 
. 17* - 



^*Ot mot^ ^brtiv^ly, Major Dunchii. ^ '^iift W(^ tb m* 
iir,'t%at yoii havto doHsbts as to the ^(t^lify ofJas^r. 

'<=It S« the 4aty of fl^ ^6ldieV, wBo is entnrsted With'tUt 
care of a distant aod importslnt p<:»st like this, Dunham, tier^ 
to relax in Ws Tigilande. We have tWo of the most artful 
etietni^ that the wortd ^hlis ever {)roduced, in their several 
lyuys, to eofltehd with •^^ the Indklftls and the French; and 
nothing should be overlooked that i(iati lead to injury.^' 

" I hope your honour bodsidere me fit to be intrusted '^lA 
^»j (mrticular reasoh fhat may etlst f6)c doubting Jksper, 
since you have seen fit to intrust me with this command.'' 

'* It IS not that I doubt you, Dubhaiti, that I hfl^tate to re- 
iv^eal-all I tiiay liappen tokbow, but froth a strong 'relu6taii6e 
to circulate an evil report concerning otie Of Whom I hairb 
littherto thougbl well. You must think Well of the Pathfinder, 
W you would not wish to gWehiin y6ur daughter )^ 

" For the Pathfinder's hodesfy, I will answer With flov life, 
te"-— returned the '«eij^nt fiftnty, and not wffhout a dignity 
of tifianiier that strudk his sujierior. ''Such a man doesn't 
know how to be false." 

** I befievfe you afo right, Dunham, aiiti yet this last infor- 
•fiiation has utoettled all my old <^ink>ni3. I have received 
nn anoliymtMls communication, sarjeant, advising' tiie to be 
-mnny guard againdt Jasper WMtern, or Jaaper 'Bau«doude, 
as He is matted ; wIk), it lail^es, has been bought b^ the i^erfQT) 
^aind grringn^e reason to estpect'that fiirdier and nioie precUs 
tnfoi^atibn will soon be sent." 

*« -Letters without signaturos to fhem, 8^, are sdut^ytb 
be t^ardfed In vmr.'* 

"Or in 'piiiace, Dunhatn. No one can entertain a lower 
opinion of the writer of an anonymous letter, in ordinary 
-matters, than myself. The very act denotes cowardice, 
nieannesi^, and baseness ; and It usually is a token of fkhe- 
^hood^ as w«U a6 of other vices. Bat, in 'hfiatters of War, it 
'^ not exa^ly the same thing. Besides, several suspicious 
circumstances have been pointed out tb me*—" 

**^'Suoh as is fit for an'orderly to hear, your honour t*' 

*• Ceriainly, one in wfiom I confidie as much as in yourself, 
Dunhacn. ft is saidjibr iiu^nce, that your daughter and 
her party were permitted to escape the Iroquois, When they 
came in, merely to give Jasper credit with me. I am told 
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Hk9i Hie gBittr^ at FtooMkBc w3l care more for the eaptare 
'of the Soud, with Sei^eant Dtmham and a party of men, lo^ 
^tlier with the defeat of our faVoarite plan, th^n ibr the cap> 
ture of a girl, and the scalp of her uncle." 

''I lutulerstand the hint, sir, but I do not give it credit. 
Jaaper can hardly be true, and Pathfinder false ; and, as for 
the lafltf I would as soon distrust your honour, as distrurt 
Jiim r 

"It would seem so, serjeant; it would indeed seem so. 
But Jasper is not the Patfafind^ after all, and I will own, 
Punhamii I should put more faith in the lad, if he didn't speak 
Fweb !" 

'* It's no recommendation in my eyes, I assure your hcN 
nour ; but the boy learned it by compulsion, as it were, and 
ought not to be condemned too hastily, for the circumstance, 
by your honour^s leave. If he does sjpeak French, it 's be* 
cause he can't Ivell help it." 

" It 's a d d lingo, and never did any one good — at least 

no British subject ; for I suppose the French themselves must 
talk together, in some language or other. I ishould have 
pAuoh more faith in this Jasper, did he know nothing of their 
language. This letter has made me uneasy ; and, Were there 
another to whom I could trust the cutter, I would devi^ 
some means to detain him here. I have spoken to you al- 
ready of a brother-in-law who goes with you, serjeant, and 
who is a sailor?" 

" A real sea-faring man, your honour, and somewhat pre* 
judiced against fresh-water. I doubt if he could be induced 
to risk his character on a lake, and I 'm qprtain he never 
could find the station." 

" The last is probably true, and, then, the man cannot 
know enough of this treacherous lake to be fit for the em- 
ployment ! You will have to be doubly vigilant, Dunham. 
I give you full powers, and should you detect this Jasper in 
any treachery, make him a sacrifice at once to ofifended jus- 
tice." 

** Beipg in the service of the crown, your honour, he is 
amenable to martial ]aw — ^" 

" Very true — ^theri iron him, from his head to his heels, 
and send him up here, in his own cutter. That brother-in- 
law of youra must he able to find the way back, afler he has 
once travelled the road." , 
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. << I make no doubt, Major Duflham, we shall be able ib 
do all that will be necessary, should Jasper turn out as yen 
seem to anticipate ; though, I think I would risk my life on 
his truth." 

" I like your confidence ; it speaks well for the fellow — ^but 
tliat infernal letter ! — There ia such an air of truth about it- 
nay, there is so much truth in it, touching other matters — " 

'* I think your honour said it wanted the name at the bot- 
tom ; a great omission for an honest man to make." ' 

" Quite right, Dunham, and no one but a rascal, and a 
cowardly rascal in the bargain, would write an anonymous 
letter, on private affairs. It is different, however, in war. 
Despatches are feigned, and artifice is generally allowed to 
be justifiable." 

" Military, manly artifices, sir, if you will ; such as am- 
bushes, surprises, feints, false attacks, and even spies ; but I 
never heard of a true soldier who could wish to undermine 
the character of an honest young man, by such means as 
these !" 

" I have met with many strange events, and some stranger 
people, in the course of my experience. But fare-you-well, 
Serjeant ; I must detain you no longer. You are now on 
your guard, and I recommend to you untiring vigilance. I 
think Muir means shortly to retire, and should you fblly suc- 
ceed in this enterprise, my influence will not be wanting, in 
endeavouring to put you in the vacancy, to which you have 
many claims !" 

" I humbly thank your honour," coolly returned the Ser- 
jeant, who had been encouraged in this manner, any time 
fbr the twenty preceding years, " and hope I shall never dis- 
grace my station, whatever it may be. — ^I am what nature 
and Providence have made me, and hope I 'm satisfied." 

" You have not forgotten the howitzer ?" 

*' Jasper took it on board this morning, sir." 
. '' Be wary, and do not trust that man unnecessarily. Make 
a confidant of Pathfinder at once ,* he may be of service in 
detecting any villany that may be stirring. His simple ho- 
nesty will favour his observation, by concealing it. Me must 
be true." 

" For him, sir, my own head shall answer, or even my 
rank in the regiment.^ I have seen him too oAen tried to 
doubt him." 
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** Of all wretched sensations, Dunham, distrust, where one 
IS compelled to confide, is the most painful. — You have he* 
thought you of the spare flints t" 

** A Serjeant is a safe commander for all such details, your 
honour." 

" Well, thien, give roe your hand, Dunham. God Wess 
you, and may you be successful. Muir means to retire — ^by 
the way, let the man have an equal chance with your daugh- 
ter, for it may facilitate future operations about the promotion. 
One would retire more cheerfully, with such a companion as 
Mabel, than in cheerless widowerhood, and with nothing but 
ofteself to love, — and such a self, too, as Davy's I" 

^* I hope, sir, my child will make a prudent choice, and I 
think her mind is already pretty much made up in favour of 
Pathfinder. Still she shall have fair play, though disobe<» 
dieoce is the next crime to mutiny.'' 

^* Have ail the ammudtion carefully examined and dried, as 
soon as you arrive ; the damp of the lake may afiect it ; and 
noWi once more, farewell, seijeant. Beware of that Jasper, 
and consult with Muir, in any diSiculty. 1 shall expect you 
to return triumphant, this day month." 

*' God b^ess your honour : if any thing should happen to 
me, I trust to you, Major Duncan, to care for an old soldier's 
Gh«r^eter«" 

" Rely on me, Dunham— you will rely on a friend. Be 
vigilant : remember you will be in the very jaws of the lion ; 
-T-p^teWy of no lion, neither; but of treacherous tigers : — ^in 
lli^ir very jaws, and beyond support. Have the flints coufit* 
^ and examined in the morning, — and — farewell, Dunham, 
fiucewell." 

The Serjeant took the extended hand of his superior with 
}»rQper respect, and they finally parted; Lundie hastening 
into his own moveable abode, while the other left the fort, de- 
scended to the beach, and got into a boat. 

Duocan of Limdie had said no more than the.truth, when 
he spoke of the painful nature of distrust. Of all the feelings 
of the human mind, it is that which is the most treacherous 
in its workings, the most insidious in its approaches, and the 
least at the command of a generous temperamcnti While doubt 
^Ijsts, everythiog may be suspected i (he thoughts, having 
00 d^nite Acts to set bounds to their wanderings ; and dis 
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trust <moe admitted, it is impossible to say to what ^t^nC 
conjecture may lead, or whither credulity may follow. That 
which had previously seemed innocent, assumes the hue of 
guilt, as soon as thia uneasy tenant has taken possession of 
the thoughts ; and nothing is said or done, without being sub- 
jected to the colourings and disfigurations of jealousy and 
apprehension. If this is true in ordinary affairs, it is doubly 
true when any heavy responsibility, involving life or death, 
weighs on the unsettled mind of its subject ; — as in the case 
of the military commander, or the agent in the management 
of any great political interest. It is not to be supposed, then, 
that Serjeant Dunham, afler he had parted from his com- 
manding officer, was likely to forget the injunctions he had 
iteceived. He thought highly of Jasper, in general ; but dis- 
trust had been insinuated between his former confidence and 
the obligations of duty ; and, as he now felt that everything 
depended on his own vigilance, by the time the boat reached 
the side of the Scud, he was in a proper humour to let no 
suspicious ciircumstance go unheeded, or any unusual move^ 
ment in the young sailor pass without its comment. As a 
matter of course, he viewed things in the light suited to his 
peculiar mood; and his precautions, as well as his distrust, 
partook of the habits, opinions, and education of the man. • 

The Scud's kedge was lifted, as soon as the boat with the 
Beijeant, who was the last person eitpected, was seen to quit 
the shore, and the head of the cutter was cast to the east- 
waiid by means of the sweeps. A few vigorous strokes of 
the latter, in which the soldiers aided, now sent the light craft 
into the line of the current that flowed from the river, wh^Q 
she was suffered to drifl into the offing again. As yet, there 
was no wind, the light and almost imperceptible air from the 
lake, that had e3dsted previously to the setting of the suii, 
having entirely failed. 

All this time, an unusual quiet prevailed in the cutter. If 
appeared as if those on board of her felt that they were enter- 
ing upon an uncertain enterprise, in the obscurity of night^ 
and that their duty, the hour, and the manner of their' depar- 
tute lent a solemnity to their movements. Discipline also 
came in aid of these feelings; Most were silent, and those 
who did speak, spoke seldom and in low voices. In this 
manner, the cutter sat slowly oiit iDto the lake, until she had 
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got as far as the river-current would carry her, when she 
became stationary, waiting for the usual land-breeze. An 
interval of half an hour followed, during the whole of which 
time, the Scud lay as motionless as a log, floating on the 
water. While the little changes just mentioned were occur- 
ring in the situation of the vessel, notwithstanding the general 
quiet that prevailed, all conversation had not been repressed i 
for Serjeant Dunham, having first ascertained that both his 
daughter and her female companion were on the quarter-deck, 
led tlie Pathfinder to the afler-cabin, where, closing the door 
with great caution, and otherwise making certain he was be- 
yond the reach of eaves-droppers, he commenced as follows : 

" It is now many years, my friend, since you began to 
experience the hardships and dangers of the woods in my 
company." 

" It is, Serjeant ; yes it is. I sometimes fear I am too old 
for Mabel, who was not born until you and I had fought the 
Frenchers as comrades." 

" No fear on that account, Pathfinder. I was near your 
age before I prevailed on the mind of her mother ; and Mabel 
is a steady, thoughtful girl ; one that will regard character, 
more than any thing else. A lad like Jasper Eau-douce, for 
instance, will have no chance with her, though he is both 
young and comely." 

"Does Jasper think of marrying?" inquired the guide, 
simply, but earnestly. 

"I should hope not — at least, not until he has satisfieo 
every one of his fitness to possess a wife." 

" Jasper is a gallant boy, and one of great gifls in his way ; 
he may claim a wife, as well as another." 

" To be frank with you. Pathfinder, I brought you here to 
talk about this very youngster. Major Duncan has received 
some information which has led him to suspect that Eau-douce 
is false, and in the pay of the enemy ; I wish to hear your 
opinion on the subject." 

" Anan !" 

** I say the major suspects Jasper of being a traitor — a 
French spy — or what is worse, of being bought to betray us* 
He has received a letter to this effect, and has been charging 
me to keep an eye on the boy's movements, for he fears we 
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■ball meet with eneniieB when we least snspect it^ and by 
means.'' 

" Duncan of Lundie has told you thia, Serjeant Dunham t" 

*<He has/ indeed, Pathfinder,' and though I have been 
loath to believe anything to the injury of Jasper, I have a 
feeling, which tells me I ought to distrust him. Do you be- 
lieve in presentiments, my friend 1" 

" In what, Serjeant ?" 

" Presentiments — a sort of secret foreknowledge of events 
that are about to happen. The Scotch of our legiment are 
great sticklers for such things ; and my opinion of Jasper k 
changing so fast, that I be^n to fear there must be some 
truth in their doctrines/' 

'* But you 've been talking with Duncan of Lundie, con* 
cerning Jasper, and his words have raised misgivings." 

" Not it — not 80, in the least. For, while conversing with 
the major, my feelings were altogether the other way ; and I 
endeavoured to convince him, all I could, that he did the boy 
injustice. But there is no use in holding out against a pre- 
sentiment, I find, and I fear there is something in the suspi- 
cion afler all." 

*' I know nothing of presentiments, serjeant, but I have 
known Jasper £kiu-douce since he was a boy, and I have aa 
much faith in his honesty, as I have in my own, or that of 
the Sarpent, himself." 

'' But the Serpent, Pathfinder, has his tricks and ambushes 
in war, as well as another !" 

" Ay, them are his natVal gifls, and are such as belong to 
bis people. Neither red-skin nor pale-face can .deny natur* ; 
but Chingacbgook is not a man to feel a presentiment against^ 

*' That I believe, nor should I have thought ill of Jasper, 
this very morning. It seems to me. Pathfinder, since I Ve 
taken up this presentiment, that the lad does not bustle about 
his deck, naturally, as he used to do ; but that he is silent, and 
moody, and thoughtful, like a man who has a load on his 
conscience." 

" Jasper is never n(»sy, and he tells me noisy ships are 
generally ilUworked ships. Master Cap agrees in this too. 
No-— <no— I will believe naught against Jasper, until I see it 
Send for your brother, seijeant, and let us question him in 
this matter ; for to sleep with distrust of one's friend in the 



heart, is like sleeping with lead there. I have no bkh io 
your presentiments !" 

The Serjeant, although he scarce knew, hinaself, with what 
object, complied, and Cap was summoned to join io the con- 
sultation. As Pathfinder was more collected than his com- 
panion, and felt so strong a conviction of the good faith of 
the party accused, he assumed the office of spokesman. 

" We have asked you to come down, Master Cap,*' he 
commenced, *' in order to inquire if you have remarked any- 
thing out of the common way, in the movements of £au-douce, 
this evening." 

"His movements are common enough, I dare say, for 
0iesh-water, Master Pathfinder, though we should think most 
of his proceedings irregular, down on the coasts" 

*' Yes, yes — we know you will never agree with the lad 
about the manner the cutter ought to be managed ; but it is 
on another point we wish your opinion." 

The Pathfinder then explained to Cap the nature of tho 
suspicions which the serjeant entertained, and the reasons 
why they had been excited, so far as tlie latter had been 
communicated by Major Duncan. 

" The youngster talks French, does he ?" said Cap. 
" They say he speaks it better than common," returned 
the Serjeant, gravely. " Pathfinder knows this to be true." 

" I '11 not gainsay it — I '11 not gainsay it," answered the 
guide : ** at least they tell me such is the fact. But this 
would prove nothing ag'in' a Mississagua, and least of all 
ag'in' one like Jasper. I speak the Mingo dialect myself^ 
having learnt it while a prisoner among the reptyles ; but 
who will say I*am their friend ! — Not that I am an enemy, 
either, according to Indian notions ; though I am their enemy, 
1 will admit, agreeable to Christianity." 

" Ay, Pathfinder, but Jasper did not get his French as a 
prisoner : he took it in, in boyhood, when the mind is easily 
impressed, and gets its permanent notions ; when nature has 
a presentiment, as it were, which way the character is likely 
to incline." 

" A very just remark," added Cap, " for that is the time 
of life, when we all learn the catechism, and other moral 
improYements. The Serjeant's observation shows that he 
Vol. I, 18 
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undefstands human nature, and I agree with him perfectly , 
it is a damnable thing for a youngster, up here, on this bit 
of fresh- water, to talk French. If it were down on the 
Atlantic now, where a sea-faring man has occasion some- 
times to converse with a pilot, or a linguister, in that lan- 
guage, I should not think so much of it, though we always 
look with suspicion, even there, at a shipmate who knows 
too much of the tongue : but up here on Ontario, I hold it to 
be a most suspicious circumstance." 

" But Jasper must talk in French to the people on the other 
shore," said Pathfinder, " or hojd his tongue, as there are 
none but French to speak to." 

" You don't mean to tell me. Pathfinder, that France lies 
hereaway, on the opjjosite coast?" cried Cap, jerking a 
thumb over his shoulder, in the direction of the Canadas ; 
" that one side of this bit of fresh-water, is York, and the 
other France !" 

" I mean to tell you this is York, and that is Upper Canada ; 
and that English and Dutch and Indian are spoken in the 
first, and French and Indian in the last. Even the Mingos 
have got many of the French words in their dialect, and it is 
no improvement, neither." 

" Very true ; and what sort of people are the Mingos, my 
friend?" inquired the serjeant, touching the other on a 
shoulder, by way of enforcing a remark, the inherent truth 
of which sensibly increased its value in the eyes of the 
speaker — ^*' No one knows them better than yourself, and I 
ask you what sort of a tribe are they?" 

" Jasper is no Mingo, serjeant;" 

" He speaks French, and he might as well T)e, in that par- 
ticular. Brother Cap, can you recollect no movement of 
this unfortunate young man, in the way of his calling, that 
would seem to denote treachery ?" 

"Not distinctly, serjeant, though he has gone to work 
wrong end foremost, half his lime. It is true, that one of 
his hands coiled a rope against the sun, and he called it 
querling a rope, too, when I asked him what he was about ; 
but I am not certain that anything was meant by it ; though I 
dare say the French coil half their running rigging the wrong 
way, and may call it • querling it down,' too, for that matter. 
Then Jasper, himself, belayed the end of the jib-halyards to 
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a stretcher in the rigging, instead of hringio^ them into the 
mast, where they helong, at least among British sailors.^' 

*' I dare say Jasper may have got some Canada notions, 
about working his crafl, from being so much on the other 
side — " Pathfinder interposed — " but catching an idee, or a 
word, isn't treachery and bad faith. I sometimes get an 
idee from the Mingos themselves ; but my heart has always 
been with the Dela wares. No— no — ^Jasper is true ; and the 
king might trust him with his crown, just as he would trust 
his eldest son, who, as he is to wear it one day, ought to be 
the last man to wish to steal it." 

" Fine talking — fine talking — " said Cap, rising to spit out 
of the cabin-window, as is customary with m^n when they 
most feel their own, great moral strength, and happen to chew 

tobacco — "all fine talking. Master Pathfinder, but d d 

little logic. In the first place, the king's majesty cannot 
lend his crown, it being contrary to the laws of the realm, 
which require him to wear it, at all times, in order that his 
sacred person may be known, just as the silver oar is neces- 
sary to a sherifi^s officer afloat. In the next place, it 's high 
treason, by law, for the eldest son of his majesty ever to 
covet the crown, or to have a child, except in lawful wed- 
lock, as either would derange the succession. Thus you 
see, friend Pathfinder, that in order to reason truly, one 
must get under way, as it might be, on the right tack.. Law 
is reason, and reason is philosophy, and philosophy is a steady 
drag — ^whence it follows that crowns are regulated by law, 
reason and philosophy." 

"I know little of all this. Master Cap; but nothing 
short of seeing and feeling will make me think Jasper 
Western a traitor." 

^ There you are wrong again, Pathfinder, for there is a 
way of proving a thing much more conclusively than by 
either seeing or feeling, or by both together : and that is by a 
circumstance." 

" It may be so, in the settlements ; but it is not so, here, oa 
the lines. 

"It is so in nature, which is monarch over all. Now, 
according to o^ir senses, young Eau-douce is this moment on 
deck, and by going up there, either of us might see and feel 
him ; but, should it aflerwards appear that a fact was com* 
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inumcat^ to the French af this precise moment, which fad 
no one biat Jasper covld communicate ; why, we should 
be boutid to believe that the circumstance was true, and that 
our eyeis and fingers deceived us. Any lawyer will tell you 
that." 

" This is hardly i*ight," said Pathfinder ; " nor is it possible, 
j9eeing that it is ag'in fact." 

" It is much moi^ than possible, my worthy guide ; it is 
Idw; absolute, king's law of the realm, and, as such, to be 
irespected and obeyed. I 'd hang my own brother on such testi- 
mony ; no reflections on the family, being meant, serjeant." 

"God knows how far all this applies to Jasper ; though I 
flo believe Mr. Cap is right, as to the law. Pathfinder ; cir- 
bumstaiices being much stronger than the senses, on such 
occsisibns. We must all of us be watchful, and nothing 
SU3j)icious should .be overlooked." . 

"Now I recollect me," continued Cap, again using the 
window, — " there was a circumstance, just after we came 
ph board this evening, that is extremely suspicious, and 
ttrhich may be set down at once^ as a make- weight against 
this lad. Jasper bent on the king's ensign, with his own 
liaiids, aiid while he pretended to be looking at Mabel and 
the soldier's wife, giving directions about showing them below, 
here; arid all that, he got the flag union down !" 

" That niight have been accident," returned the Serjeant^ 
" for such a thing has happened to myself; besides, the hal- 
yards lead to a pulley, and the flag would have come right, 
or not, according to the manner in which the lad hoisted it." 

" A pulley i" exclaimed Cap, with strong disgust — "I 
iirish, Serjeant Dunham, I could prevail on you to use proper 
terms. An ensign-halyard'-block is no more a pulley, than 
your halbert is a boardmg-pike. It is true, that by hoisting 
on one part, another part would go uppermost ; but I look 
tipon that aflair of the ensign, now you have mentioned 
your suspicions, as a circumstance, and shall bear it in mind. 
1 trust supper is not to be overlooked, however, even if we 
have, a hold full of traitors." 

" It \irill be duly attended to, brother Cap ; but I shall 
count on you, for aid in managing the Scud, should any- 
Ihins occur to induce me to arrest Jasper." 

•* 1 *11 not fail you, serjeant ; and in such an event you *U 
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probably learn what this cutter can really perform ; £>r as 
yet, I fancy it is pretty much matter of guess-work." 

" Well, for my part," said Pathfinder, drawing a heavy 
sigh, *' I shall cling to the hope of Jasper's innocence, and 
recommend plain dealing, by asking the lad, himself, without 
further delay, whether he is, or is not, a traitor. I Ml put 
Jasper Western against all the presentiments and circum- 
stances in the colony." 

"That will never do," rejoined the serjeant. "The re- 
sponsibility of this adair rests with me, and I request and 
enjoin, that nothing be said to any one, without my knowledge. 
We will all keep watchful eyes about us, and take proper 
note of circumstances." 

" Ay — ay — circumstances are the things after all," re- 
turned Cap. — " One circumstance is worth fifty facts. That 
I know to be the law of the realm. Many a man has beeu 
hanged on circum;?tances." 

The conversation now ceased, and after a short delay, the 
whole party returned to the deck, each individual disposed to 
view the conduct of the suspected Jasper, in the manner mo6t 
suited to his own habits and character. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 
Drew Priam *s curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him, half his Troy was burned. 

Shakspkaee. 

All this time, matters were elsewhere passing in their 
usual train. Jasper, like the weather, and his vessel, seemed 
to be waiting for the land-breeze ,* while the soldiers, accus- 
tomed to early rising, had, to a man, sought their pallets in 
the main hold. None remained on deck but the people of 
the cutter, Mr. Muir, and the two females. The Quarter 
Master was endeavouring to render himself agreeable to Ma- 
bel, while our heroine herself, little aftected by nis assiduities, 
which she ascribod partly to the habitual gallantry of a soi- 
l's * 
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dier, and partly, perhaps, to her own pretty face, was enjoy- 
ing the pecoliarities of a scene and situation, that, to her^ 
were full of the cheu*ms of novelty. 

The sails had been hoisted, but as yet not a breath of air 
was in motion, and so still and placid was the lake, that not 
the smallest motion was perceptible in the cutter. She had 
drifted in the river-current to a distance a little exceeding a 
quarter of a mile from the land, and there she lay, beautiful 
in her symmetry and form, but like a fixture. Young Jasper 
was on the quarter-deck, near enough to hear occasionally 
the conversation which passed, but too diffident of his own 
claim, and too intent on his duties, to attempt to mingle m it. 
The fine blue eyes of Mabel followed his motions in curious 
expectation, and more than once the Quarter-Master had to 
tepeat his compliment^ ere she heard them, so intent was she 
on the little occurrences of the vessel, and, we might add, so 
indifferent to the eloquence of her companion. At length, 
even Mr. Mciir became silent, and there was a deep stillness 
on the water. Presently an oar-blade fell in a boat, beneath 
the fort, and the sound reached the cutter as distinctlv as if 
it had been produced on her deck. Then came a murmur, 
like a sigh of the night, a fluttering of the canvass, the 
creaking of the boom, and the flap of the jib. These well- 
known sounds were followed by a slight heel in the cutter, 
and by the bellying of all the sails. 

" Here 's the wind, Anderson" — called out Jasper to the 
oldest of his sailors — " take the helm." 

This brief order was obeyed ; the helm was put np, the 
cutter's bows fell off, and, in a few minutes, the wafer was 
heard murmuring under her head, as the Scud glanced 
through the lake at the rate of five miles in the hour. All 
this passed in profound silence, when Jasper again gave the 
order to " ease off the sheets a little, and keep her along the 
land." 

It was at this instant that the party from the afler-cabin 
reappeared on the quarter-deck. 

" You 've no inclination, Jasper, lad, to trust yourself too 
near our neighbours the French," observed Muir, who took 
that occasion to recommence the discourse. " Wei!,, well, 
your prudence will never be questioned by me, for I like the 
Oanadas as little as you can possibly Kke them yourself!" 
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" 1 hag this shox«, Mr. Mnir, oti account of the wind. The 
land-breeze is always freshest close in, provided you are not 
so near as to make a lee of the trees. We have Mexico Bay 
to cross, and that, on the present course, will give us quite 
offing enough." 

" 1 'm right glad it 's not the Bay of Mexico," put in Cap, 
" which is a part of the world I would rather not visit in on© 
of your inland craft. Does your cutter bear a weather helm, 
Master Eau-deucel" 

" She is easy on her rudder. Master Cap, but likes looking 
Qp at the breeze as well as another, when in lively motion." 
•' I suppose you have such things as reefs, though you can 
hardly have occasion to use them 7" 

Mabel's bright eye detected the smile that gleamed, for an 
instant, on Jasper's handsome face, but no one else saw that 
taomentary exhibition of surprise and contempt. 

•* We have reefs, and often have occasion to use them,** 
qiiietly returned the young man. ** Before we get in. Master 
Cap, an opportunity may offer to show you the manner in 
which we do so, for there is easterly weather brewing, and 
the wind cannot chop, even on the ocean itself, more readily 
than it flies round on Lake Ontario." 

" So much for knowing no better ! I have seen the wind, 
in the Atlantic, fly round like a coach- wheel, in a way to 
keep your sails shaking for an hour, and the ship would be- 
come perfectly motionless from not knowing which way to 
turn." 

" We h^ve no such sudden changes here, certainly,'* Jas- 
per mildly answered — " though we think ourselves liable to 
unexpected shifts of wind. I hope, however, to carry this 
land-breeze as far as the first islands ; afler which, there will 
be less danger of our being seen apd followed, by any of the 
look-out boats from Frontenac." 

" Do you think the French keep spies out on the broad 
lake, Jasper?" mquired the Pathfinder. 

" We know they do ; one was off Oswego, during the 
night of Monday last. A bark canoe camtf close m with the 
eastern point, and landed an Indian and an ofHcer. Had you 
been out-lying thai night, as usual, we should have secured 
one, if not both of* them." 

It was too dark to betray the colour that deepened on the 
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weather-burnt features of the guide, for he felt the eonscious- 
ness of having lingered in the fort that night, listening to tb^ 
sweet tones of Mabel's voice, as she sang ballads to her fa*, 
ther, and gazing at a countenance that, to him, was radiant 
with charms. Probity, in thought and deed, being the dis- 
tinguishing quality of this extraordinary man's mind, while 
he felt that a sort of disgrace ought to attach to his idleness, 
on the occasion mentioned, the last thought that could occur 
would be to attempt to palliate, or deny, his negligence. 

" I confess it, Jasper, I confess it," he said, humbly. " Had 
I been out that night, and I now recollect no sufficient reason 
why I was not — it might, indeed, have turned out as you 



say." 

cc 



It was the evening you passed with us, Pathfinder," Ma- 
bel innocently remarked ; " surely one who lives so much of 
his time in the forest, in front of the enemy, may be excused 
for giving a few hours of his time to an old friend, and his 
daughter." 

" Nay, nay, I 've done little else but idle since we reached 
the garrison," returned the other, sighing ; " and it is well 
that the lad should tell me of it : the idler needs a rebuke — 
yes, he needs a rebuke." 

" Rebuke, Pathfinder ! I never dreamed of saying anything 
disagreeable, and least of all would I think of rebuking you« 
because a solitary spy, and an Indian or two, have escaped 
us I Now I know where you were, I think your absence the 
most natural thing in the w(^d." 

" I think nothing of it, Jasper, I think nothing of what 
you said, since it was deserved. We are all human, and all 
do wrong." 

" This is unkind. Pathfinder." 

" Give me your hand, lad, give me your hand. It wasn't 
you that gave the lesson ; it was conscience." 

" Well, well," interrupted Cap, " now this latter matter is 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties, perhaps you will tell 
us how it happened to be known that there were spies near 
us, so lately. TJiis looks amazingly like a circumstance!" 

As the mariner uttered the last sentence, he pressed a foot 
slyly on that o^ the serjeant, and nudged*the guide with his 
elbow, winking, at the same time, though this sign was lost 
m the obscurity. 
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** It is known, because their trail was found next day, by 
the Serpent, and it was that of a military boot and a mocca- 
sin. One of our hunters, moreover, saw the canoe crossing 
towards Frontenac next morning." 

" Did the trail lead near the garrison, Jasper," Pathfinder 
asked in a manner so meek and subdued, that it resembled 
the tone of a rebuked school-boy. " Did the trail lead near 
the garrison, lad?" 

" We thought not — though, of course, it did not cross the 
river. It was followed down to the eastern point, at the 
river's mouth, where what was doing in port might be seen ; 
but it did not cross, as we could discover." 

*• And why didn't you get under way. Master Jasper," Cap 
demanded, " and give chase ? On Tuesday morning it blew 
a good breeze ; one in which this cutter might have run nine 
knots." 

" That may do on the ocean. Master Cap," put in Path- 
finder, " but it would not do here. Water leaves no trail, 
and a Mingo and a Frenchman are a match for the devil, iti 
a pursuit." 

" Who wants a trail, when the chase can be seen from the 
deck, as Jasper, here, said was the case with this canoe ? and 
it mattered nothing if^ there were twenty of your Mingos and 
Frenchmen, with a good British-built bottom in their wake. 
I '11 engage. Master Eau-deuce, had you given me a call, that 
said Tuesday morning, that we should have overhauled the 
blackguards." 

" I dare say. Master Cap, that the advice of as old a sea- 
man as you might have done no harm to as young a sailot 
as myself, but it is a long and a hopeless chase that has a 
bark canoe in it." 

" You would have had only to press it hard, to drive it 
ashore." 

" Ashore, Master Cap ! You do not understand our lake 
tiavigation at all, if you suppose it an easy matter to force a 
bark canoe ashore. As soon as they find theii[^lves pressed, 
these bubbles paddle right into the wind's eye, and before 
you know it, you find yourself a mile or two, dead under 
their Ifee." 

** You doh^ wish me to believe, Master Jasper, that any 
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one is so heedless of drowning, as to put off into this lake^ in 
one of them egg-shells, when there is any wind ?" 

" I have often crossed Ontario in a bark canoe, even when 
there has been a good deal of sea on. Well managed, they 
are the driest boats of which we have any knowledge." 

Cap now led his brother-in-law and Pathfinder aside, when 
he assured him, that the admission of Jasper concerning the 
spies was " a circumstance," and " a strong circumstance," 
and as such, it deserved his deliberate investigation ; while 
bis account of the canoes was so improbable, as to wear the 
appearance of browbeating the listeners. Jasper spoke con- 
fidently of the character of the two individuals who had 
landed, and this Cap deemed pretty strong proof that he knew 
more about them, than was to be gathered from a mere traiL 
As for moccasins, he said that they were worn, in that part 
of the world, by white men, as well as by Indians ; he had 
purchased a pair himself; and boots, it was notorious, did not 
particularly make a soldier. Although much of this logic 
was thrown away on the serjeant, still it produced some ef- 
fect. He thought it a little singular himself", that there should 
have been spies detected so near the fort, and he know no- 
thing of it ; nor did he believe that this was a branch of 
knowledge that fell particularly within the sphere of Jasper. 
Xt was true, that the Scud had, once or twice, been sent across 
the lake to land men of this character ; or to bring them off; 
but then the part played by Jasper, to his own certain know- 
ledge, was very secondary, the master of the cutter remaining 
as ignorant as any one else, of the purport of the visits of 
those whom he had carried to and fro ; nor did he see why 
he, alone, of all present, should know anything of the late 
visit. Pathfinder viewed the matter differently. With his 
habitual diffidence, he reproached himself with a neglect of 
duty, and that knowledge, of which the want struck him as 
a fault in one whose business it was to possess it, appeared a 
merit in the young man. He saw nothing extraordinary in 
Jasper's knowing the facts he had related ; while he did feel 
it was unusuaff not to say disgraceful, that he himself now 
heard of them for the first time. 

" As for moccasins, Master Cap," he said, when a short 
pause invited him to speak, " they may be worn by pale- 
&ces, as well as by red-skins, it is true, though they never 
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leave the same trail on the foot of one, as on the foot of the 
other. Any one who is used to the woods, can tell the foot- 
step of an Indian from the footstep of a white man, whether 
it be made by a boot, or a moccasin. It will need better evi- 
dence than this, to persuade me into the belief that Jasper is 
false." 

" You will allow, Pathfinder, that there are such things in 
the world as traitors," put in Cap, logically. 

"I never knew an honest-minded Mingo; one that you 
could put faith in, if he had a temptation to deceive you. 
Cheating seems to be their gifl, and I sometimes think they 
ought to be pitied for it, rather than parsecuted." 

" Then why not believe that this Jasper may have the 
same weakness ? A man is a man, and human nature is 
sometimes but a poor concern, as I know by experience ; I 
may say well know by experience ; at least I speak for my 
own human nature." 

This was the opening of another long and desultory con- 
versation, in which the probability of Jasper's guilt or inno- 
cence was argued, pro and con, until both theserjeant and his 
brother-in-law had nearly reasoned themselves into settled 
convictions in favour of the first, while their companion 
grew sturdier and sturdier in his defence of the accused, 
and still more fixed in his opinion of his being unjustly 
charged with treachery. In this there was nothing out of the 
common course of things, for there is no more certain way 
of arriving at any particular notion, than by undertaking to 
defend it ; and among the most obstinate of our opinions, may 
he classed those which are derived from discussions in which 
we affect to search for truth, while in reality we are only- 
fortifying prejudice. By this time, the serjeant had reached 
a state of mind that disposed him to view every act of the 
young sailor with distrust, and he soon got to coincide with 
his relative in deeming the peculiar knowledge of Jasper, in 
reference to the spies, a branch of information that certainly 
did not come within the circle of his regular duties, as " a 
circumstance." 

While this matter was thus discussed near the taffrail, 
Mabel sat silent by the companion-way ; Mr. Muir having 
gone below, to look after his personal comforts, and Jasper 
standing a little aloof, with his arms crossed, and his eyes 
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wandering from the sails to the clouds, fronp tlie clai^dar to 
the dusky outline of the shore, from the shore to the lake^apd 
from the lake back again to the sails. Qur heroine, too, began 
to commune with her own thoughts. The excitement of th^ 
late journey, the incidents which marked the day of her ar* 
rival at the fort, the meeting with a father who was virtually 
a stranger to her, the novelty of her late situation in the 
garrison, and her present voyage, formed a vista for the 
mind's eye to look back through, that seemed lengthened into 
months. She could with difficulty believe, that she had so 
recently left the town, with all the usages of civilized life ; 
and she wondered, in particular, that the incidents which had 
occurred dicing the descent of the Oswego, had made so 
little impression on her mind. Too inexperienced to know, 
that events, when crowded, have the e6ec.t of time, or that 
the quick succession of novelties that pass before us in 
travelling, elevates objects, in a measure, to the dignity of 
events, she drew upon her memory for days and dates, in or- 
der to make certain that she had known Jasper, and the Path- 
finder, and her own father, but little more than a fortnight 
Mabel was a girl of heart, rather than of imagination, 
though by no means deficient in the last, and she could not 
easily account for the strength of her feelings in connection 
with those who were so lately strangers to her ; for she was 
not sufficiently accustomed to analyze her sensations, to un- 
derstand the nature of the influences that have just been men- 
tioned. As yet, however, her pure mind was free from the 
blight of distrust, and she had no suspicion of the views of 
either of her suitors ; and one of the last thoughts that could 
have voluntarily disturbed her confidence, would have been 
to suppose it possible either of her companions was a traitor 
to his king and country. 

America, at the time of which we are writing, was re- 
markable for its attachment to the German family, that theft 
sat on the British throne ; for, as is the fact with all provinces, 
the virtues and qualities that are proclaimed near the centre 
of power, as incense and policy, get to be a part of political 
faith, with the credulous and ignorant, at a distance. This 
truth is just as apparent to-day, in conne.-^tion with the pro- 
digies of the republic, as it then was in connection with those 
distant rulers, whose merits it was always safe to applaud» 
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and ivhose dements it was treason to reveal. It is a conse* 
quence of this mental dependence, that public opinion it 
so much placed at the mercy of the designing; and the 
world, in the midst of its idle boasts of knowledge and 
improvement, is lefl to receive its truths, on ail such 
points as touch the interests of the powerful and managing, 
through such a medium, and such a medium only, as may 
serve the particular views of those who pall the wires. 
Pressed upon by the subjects of France, who were then en- 
circling the British colonies, with a belt of forts and settle- 
ments, that completely secured the savages for allies, it 
would have been diificult to say, whether the Americans 
loved the English more than they hated the French ; and 
those who then lived probably would have considered the 
alliance which took place between the cis- Atlantic subjects 
and the ancient rivals of the British crown j some twenty 
years later, as an event entirely without the circle of proba- 
bilities. In a wclKl, as fashions are exaggerated in a pro- 
vince, so are opinions ; and the loyalty, that, at London, 
merely formed a part of a political scheme, at New York 
was magnified into a faith that might almost have moved 
mountains. Disaflection was, consequently, a rare offence ; 
and, most of all, would treason-, that should favour France, or 
Frenchmen, have been odious in the eyes of the provincials. 
The last thing that Mabel would suspect of Jasper, was the 
very crime with which he now stood secretly charged ; and, 
if others near her endured the pains of distrust, she, at least, 
was filled with the generous confidence of a woman. As 
yet, no whisper had reached her ear to disturb the feeling of 
reliance with which she bad early regarded the young sailor, 
and her own mind would have been the last to suggest such 
a thought, of itself. The pictures of the past and of the 
present, therefore, that exhibited themsielves so rapidly to her 
active imagination, were unclouded with a shade that might 
viSect any in whom she felt an interest ; and ere she had 
mused, in the manner related, a quarter of an hour, the whola 
scene around her was filled with unalloyed satisfaction. 

The season and the night, to represent them truly, wore 
of a nature to stimulate the sensations which youth, health, 
and happiness are wont to associate with novelty. The wea- 
ther was warm, as is not always the case in thttt region even 

Vol. I. 19 
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in auroner, while tbe air that came off the land, in breatbiag 
puneoto, brought with it the ooolnfess and fragrance of the 
forest. The wind was far from being fresh, though there 
Was enough of it to drive the Scud merrily ahead, and, pe^ 
haps» to keep attention alive, in the imcertainty (hat, more or 
less, accompanies darkness. Jasper, however, appeared to 
regard it with complaoency, as was apparent by what be 
saKi in a short dialogue that now occurred between him and 
Mab^. 

^'At this rate^ E&u-d6uoe,'Yibr so Mabel had already 
learned to style the young sailon said our heroine, ** we can^ 
BOt be long id reaching our place of destinatk>n." 

«^ Has your father then told you what that is^ Mabel T 

'* He has told m^ nothing ; my father is too much of a 
soldier, and too little uted to have a family around hbn, to 
talk of such matters. Is it forbidden to say whither we art 
bound?*' 

** It.catinot be far, while we steer in thi^iTectioii, for sixty 
pf seventy miles will take us into the St. Lawrence, which 
the FreBcb might make too hot for us ; - and no voyage on 
this lake can be very long." 

'* So says ray uncle Cap ; but, to me, Jaf^r, Ontario and 
the ocean appear very much the same/' 
. <* You have then been on the ocean, whHe I, who pretend 
to be a sailor, have never yet seen salt-water I Yon roust 
have a great contempt for such a mariner, as myself, in your 
heart, .Mabel Dunham !" 

*•* Then I have no such thing, in my heart, Jasper Eau^ 
douce. What right have I, A girl without experience or 
knowledge^ to despise any; much less one. like you, who 
are trusted by the major and who eommiand a vessel like 
this ! I have never been on the ocean, though I have seen 
it ; and, I repeat, I se^ no difierence between this lake and 
the Atlantic." 

" Nor, in them that sail on both 1 I was afraki, Mabel, 
your unde has said so much against tis fresh- water sailors, 
that you had begun to look upon us as little better than pre- 
tenders." 

'< Give yourself no uneasiness on that account, Jasper, for 
I know my uncle, and he says as many things against fhoso 
who live ashofe, when at York, as he now says against those 
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•WHO tail on. fineali* water. Nb--HDo; neither my father, nor 
lY^yaelC think any thing of such opinions ! My unde Cap, if 
he spoke openly, would be ibund to have even ja worse no- 
lion of a soldier, than of a sailor who never saw the sea.'' 

** But your father, Mabel, has a better opinion of soldiers, 
than of any one dse; he wishes you to be the wife of a, 
soldier/' 

** Jasper Eau>douce.! — I, the wife <^a soldier! — My father 
wishes it.l — Why should he wish any such thing — what sol- 
dier is there in the garrison that I could marry — that he 
could msk me to marry?" 

'* One may love a calling so wdl, as to fancy it will cover 
a thousand imperfections." 

M Bi|t one is not likely to love his own calling so well, as 
to cause him to overlook every thing else. You say my 
father wishes roe to mafry a soldier, and yet there is no sol- 
dier, at Oswego, that he would be likely to give me to. I 
am in an awkward position, for while I am not good enough 
to be the wife of one of the gentlemen of the garrison, I think, 
even y<»u will admit, Jasper, I am too good to be the wife of 
one of the comnaou soldiers." 

As Mabel spoke thus frankly, she blushed, she knew not 
why, though the obscurity concealed the fact from her com- 
paaioa ; apd she latched faintly, like one who felt that the 
ivuliyect, however embarrassing it might be, deserved to be 
treated fairly. Jasper, it would seem, viewed h^ position 
<]i^rently from herself. 

** It is true, Mabel," he said, ^< you are not what is called 
a lady, in the common meaning of the word — " 

" Not in any meaning, Jasper," the generous girl ea&erfy 
interrupted; ^on that head, I have no vatiities, I hope. 
Providence has made me the daughter of a serjeant, and I 
iim coaieot to remain in the station in which I was bom." 

^* But all do not remain in the stations in which they wem 
horn, Mabel, for some rise above them, and some fell belo# 
them. Many seijeants have become ofiicers— «ven gene^ 
rals ; and why may not seijeants' daughters become oarers' 

ladies?'' 

*^ In the case of Seijeant Dunham's daughter, I know no 
hetter reason than the fact that no officer is lik^y to wish to 
nake her hii wife/' returned Mabel, laughing. 
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" You may thmk ao ; but th^re seee some in the 5dfh» tiAt 
know better. There is certainly one officer in that re^ment, 
Mabel, who does wish to make you his wife." 

Quick as the clashing lightning, the rapid thoughts of 
Mabel Durham glanced ov«r the live or six subalterns of the 
corps, who, by age and inclinations, would be the most likely 
to form such a wish-; and we should do injustice to her 
habits, perhaps, were we pot to say that a lively sensation of 
pleasure rose momentarily in her bosom, at Hie thought of 
being laised $ibove a station which, whatever might be hei 
professions of contentment, she felt that she had been too 
well educated to lill with perfect satisfaction. But this emo- 
tion was as transient as it was sudden, for Mabel Dunham 
was a girl of too much pure and womanly feeling, to view 
the marriage tie, through anything so worldly as the meie 
advantages of station. The passing emotion, was a thrill 
produced by lactitious habits, while Ihe more settled opinion 
which remained, was the offspring of nature and principles. 

** I know no officer in the 55th, or any other raiment, 
who would be likely to do so foolish a thing | nor do I think 
I myself, would do so foolish a thing, as to marry an officer.'* 

" Foolish, Mabel !" 

^' Yes, foolish, Jasper. You know, as well as I can know, 
what the world would think of such matters, and 1 should be 
sorry, very ^rry, to find that my husband ever regretted 
that he had so far yielded to a fancy for a face, or a figure, 
as to have married the daughter of one so much his inferior 
as a Serjeant." 

" Your husband, Mabel, will not be so likely to think of 
tjie father, as to think of the daughter." 

The. girl Wtas talking with spirit, though feeling evidently 
entered into her part of the discourse ; but she paused for 
near a minute aAer Jasper had made the last obiservation, 
before she uttered another word. Then she continued in a 
manner less playful, and one critically attentive might have 
fancied in a manner that was slightly melancholy : 
' ."Parent and child ought so to live as not. to have two 
hearts, or two modes of feeling and thinking. A common 
interest in all things, I shoijld tbiok as necessary to happiness 
in man and wjfe, as between the other members of the same 
family. Most of all> ought neither the man nor the woman 
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*tp hate any uousual cau«e ibr imhappinewy tbe wozid fi|r- 
iii8liuig.flo many oi itself.'^ 

**Am I to uoderstand, then, Mabel, you would refuse to 
marry an officer, merely because be was an officer f 

<* Have you a right to ask such a question, Jasper V^ said 
JMabel, smiling. 

<<No other right, than what a strong desire to see you 
happy *can give, whicA, after all, may be very little. My 
anxiety has been increased, from happening to know that it 
is your iather^s intention to persuade you to marry lieutenant 
Muir.'' 

<^My dear, dear father, can enterUiin no notion so ridicu- 
lous ; no notion so cruel I'' 

*< Would it« then, be cruel to wish you the wife of a Qiuiir- 
•ler-Maator?" 

** I have to|d you what I think on that subject,, and caonot 
make my words stronger. Having answered you so frankly, 
Jasper, I have a right to ask how you know that my &ther 
thinks of any such thing?" 

'^ That he has chosen a husband for you, I know from his 
own mouth ; for he has told me this much during our frp- 
quent conversations, while he has been superintending the 
shipment of the stores : and that Mr. Muir is to ofl^ for you, 
I know from tbe officer himself; who has told roe as much. 
By putting the two things together, I have come to the opinion 
mentioned." 

** May not my dear father, Jasperj^'-^-Mabers fiioe glowed 
like fire while she spoke, though her words escaped her 
slowly, a^d by a sort of involuntary impulse, — ** May not 
my dear father have been thinking of another ? It does not 
follow, from what you say, that Mr. Muir was in bis mind»" 

*' Is it not probable, Mabel, from all that has passed ? 

What brings the Quarter*Master here 1 He has never found 

'* it necessary, before, to accompany tbe parti»B that haTe gone 

/ below : he thinks of you for his wife; and your father has 

made' up his own mind that you shall be so. Yoo must see, 

Mabel, that Mr. Muir follows you 7" 

Mabel made no answer. Her feminine instinct had, indeed, 
told her that she was an object of admiration with the Quar- 
ter-Master, though she had hardly si;^po8^d to the pxti^t 
that Jasper believed : and she, too, had even gathered from 
19*^ 
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•t!ie discouftse of her father, tbftt he' thought seriously <X 
having her disposed of in marriage; hut, by'rio process of 
'Teasbningj could she ever have arrived at the inference that 
Mr. JVfuir wfts to be the man. Siie did not believe it now, — 
though she was far from suspecting the truth. Indeed, it was 
her own opinion, that these casual remarks of her father, 
' which had struck her, had proceeded from a general^ wish to 
have her settled, rather than from any desire to see her united 
to any particular individual. These thoughts, however, she 
Icept secret; for self-respect, and feminine reserve, showed 
her the impropriety of making them the subject of discussion 
with her present companion. By way of changing the con- 
versation, therefore, after the pause had lasted long enough 
to be embarrassing to both parties, she said,—, 

" Of one thing you may be certain, Jasper : and that is «dl 
• I wish to say on the subject : — Lieutenant Muir, though he 
*weTe a colonel, will never be the husband of Mabel Dun- 
ham. And now, tell me of your voyage; — when will it 
end?" 

** That is uncertain. Once afloat, we are at the mercy 
of the winds and waves. Pathfinder will tell you, that he 
who begins to chase the deer in the morning, cannot tell 
where he will sleep at night." 

** But we are not chasing a deer ; nor is it morning : so 
Pathfinder's moral is thrown away.** 

" Although we are not chasing a deer, we are after that 
which may be as hard to catch. I can tell you no more 
than I have said already; for it is our duty to be close- 
joiouthed, whether anything depends on it or BOt. . I am 
afraid, however, I shall not keep you long enough in the 
ficTid, to show you what she can do at need.** 

" I • think a woman unwise who ever marries a sailor," 
said Mabel, abruptly, and almost involuntarily. 

■*• This is a strange opitibn ; why do you hoM itt** " 

" Because a sailor's wife is certain to have a rival in his 
vessel.' My uncle Cap, too, says that a sailor should never 
marry." 

'" He means salt-water sailors," returned Jasper, laughing. 
^ If he' thinks wives not good enough for those who sail on 
the oce8n,'he will Amcy them just suited to those who. sail 



. on the lakes. I hope, Mahel, you do not take your, opinions 
of us fresh-water mariners from all that Master Cap says." 

" Sail, ho !" exclaimed the very individual of whom they 
wfere conversing; — "or boat, hot would be nearer the 
truth." 

Jasper ran forward ; and, sure enough, a small object was 
discernible about a hundred yards ahead of the cutter, and 
nearly on her lee bow. At the first glance, he saw it was a 
bark canoe ; for, though the darkness prevented hues from 
being distinguished, the eye that had got to be accustomed 
to the night, might discern forms at some little distance ; and 
the eye whjch, \i]fje Jasper's, had long been familiar with 
things aquatic, could not be at a loss in discovering the out- 
lines* necessary to come to the conclusion he did. 

" This may be an enemy ;" the young man remarked ; 
" and it may be well to overhaul him." 

" He is paddling with all his might, lad," observed the 
Pathfinder, " and means to cross your bows and get to wind- 
ward, when you might as well chase a full-grown buck on 
snow-shoes!" 

"Let her luff!" — cried Jasper, to the m.aaat the helm. — 
" Luff up, till she shakes, — there, steady, aftd hold all that." 

The helmsman complied, and, as the Scud was now dash- 
ing the water aside, merrily, a minute or two, put the canoe 
so far to leeward as to render escape impracticable. Jasper 
now sprang to the helm, himself, and by judicious and care- 
ful handling, he got so near his chase that it was secured by 
a boat-hook. On receiving an order, the two persons who 
were in the canoe, led it, and no sooner had they reached 
the deck of the cutter, than they were found to be Arrowhead 
and his wife. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

^ Wh&t peu-l k it that rich men oaimot bujr. 
That fearaiiig U too proud to gather op; 
But which the poor and the despised of all 
Seek and obtain, and often .finid uosoogfat 7 
Tell roe— «nd I will tell thee what ia truth.** 

COWPZR. 

Thb meeting with the Indiaa afid his wife, excited no sur- 
prise in the majoidty of those who ^i^sessed the occurrence, 
but Mabel, and all who knew of the manner in which this 
chid* had been separated from the party of Cap, simulta- 
neously entertained suspioions, which it was far easier to feet, 
Ihan to fellow out, by any plauable clue to certainty. Path- 
.finder, who, alone, could converse freely with the prisoners, 
for such they might now be considered, took Arrowhead 
aside, and held a long convei'sation with him, concerning the 
xeason^ of the latter for having deserted his charge, and the 
manner in which he had been since employed. 

The Tuscarcoa met these inquiries, and he gave bis an- 
ewers with the stoicism of an Indian. As respects the 
separation, his excuses were very simply made, and they 
seemed to be sufficiently plausible. When he found that tte 
paity was discovered in its place of concealment, he naturally 
sought his own safety, which he secured by plunging into the 
woods, for he made no doubt that all who could not effect 
this muob, would be massacred on the spot. In a word, he 
had run away, in order to save his life. 

"This is well," returned Pathfinder, . a^cting to belfeve 
the other's apologies ; " my brother did very wisely ; but his 
woman followed?" 

"Do not the pale-faces* women follow their husbands? 
Would not Pathfinder have looked back to see if one he 
loved was coming ?" 

This appeal was made to the guide, while he was in a 
most fortunate frame of mind to admit its force ; for Mabel, 
and her blandishments and constancy, were getting to be 
images femiliar to his thoughts. The Tuscarora, though he 
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Qoald not trace the reason, saw that his excuse was admitted, 
aiM) he stood, with quiet digoity, awaiting the next inquiry. 

•* This is reasonable and natural," returned Pathfinder in 
English, passing from one language to the other, insensibly 
to himself, as his feelings or haUt dictated — *^ this is natu* 
iral, and may be so. A woman would be likely to follow 
the man to whom she had plighted faith, and husband and 
wife are one flesh. Mabel, herself, would have been likely 
to fblk)w the seijeant, had hts been present, and retreated in 
this manner ; and, no doubt, no doubt, the warm-hearted girl 
would- have followed her husband ! Your words are honest, 
Tuscarora," changing the language to the di&lect of the other. 
*< Your words are honest, and very pleasant, and just. But 
why has my brother been so long from the fort ? his friends 
have thought of him oilen, but have never seen him 1" 

'< If the doe follows the buck, ought not the buck to follow 
the doe!" answered the Tuscarora smiling, as he laid a finger 
signilioantly on the shoulder of his interrogator. ** Arrow- 
head's wife followed Arrowhead ; it was right in Arrowhead 
to follow his wife. She lost her way, and they made her 
cook in a strange wigwam." 

" I understand you, Tuscarora. The woman fell into the 
hands of <the Mingos, and you kept upon their trail." 

** Pathfinder can see a reason, as easily as he can see the 
moss on the trees. It is so.^' 

** And how long have you got the woman back, and m 
what manner has it been done ?" 

** Two suns. The Dew of June was not long in coming, 
when her husband whispered to her the path." 

** Well, well, all this seems natural, and according to ma- 
trimony. But, Tuscarora, how did you get that canoe, and 
why are you paddling towards the St. Lawrence, instead of 
the^rrison?" 

'* Arrowhead can tell his own from that of another. This 
canoe is niine ; I found it on the shore, near the fort." 

*' That sounds reasonable, too, for the canoe does belong 
to the man, and an Indian would make few words about tak- 
ing it. Still, it is extraordinary that we saw nothing of the 
feUow and his wile, for the canoe must have lefl the river be- 
fore we did ourselves." * 



This^idea^ wlrfeh passed rapidly Uooogh the nkoA of^i^ 
guide, w^ DOW put to the Indian in the shape of a questioQ. 

*« pathfinder knows thai a wamor can have shame. The 
father would have asked me for his daughter, and I could not 
give him to her. I sedt the Dew of June lor the canoe, and 
no one spolce to the woman. A Tusoarom woman wooM 
not be free in spea)ung to strange men.?' 

All this, too, was plausible, and in conformity with Indiaii 
character, and Indian customs. ' As was nisual, Anrowhead 
bad received one half of his compensation previously to quit- 
ting the Mohawk ; and his refVaining to demand- the residue 
was a proof of Ihat consoiei^ioiis consideration of mutual 
lights that quite as often distmguishes the morality of a sav- 
age, as that of a Christian* To one as upright as Pathfinder, 
Arrowhead had conducted himself with delicacy and propri- 
ety, though it would have been more in accordance with his 
own frank nature, to have met the father, and abided by ^ 
simple truth* Still, accustomed to the ways of Indians, he 
^w nothing out of the ordinary track of things, in the course 
the other had taken. 

^< This runs like water flowing down hill, Arrofwhead,** 
he answered, after a little reflection, " and truth obliges me 
to own it It was the gifl of a red-skin to act in -this way, 
though I do not think it was the gift of a pale-face. You 
would not look upon the grief of the girl's father?** 

* Arrowhead made a quiet inclinatkxi of the body, as if to 
assent 

<* One thing more my brother will tell me,** oonttnned Path- 
finder, *< and thein will be n<> cloud between his wigwam and 
the strong-house of the Yengeese. If he can blow away this 
bit of foff, with his^breath, his friends will look at him, as he 
sits by his own fire, and he can look at them, as theyky 
aside their arms, apd forget that they are warriors. Why 
was the head of Arrdwhead's canoe looking towards the St 
Lawrence, where there are none but enemies to be found f* 

'< Why were the Pathfinder and bis fHends looking the 
same way?'* asked the Tuscarom, calmly. '*A Tuscarora 
may look in the same direction as a Yengeese." 

^ Why, to own the truth, Arrowhead, we are out seouting, 
bke^ — ^that is sailing—- in other words, we are on the king's 



hittsiiieiB^ aad itb iM vo i^ vigln to be iMve, thoif h nie May tiot 
have a right to my leAy we am iier&" 

• *^ ArjK>wfaead saw the big caaoe, and he love0*to look on 
(he face o£ £au»douce* He Was goiag towards the sun at 
eirenii^, in order to seek his wigwam; but nndlng that the 
young sailor was going the other way, be tamed that he 
might look in the same diyeetion. Eau-douoe and Arrowhead 
were together on the last trail.'' 

^ Th» may all be trae, Tuscarora, and you are welcome. 
You shall eal of our venisoi^y and then we must separated 
The aettkig sun is behind us,<and both of us move quidk : my 
bitother will get too &r from that wluch he seeks* unless he 
turns rouod.^' 

Pathfinder now returned to the others, and repeated the 
result of his examination. He appeared himself to believe 
durt th&asccount of Arrowhead might be true, though he ad* 
mitted that caution would be prudent with one he c^liked ; 
but his auditors, Jasp^ exeepled* seemed less disposed to put 
ftiith in the explanaticms. 

*^ This chap musi be ironed at onoe> brother Dunham," 
said Cap, as soon as Pathfinder fini^ied his narration ; ** he 
must be turned over to the master-at-arms, if there is any 
such officer on. fresh-water, and a court-martial ought: to be 
ortered as soon as we reach port." 

** I think it wisest to d^ain the fellow," the 'serjeant an* 
swered, ^ but irons are unneceisary so long as be remains 
in the cutter. In the morning the matter shall be inquii^ 
into." 

- Arrowhead was now summoned and told the decision. The 
Indian -listened gravely, and made no objections. On the 
contrary, he submitted with the cahn and reserved dignity 
with wfakh the American Aborigines are known to ykld to 
iate ; and he stood apart, an attentive byjt calm observer of 
what was passing. Jasper caused the cutter's sails to be iSll- 
ed, and the Scud resumed h^ course. 

It was now getting near the hour to set the watch, and 
when it was usual to retire for the night. Most of the party 
went bek>w, leaving no one on deck but Cap, the serjeant, 
Jaqie?, antd two of the crew. Arrowhead and his wife also 
remaiiied) the former standing aloof in proud reserve, and the 
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latter ezhiUttBgy by Iwr attitude aod p«Mif«iieaSf the naek 

humility that characterizes an Indian woman. 
. " You will find a place for your wife below. Arrowhead, 
where ray daughter will attend to her wants,'^ said the s^« 
jeant, kindly, who was himself on the point of quitting the 
deck ; :^< yonder is a sail, where you may sleep yourself." 

" I thank my lather. The Tuscaroras are not poon The 
woman will look for my blankets in the canoe." . 
. ^< Ais you wish, my friend. We think it necessary to de- 
tain yoU) but not necessary to confine, or to maltreat yoa 
Send your squaw into the canoe for the blankets,, and you 
may follow her yourself, and haod us up the paddles. As 
there may be some sleepy heads in the Scud, £au-douee»" 
added the serjeant, in a lower tone, <^ it may be w^ to se- 
cure the paddles." 

Jasp^ assMsnted, and Arrowhead and his wife, with whom 
resistance appeared to be out of the question^ silently com- 
plied with the directions. A few expressions of sharp 
rebukepassed from the Indian to his wife, while both were 
^mployed^in the canoe, which the latter received with sub« 
massive quiet, immediately repairing an error she had made, 
by laying aside the blanket she had taken, and searching 
another that was more to her tyrant's mind. 

'' Come, bear a hand, Arrowhead," said the serjeant, who 
stood on the gunwale, overlooking the movements ^f ^e 
two, which were proceeding too slowly for the impatience of 
a drowsy man ; ^' it is getting late ; and we soldiers have 
such a thing as reveille — early to bed and early to rise." . 

" Arrowhead^ is coming," was the answer, as the Tusca- 
rora stepped towards the head of his canoe. 

One blow of his keen knife severed the rope which held the 
boat, and then the cutter glanced ahead, leaving the light 
bubble of bark, wMeh instantly lost its way, almost station- 
ary. So suddenly and dexterously was this manoBuvre per- 
formed, that the canoe was on the lee quarter of jhe Send, 
be/ore the serjeant was aware of the artifice, and qnite in her 
wake, ere he had time to announce it to his companions. 

*< Hard-atlee 1" shouted Jasper, letting fly the.jib^sheet with* 
his own hands, when the cutter came swiftly up to the hnege^ 
with all her canvass flapping, or was running into the wind's 
eye, as seamen term it, until the light crafl was a hundred feet 



to wmdward of her former positioD. Quick and dexterous as 
was this movement, and ready as had been the expedient, it 
was not quicker, or more ready, than that of the Tuscarora. 
Wilh an intelligence that denoted some famTliarity With ves- 
sels, he had seized his paddle, and was already skimming the 
water, aided by the efibrts of his wife. The direction he 
took was south-westerly, or on a line that led him equally 
towfirds the wind and the shore, while it also kept him so far 
aloof from the cutter, as to avoid the danger of the latter's 
failing on board of him, when she filled on the other tack. 
Swiflly as the Scud had shot into the wind, and far as she 
had forged ahead, Jasper knew it was necessary to cast her, 
ere she had lost all her way ; and it was not. two minutes 
froni the time the helm had been put down, before the lively 
little crafl was aback forward, and rapidly falling off, in 
order to allow. her sails to fill on the opposite tack. 

^' He will escape 1" said Jasper, the instant he caught a 
glimpse of the relative bearings of the cutter and the canoe. 
'^ The cunning knave is paddling dead to windward, and the 
Scud can never overtake him I" 

** You have a canoe !" exclaimed the serjeant, manifesting 
the eagerness of a boy to join in the pursuit, ^ let us launch 
it, and give chase !" 

(c vp ^m ^ useless. If Pathfinder had been on deck, 
there might have been a chance ; but th^ is none now. To 
launch the canoe would have taken three or four minutes; 
and the time lost would be sufficient for the purposes of 
Arrowhead." 

Both Cap and the serjeant saw the truth of this, which 
would have been nearly self-evident even to one unaccustomed 
to vessels. The shore was distant less than half a mile, and 
the canoe was already glancing into its shadows, at a rate 
to show that it would reach the land ere its pursuers could 
probably get half the distance. The canoe, itself, might 
have been seized, but it would have been a useless prize ; fbr. 
Arrowhead, in the woods, would be more likely to reach the 
other shore without detection, than if he still possessed the 
means to venture on the lake again ; though it might be, and 
probably would be, %i greater bodily labour to himself. The 
helm of the Scud was reluctantly <put up again, and the cut- 
ter wore short round on her heel, coming up to her course 
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ckp the other tadq as if aetiBg oa- aa instinct. AU th» iras 
done by Jasper m profound silence, his assktants understand- 
ing what was necessary^ and lending their aid in a sort of 
mechanical Lmttation. While these noancBitvres were in the 
course of execution, Cap took the seijeasit by a button, and 
led him towards the cabin*door, where he was out of ear- 
•shot, and began to unlock his stores of tfaou^t. 

*' Harkee, brother Dunham,'^ he said with an omiaous &ce, 
*^ this is a matter that requires mature thought, and mueh 
circumspection^" 

<' Tlie life of a soldier, brother Cap, is one of constant 
thought and circumspection. On thb frontier, were we to 
overlook either, our scalps might be taken from oinr heads in 
the first nap." 

'' But I consider this capture of Arrowhead as a circum- 
stance — and I might add bis escape as another. This^ Javier 
Fresh-water must look to it 1" 

" They are both circumstances truly, brother ; but they 
tell difierent ways. If it is a circumstance against the lad, 
that the Indian has escaped, it is a circumstance in his favour, 
that he was first taken." 

<* Ay, ay, but two circumstances do not conU^dic^ each 
other, like two negatives. If you will follow the advice of 
an old seaman, serjcant, not a moment is to be lost, in taking 
the steps necessary «for the security of the vessel, and all on 
board of her. The cutter is now slipping through the water 
at the rate of six knots, and as the distances are so short on 
this bit of a pond, we may all find ourselves in a French 
port before morning, and in a French prison before niglrt." 

^' This may be true enough f what would you advise me 
to do, brother ?" 

" In my opinion you should put this Master Fresh-water 
under arrest, on the spot ; send him below, under the charge 
of a sentinel, and transfer the command of the cutter to me 
All this you, have power to perform, the crafl belonging to 
the army, and you being the commanding ofiicer of the 
troops present." 

Serjeant Dunham deliberated more than an hour on the 
propriety of this proposal; for, though sufficiently prompt 
when his mind was really made up, he was habitually 
thoughtful and wary. The habit of superintending the per- 
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soQsl fX)ltoe of the garrison had made him acquainted with 
character, and he had long been disposed to think well of 
Jasper. Still that subtle poison, suspicion, had entered his 
soul ; and so much were the artifices and intrigues of the 
French dreaded, that, especially warned as he had been by 
his oommander, it is not to be wondered the recollection of 
years of good conduct, should vanish under the influence of 
a distrust so keen, and seemingly so plausible. In this eA- 
barraasment, the Serjeant consulted the Quarter-Master, whose 
opinion, as his superior, he felt bound to respect, though, at 
the moment, independent of his control. It is an unfortunate 
occurrence, for one who is in a dilemma, to ask advice of 
another who is desiroua of standing well in his favour ; the 
party consulted being almost certain to try to think in the 
manner which will be the most agreeable to the party con- 
salting. In the present instance, it was equally unfortunate, 
as respects a candid consideration of the subject, that Cap, 
instead of the serjeant himself, made the statement of the 
case ; for the earnest old sailor was not backward in letting 
his listener perceive to which side he was desirous that the 
Quarter-Master should lean. Lieutenant Muir was much too 
politic to o^nd the uncle and father of the woman he hoped 
and expected to win, had he really thought the case admitted 
of doubt ; but, in the manner in which the facts were sub- 
rakfeed to him, he was seriously inclined to think that it would 
be well to put the control of the Scud temporarily into the 
management of Cap, as a precaution against treachery. This 
opinion then decided the serjeant, who, forthwith, set about 
the execution of the necessai^ measures. 

Without entering into any explanations, Serjeant Dunham 
simply informed Jasper, that he feh it to be his duty to de- 
prive him, temporarily, of tbe^ command of the cutter, and to 
confer it on his own brother-in-law. A natural and involun- 
tary burst of surprise, which escaped the young man, was 
met by a quiet remark, reminding him that military service 
was often of a nature that required concealment, and a decla- 
ration that the present duty was of such a character, that 
this particular arrangement had become indispensable. Al- 
though Jasper's astonishment remained undiminished — the 
Serjeant cautiously abstaining from making any allusion to 
his suspicions-^ the young man was accustomed to obey 
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With military submission ; and he quietly acquiesced — ^th 
his owq mouth directing the little crew to receive'their further 
orders from Cap, until another change should be effected. 
When, however, he was told the case required that not only 
he, himself, but his principal assistant, who, on account of 
his long acquaintance with the lake, was usually termed the 
pilot, were to remain below, there was an alteration in his 
ccHintenance and manner that denoted strong feeling, though 
it was so well mastered as to leave even the distrustful Cap 
in doubt as to its meaning. As a matter of course, how- 
ever, when distrust exists, it was not long before the worst 
construction was put upon it. 

As soon as Jasper and the pilot wdfe below, the sentinel at 
the hatch received private orders to pay particular attention 
to both ; to allow neither to come on deck again without giv- 
ing instant notice to the person who might then be in charge 
of the cutter, and to insist on his return below, as soon as 
possible. This precaution, however, was uncalled for ; Jas- 
per and his assistant, both throwing themselves silently on 
their pallets, which neither quitted again that night. 

" And, now, serjeant," said Cap, as soon as he found hhn- 
self master of the deck, '< you will just have the goodness to 
give me the courses and distance, that I may see the boat 
keeps her head the right way." 

" I know nothing of either, brother Cap," returned Dun- 
ham, not a little embarrassed at the question. ** We must 
make the best of our way to the station among the Thousand 
Islands, where < we shall land, relieve the party that is already 
out, and get information for our future government.' That 's 
it, nearly word for word, as it stands in the written orders." 

" But you can muster a chart — something in the way of 
bearings and distances, that I may see the road ?" 

" I do not think Jasper ever had anything of the sort to 
go by." 

" No chart, Sexjeant Dunham I" 

'' Not a scrap of a pen, even. Our sailors navigate this 
lake without any aid from maps." 

"The devil they do! — They must be regular * Yahoos* 
And do you suppose, Serjeant Dunham, that I can find one 
island out of a thousand, without knowing its name, or its 
position: — without even a course, or a distance f ' 



** As for the tutmey brother Gap, you need not be pa'rticu« 
lar, for not one of the whole thousand has a name, dnd so a 
mistake can never be made on that score. As for the posi- 
tion, never having been there mysell^ I can tell you nothing 
about it, nor do I think its position of any particular conse- 
quence, provided we find the spot* Perhaps one of the hands 
on deck can tell us the way." 

" Hold on, Serjeant — hold on, a moment, if you please, 
Serjeant Dunham. If I am to command this craft, it must be 
done, if you please. Without holding any councils of war with 
the cook and cabin-boy» A ship-master is a ship-master, 
and he must have an opinion of his own, even if it be a 
wrong one* 1 suppose you know service well enough to un- 
derstand that it is better in a commander to go wrong, than 
to go nowhere. At all events, the Lord High Admiral 
could n't command a yawl with dignity, if he consulted the 
cockswain every time he wished to go ashore. No — sir — if 

I sink, I sink ; but d e, I '11 go down ship-shape and with 

dignity." 

** But, brother Cap, I have no wish to go down anywhere, 
unless it be to the station among the Thousand Islands, whi- 
ther we are bound." 

" Well, well, Serjeant,' rather than ask advice, that is, direct, 
bare-faced advice, of a fore-mast hand, or any other than a 
quarter-deck officer, I would go round to the whole thousand 
and examine them one by one, until we got the right haven. 
But, there is such a thing as coming at an opinion without 
manifesting ignorance, and I will manage to rowse all there 
is, out of these hands, and make them think, all the while, that 
1 am cramming them with my own experience. We are 
sometimes obliged to use the glass at sea, when there is no- 
thing in sight, or to heave the lead, long before we strike 
soundings. I suppose you know in the army, serjeant, that 
the next thing to knowing that which is desirable, is to seem 
to know all about it. When a youngster, I sailed two v'y'ges 
with a man who navigated his ship pretty much by the latter 
sort of information, which sometimes answers." 

" I know we are steering in the right direction, at present," 
returned the serjeant, " but in the course of a few hours we 
shall be up with a headland, where we must feel our way 
with more caution." 
20* 
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*' Leave me to pump the rnan at the wheeU brother, and 
you shall see that I will make him suck, in a very few min- 
utes." 

Cap and the sergeant now walked aft, until they stood by 
the sailor who was at the helm. Cap maintaining an air of 
security and tranquillity, like one who was entirely confident 
of his own powers. 

" This is a wholesome air, my lad," Cap observed, as. it 
might be incidentally, and in the manner that a superior on 
board a vessel sometimes condescends to use to a favoured 
inferior. " Of course, you have it in this fashion, off the land, 
every night ?" 

" At this season of the year sir," the man returned, touch- 
ing his hat, out of respect to his new commander and Sear- 
jeant Dunham's connexion. 

** The same thing, I take it, among the Thousand Islands 1 
— ^The wind will stand of course, though we shall then have 
land on every side of us." 

" When we get further east, sir, the wind will probably 
shift, for there can then be na particular land-breeze." 

" Ay, ay — so much for your fresh- water 1 It has always 
some trick that is opposed to nature. Now, down among the 
West India Islands, one is just as certain of having a land- 
breeze, as he is of having a sea-breeze. In that respect there 
is no difterence, though it 's quite in rule it should be difier- 
ent up here, on this bit of fresh-water. Of course, my lad, 
you know all about these said Thousand Islands ?" 

" Lord bless you, MasteV Cap, nobody knows all about 
them, or anything about them. They are a puzzle to the 
oldest sailor on the lake, and we don't pretend to know 
even their names. . For that matter, most of them have no 
more names than a child that dies before it is christened." 

" Are you a Roman Catholic ?" — demanded the seijeant, 
sharply. 

"No, sir, nor anything else. I'm a generalizer about 
religion, never troubling that which don't trouble me." 

" Hum ! a generalizer ; that is, no doubt, one of the new 
sects that afflict the country !" muttered Mr. Dunham, whose 
grandfather had been a New Jersey Quaker, his father a 
Presbyterian, and who had joined the church of England 
himself, after he entered the army. 
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** I take it, John," resumed Cap—*' your name is Jack, I 
believe?" 

«* No, sir ; I am called Robert." 

" Ay, Robert — it 's very much the same thing — Jack, or 
Bob — we use the two indifferently. I say, Bob, it 's ^ood 
holding-ground, is it, down at this same station for which we 
are bound ?" 

*< Bless you, sir, I know no more about it than one of the 
Mohawks, or a soldier of the 55th." 

" Did you never anchor there ?" 

" Never, sir. Master Eau-douce always makes fast to the 
shore." 

** But in running in for the town, you kept the lead going, 
out of question, and must have tallowed as usual ?" 

" Tallow ! and town, too I Bless your heart, Master Cap, 
there is no more town than there is on your chin, and not 
half as much tallow." 

The Serjeant smiled grimly, but his brother-in-law did not 
detect this proof of facetiousness. 

"No church-tower, nor Jight, nor fort, ha! There is a 
garrison, as you call it hereaway, at least." 

" Ask Serjeant Dunham, sir, if you wish to know that I 
All the garrison is on board the Scud." 

^* But, in running in. Bob, which of the channels do you 
think the best, the one you went last, or— or— or — ay, or the 
other ?" 

"I can't say, sir. I know nothing of either." 

" You didn't go to sleep, fellow, at the wheel, did you ?" 

" Not at the wheel, sir, but down in the fore-peak, in my 
berth. Eau-douce sent us below, soldiers and all, with the 
exception of the pilot, and we know no more of the road than 
if we had never been over it. This he has always done, in 
going in and coming out ; and, ibr the life of me, I could tell 
you nothing of the channel, or of the course, a(ler we are 
once fairly up with the islands. No one knows anything of 
either, but Jasper and the pilot." 

** Here is a circumstance for you, Serjeant !" said Cap, 
leading his brother-in-law a little aside — " there is no one on 
board to pump, for they all suck from ignorance, at the first 
stroke of the brake. How the devil am I to find the way to 
this station, for which we are bound 1" 
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** Sure enough, brother Cap ; your question is more easily 
put than answered. Is there no such thing as figuring it out 
by navigation ? I thought you salt-water mariners were able 
to do as small a thing as that ! I have often read of their 
discovering islands, surely." 

" That you have, brother ; that you have ; and this dis- 
covery would be the greatest of them all, for it would not 
only be discovering one island, but one island out of a thou- 
sand. I might make out to pick up a single needle on this 
deck, old as I am, but I much doubt if I could pick one out of 
a haystack." 

** Still, the sailors of the lake have a method of finding the 
places they wish to go to." 

** If I have understood you, serjeant, this station, or block- 
house, is particularly private ?" 

** It is indeed ; the utmost care having been taken to pre- 
vent a knowledge of its position from reaching the enemy." 

" And you expect me, a stranger on your lake, to find this 
place without chart, course, distance, latitude, longitude, or 

soundings — ay, d e, or tallofir! Allow me to ask if 

you think a mariner runs by his nose, like one of Pathfinder's 
hounds ?" 

** Well, brother, you may yet learn something by question* 
ing the young man at the helm ; I can hardly think that he 
is as ignorant as he pretends to be." 

" Hum — this looks like another circumstance I For that 
matter, the case is getting to be so full of circumstances, that 
one hardly knows how to foot up the evidence. But we will 
soon see how much the lad knows." 

Cap and the serjeant now returned to their station near the 
iielm, and the former renewed his inquiries. 

" Do you happen to know tvhat may be the latitude and 
longitude of this said island, my lad!" he asked. 

" The what, sir ?" 

" Why, the latitude or longitude ; one or both ; I 'm not 

particular which, as I merely inquire in order to see how 

they bring up young men on this bit of fresh-water." 

" I 'm not particular about eitherj myself, sir, and so I dc 

not happen to know what you mean." 

f J^ot what I mean ! — ^You know what latitude iaV* 
hi 
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" Not I, sir," returned the man, hesitating, " thoagh I be- 
lieve it is French, for the upper lakes." 

" Whe-e-e-w," whistled Cap, drawing out his breath, like 
the broken stop of an organ ; " latitude, French for upper 
lakes ! Harkee, young man ; do you know what longitude 
means ?" 

" I believe I do, sir — that is five feet six, the regulation 
height for soldiers in the king's service," 

" There 's the longitude found out for you, Serjeant, in the 
rattling of a brace-block 1 You have some notion about a 
degree, and minutes, and seconds, I hope ?" 

''Yes, sir, degree means my betters, and minutes and 
seconds are for the short or long log-lines. We all know 
these things, as well as the salt-water people." 

" D— — e, brother Dunham, if I think even Faith can get 
along on this lake, much as they say it can do with moun- 
tains. I 'm sure character is in no security. Well, my lad, 
you understand the azimuth, and measuring distances, and 
how to box the compass." 

*« As for the first, sir, I cap't say I do. The distances we 
all know, as we measure them from point to point, and as 
for boxing the compass, I will turn my back to no admiral 
in his Majesty's fieet. Nothe-nothe and by east, nothe-nothe- 
east, notbe-east and by nothe, nothe-east ; nothe-east and by 
east, east-nothe-east, east-and-by-nothe, east; — " 

" That will do— that will do. You '11 bring about a shift 
of wind, if you go on in this manner. I see very plainly, 
Serjeant," walking away again, and dropping his voice, 
" we've nothing to hope for, from that chap. I '11 stand on 
two hours longer on this tack, when we '11 heave-to and get 
the soundings ; afier which we will be governed by circum- 
stances^" 

To this the serjeant, who, to coin a word, was very much 
of an idiosyncratist, made no objections; and, as the wind 
grew lighter, as usual with the advance of night, and there 
were no immediate obstacles to the navigation, he made a 
bed of a sail, on deck, and was soon lost in the sound sleep of 
a soldier. Cap continued to walk the deck, for he was one 
whose iron frame set fatigue at defiance, and not once that 
night did he close his eyes. « 

It was broad daylight when Serjeant Dunham awoke, and 
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the exclamation of surprise that escaped liim, as he rose to 
his feet, and began to look about him, was stronger than it 
was usual for one so drilled to suffer to be heard. He found 
ihe weather entirely changed ; the view bounded by driving 
mist, that limited the visible horizon to a circle of about a 
mile in diameter, the lake raging and covered with foam, 
and the Scud lyinig-to. A brief conversation with his brother- 
m-law, let him into the secrets of all these sudden changes. 

According to the account of Master Cap, the wind had died 
away to a calm, about midnight, or just as he was thinking 
of heaving-to, to sound, for islands ahead were beginning to 
be seen. At one A. M. it began to Wow from the north-east, 
accompanied by a drizzle, and he stood off to the northward 
and westward, knowing that the coast of New York lay in 
— tfea_opposite direction. At half past one, he stowed the stay- 
sail, reefe3~Therfnainsail, and look the bonnet off the jib. At 
two, he was compelled to get a second reef aft ; and by 
half past two, he had put a balance reef in the sail, and was 
lying-to. 

•* I can*t say but the boat behaves well, serjeant," the old 
sailor added ; «' but it blows forty-two pounders ! I had no 
idee there were any such currents of air, up here on this bit 
of fresh-water, though I care not the knotting of a yam for 
it, as your lake has now somewhat of a natural look, and — " 
spitting from his mouth, with distaste, a dash of the spray 

that had just wetted hife face, " and if this d d water had 

a savour of salt about it, one might be comfortable.*' 

*'How long have you been heading in this direction, brother 
Cap," inquired the prudent soldier; "and at what rate may 
we be going through the water ?" 

" Why two or three hours, mayhap, and she went like a 
horse for the first pair of them. Oh ! we 've a fine offing, 
now, for, to own the truth, little relishing the neighbourho«i 
of them said islands, although they are to windward, I took 
the helm myself, and run her off free, for some league or 
two. We are well to leeward of them, I '11 engage. I say to 
leeward, for, though one might wish to be well to windward 
of one island, or even half a dozen, when it comes to a thou- 
sand, the better way is to give it up at once, and to slide 
down under their lee, as fast as possible. No — ^no— there 



ih&f Me, up jonder in the drizzle, — w^ there they may stay, 
for anything Charles Cap cares !" 

**As the north shore lies only some five or six leagocs 
£rom us, brother, and I know there is a large hay, in that 
quarter, might it not be well to consult some of the crew 
ooncerning our position, if indeed we do not call up Jasper 
£au-douce, and tell him to carry us back to Oswego ? * It 
is quite impossible we should ever reach the station with this 
wind directly in our teeth." 

'^ There are several serious professional reasons, serjeant, 
against all your propositions. In the first place, an admis- 
sion of ignorance, on the part of a commander, would destroy 
discipline — No matter, brother, I understand your shake of 
the head, but nothing capsizes discipline so much, as to con- 
fess ignorance. I once knew a master of a vessel who went 
a week on a wrong course, rather than allow he had made a 
mistake; and it was surprising how much he rose in the 
opinions of his people, just because they could not understand 
him." 

" That may do on salt-water,*brother Cap ; but it will hardly 
do on fresh. Rather than wreck my command on the Canada 
shore, I shall feel it a duty to take Jasper out of arrest." 

" And make a haven in Frontenac ! No, serjeant, the 
Scud is in good hands, and will now learn something of 
seamanship. We have a fine offing, and no one but a mad- 
man would think of going upon a coast in a gale like this. 
I shall ware every watch, and then we shall be safe against 
all dangers, but those of the drid, which, in a light, low crafl 
like this, without top-hamper, will be next to nothing. Leave 
it all to me, serjeant, and I pledge you the character of 
Charles Cap, that all will go well." 

Serjeant Dunham was fain to yield. He had great con- 
fidence in his connection's professional skill, and hoped that 
he would take such care of the cutter as would amply justify 
his good opinion. On the other hand, as distrust, like 
love, grows by what it feeds on, he entertained so much 
apprehension of treachery, that he was quite willing any one 
but Jasper should, just then, have the control of the fate of 
the whole party. Truth, moreover, compels us to admit 
another motive. The particular duty on which he was now 
sent, should have been confided to a commissioned officer, 
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of righi ; aod Major Duncan had excitod a good deal of dkh 
content among the subalterns of the garrison, by having 
confided it to one of the Serjeant's humble station. To re- 
turn, without having even reached the point of destination, 
thereibre, the latter felt would be a failure from which he 
was not likely soon to recover; and the measure would, at 
once, be thp jneana of placing a superior in his shoes. 
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THE PATHFINDER. 



CHAPTER I. 

•*Thoa glorious mirror, where the Almighty^s form 

Glassofl itself in tempests ; in all time. 

Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid dime 

Dark heaving; — boundless, endless, and sublime-— 

The image of Eternity ; the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 

Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fatliomlcss, alone.** 

Byaon. 

As the day advanced, that portion of the inmates of the 
v&ssel which had the liberty of doing so, appeared on deck. 
As yet, the sea was not very high, from which it was infer- 
red, that the cutter was still under the lee of the islands ; btit 
it was apparent to all who understood the lake, that they 
were about to experience one of the heavy autumnal gules 
of that region. Land was nowhere visible ; and the horizon, 
on every side, exhibited that gloomy void, which lends to all 
views, on vast bodies of water, the sublimity of mystery. 
The swells, or, as landsmen term them, the waves, were 
short and curling, breaking of necessity sooner than the 
longer seas of the ocean ; while the element itself, instead of 
presenting that beautiful hue, which rivals the deep tint of 
the southern sky, looked green and angry, though wanting 
in the lustre that is derived from the rays of the sun. 

The soldiers were soon satisfied with the prospect, and, 
one by one, they disappeared, until none were left on deck, 
but the crew, the serjeant. Cap, Pathfinder, the Quarter 
Master, and Mabel. There was a shade on the brow of tiie 

C3) 
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latter, who had been made acquainted with the real state of 
things ; and who had fruitlessly ventured an appeal in favour 
of Jasper's restoration to the command. A night's rest, and a 
night's reflection, appeared also to have confirmed the Path- 
finder in his opinion of the young man's innocence ; and 
he, too, had made a warm appeal in behalf of his friend, 
though with the same want of success. 

Several hours passed away, the wind gradually getting to 
be heavier, and the sea rising, until the motion of the cutter 
compelled Mabel and the Quarter-Master to retreat, also. 
Cap wore several times ; and it was now evident that the 
Scud was drifting into the broader and deeper parts of the 
lake, the seas raging down upon her in a way that none 
but a vessel of superior mould and build could have long 
ridden, and withstood. All this, however, gave Cap no 
uneasiness ; but like the hunter that pricks his ears at the 
sound of the horn, or the war-horse that paws and snorts 
with pleasure at the roll of the drum, the whole scene 
awakened all that was man within him ; and instead of the 
captious, supercilious, and dogmatic critic, quarrelling with 
trifles, and exaggerating immaterial things, he began to ex- 
hibit the qualities of the hardy and experienced seaman, that 
he truly was. The hands soon imbibed a respect for his 
skill ; and, though they wondered at the disappearance of 
their old commander, and the pilot, for which no reason had 
been publicly given, they soon yielded an implicit and cheer- 
ful obedience to the new one. 

" This bit of fresh- water, after all, brother Dunham, has 
some spirit, I find," cried Cap, about noon, rubbing his 
hands in pure satisfaction at finding himself once more 
wifestling with the elements. " The wind seems to be an 
honest old-fashioned gale, and the seas have a fanciful re- 
semblance to those of the gulf stream. I like this, serjeant, 
I like this ; and shall get to respect your lake, if it hold out 
twenty-four hours longer in the fashion in which it has begun." 

" Land, ho !" shouted the man who was stationed on the 
forecastle. 

Cap hurried forward ; and there, sure enough, the land 
was visible through the drizzle, at the distance of about half 
a mile, — the cutter heading directly towards it. The first 
impulse of the old seaman was to give an order to " stand 
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by, to ware offshore ;" but the cool-headed soldier restraiBed 
him. 

" By going a little nearer," said the serjeant, " some of 
us- may recognize the place. Most of us know the American 
shore, in this part of the lake; and it will be something 
gained to learn our position." 

" Very true — very true ; if, indeed, there is any chance 
of that, we will hold on. What is this off here, a little on 
our weather bow ? It looks like a low headland." 

"The garrison, by Jove!" exclaimed the other, whose 
trained eye sooner recognized the military outlines than the 
less instructed senses of his connection. 

The Serjeant was not mistaken. There was the fort, sure 
enough, though it looked dim and indistinct through the fine 
rain, as if it were seen in the dusk of evening, or the haze 
of morning. The low, sodded, and verdant ramparts, the 
sombre palisades, now darker than ever with water, the roof 
of a house or two, the tall, solitary flag-staff, with its hal- 
yards blown steadily out, hito a curve that appeared traced 
in immovable lines in the air, were all soon to be seen, 
though no sign of animated life could be discovered. Even 
the sentinel was housed ; and, at jfirst, it was believed that 
no eye would detect the presence of their own vessel. But 
the unceasing vigilance of a border garrison did not slumber. 
One of the look-outs probably made the interesting discovery ; 
a man or two were seen on some elevated stands, and then 
the entire ramparts, next the lake, were dotted with human 
beings. 

The whole scene was one in which sublimity was singu- 
larly relieved by the picturesque. The raging of the tempest 
had a character of duration, that rendered it easy to ima- 
gine it might be a permanent feature of the spot. The 
roar of the wind was without intermission, and the raging 
water answered to its dull but grand strains, with hissing 
tfpray, a menacing wash, and sullen surges. The drizzle 
made a medium for the eye which closely resembled that 
of a thin mist, softening and rendering mysterious the images 
it revealed, while the genial feeling that is apt to accompany 
a gale of wind on water, contributed to aid the milder influ- 
ences of the moment. The dark, interminable forest hove 
up out of the obscurity, grand, sombre and impressive, while 
1* 
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the solitary, peculiar and picturesque glimpses of life that 
were caught in and about the fort, formed a refuge for the 
eye to retreat to, when oppressed with the more imposing 
objects of nature. 

"They see us," said the serjeant, "and think we have 
returned on account of the gale, and have fallen to leeward 
of the port. Yes, there is Major Duncan himself, on the 
north-eastern bastion ; I know him by his height, and by the 
officers around him !" 

" Serjeant, it would be worth standing a little jeering, if we 
could fetch into the river, and come safely to an anchor I In 
that case, too, we might land this Master Eau-douce, and 
purify the boat." 

" It would indeed ; but as poor a sailor as I am, I well know 
it cannot be done. Nothing that sails the lake can turn to 
windward against this gale j and there is no anchorage out- 
side, in weather like this." 

" f know it — I see it — serjeant, and pleasant as is thai 
sight to you landsmen, we must leave it. For myself, I am 
never as happy, in heavy weather, as when I am certain that 
the land is behind me." 

The Scud had now forged so near in, that it became indis- 
pensable to lay her head off shore, again, and the necessary 
orders were given. The storm-staysail vas set forward, the 
gaff lowered, the helm put up, and the light craft, that seemed 
to sport with the elements like a duck, fell off a little, drew 
ahead swiftly, obeyed her rudder, and was soon flying away 
on the top of the surges, dead before the gale. While mak- 
mg this rapid flight, though the land still remained in view, 
on her larboard beam, the fort, and the groups of anxious 
spectators on its rampart, were swallowed up in the mist. 
Then followed the evolutions necessary to bring the head of 
the cutter up to the wind, when she again began to wallow 
her weary way towards the north shore. 

Hours now passed, before any further change was made, the 
wind increasing in force, until even the dogmatical Cap fairly 
admitted it was blowing a thorough gale of wind. About 
sunset the Scud wore again, to keep her off the north shore 
during the hours of darkness ; and at midnight her temporary 
master, who, by questioning the crew in an indirect manner, 
Had obtained some general knowledge of the size and shape 
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t>f the lake, believed himself to be about midivay between the 
two shores. The height and length of the seas, aided this 
impression ; and it must be added that Cap, by this lime, 
began to feel a respect for fresh- water, that twenty- four hours 
earlier, he would have derided as impossible. Just as the 
night turned, the fury of the wind became so great, that he 
found it impossible to bear up against it, the water falling on 
the deck of the little craft in such masses as to cause it to 
shake to the centre, and, though a vessel of singularly lively 
qualities, to threaten to bury it beneath its weight. The peo- 
ple of the Scud averred that never before had they been out 
in such a tempest ; which was true ; for, possessing a perfect 
knowledge of all the rivers and head- lands and havens, Jas- 
per would have carried the cutter in shore, long ere this, and 
placed her in safety, in some secure anchorage. But, Cap 
still disdained to consult the young master, who continued 
below, determining to act like a mariner of the broad 
ocean. 

It was one in the morning, when the storm -staysail was 
again got on the Scud, the head of the mainsail lowei*ed, and 
the cutter put before the wind. Although the canvass now 
exposed was merely a rag in surface, the little craft nobly 
justified the use of the name she bore. For eight hours did 
she scud, in truth ; and it was almost with the velocity of the 
gulls that wheeled wildly over her in the tempest, apparently 
afraid to alight in the boiling caldron of the lake. The 
dawn of day brought little change ; for no other horizon be- 
came visible, than the little circle of drizzling sky and water, 
already described, in which it seemed as if the elements were 
rioting in a sort of chaotic confusion. During this time the 
crew and passengers of the cutter were of necessity passive. 
Jasper and the pilot remained below ; but, the motion of the 
vessel having become easier, nearly all the rest were on deck. 
The morning meal had been taken in silence, and eye met 
eye, aslf their owners asked each other, in dumb show, what 
was to be the end of this strife in the elements. Cap, how- 
ever, was perfectly composed, and his face brightened, his 
step grew firmer, and his whole air more assured, as the 
storm increased, making larger demands on his professional 
skill, and personal spirit. He stood on the forecastle, his 
anns crossed, balancing his body with a seaman's instinct, 
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while his eyes watched the caps of the seas, as they broke wui 
glanced past the reeling cutter, itself in such swift motion, 
as if they were the scud flying athwart the sky. At this 
sublime instant one of the hemds gave the unexpected cry of 
« a sail I" 

There was so much of the wild and solitary character of 
the wilderness about Ontario, that one scarcely expected to 
meet with a vessel on its waters. The Scud, herself, to 
those who were in her, resembled a man threading the forest 
dlone, and the meeting was like that of two solitary hunters 
beneath the broad canopy of leaves that then covered so 
many millions of acres on the continent of America. The 
peculiar state of the weather served to increase the romantic, 
almost supernatural appearance of the passage. Cap alone 
regarded it with practised eyes, and even he felt his iron 
nerves thrill under the sensations that were awakened by the 
wild features of the scene. 

The strange vessel was about two cables' length ahead of 
the Scud, standing by the wind athwart her bows, and steer- 
ing a course to render it probable that the latter would pass 
within a lew yards of her. She was a full-rigged ship, 
and seen through the misty medium of the tempest, the most 
experienced eye could detect no imperfection in her gear or 
construction. The only canvass she had set, was a close- 
reefed main-top-sail, and two small storm-staysails, one for- 
ward and the other afl. Still the power of the wind pressed 
so hard upon her as to bear her down nearly to her beam- 
ends, whenever the hull was not righted by the buoyancy of 
some wave under her lee. Her spars were.all in their places, 
and by her motion through the water, which might have 
equalled four knots in the hour, it was apparent that she 
steered a little free. 

" The fellow must know his position well," said Cap, as 
the cutter flew down towards the ship, with a velocity almost 
equalling that of the gale, *< for he is standing boldfy to the 
southward, where he expects to find anchorage or a haven. 
No man in his senses would run off free in that fashion, that 
was not driven to scudding, like ourselves, who did not per- 
fectly understand where he was going." 

" We have made an awful run, captain," returned the man 
to whom this remark had been addressed. ^ That is tfaa 
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• 

French king's ship, Lee-my-calm, (le Montcalm,) and she is 
standing in for the Niagara, where her owner has a garrison 
and a port. We Ve have made an awful run of it !" 

"Ay, bad luck to him! Frenchman like, he skulks into 
port the moment he sees an English bottom." 

" It might be well for us, if we could follow him," return- 
ed the man shaking his head despondingly, " for wc are get- 
ting into the end of a bay up here at t^ head of the lake, 
and it is uncertain whether we ever get out of it again !" 

" Poh ! man, poh ! — We have plenty of sea room, and a 
good English hull beneath us. We are no Johnny Crapauds 
to hide ourselves behind a point or a fort, on account of a 
puff of wind. Mind your helm, sir 1" 

The order was given on account of the menacing appear- 
ance of the approaching passage. The Scud was now head- 
ing directly for the fore-foot of the Frenchman ; and, the dis- 
tance between the two vessels having diminished to a hundred 
yards, it was momentarily questionable if there was room to 
pass. 

" Port, sir — port !" shouted Cap. " Port your helm and 
pass astern !" 

The crew of the Frenchman were seen assembling to wind- 
ward, and a few muskets^ were pointed, as if to order the peo- 
ple of the Scud to keep off. Gesticulations were observed, but 
the sea was too wild and menacing to admit of the ordinary 
expedients of war. The water was dripping from the muzzles 
of two or three light guns on board the ship, but no one 
thought of loosening them for service in such a tempest. Her 
black sides, as they emerged from a wave, glistened and 
seemed to frown, but the wind howled through her rigging, 
whistling the thousand notes of a ship ; and the hails and cries 
that escape a Frenchman with so much readiness, were inau- 
dible. 

" Let him hollow himself hoarse I" gfowled Cap. " This 
is no weather to whisper secrets in. Port, sir, port !" 

The man at the helm obeyed, and the next send of the sea 
drove the Scud down upon the quarter of the ship, so near her 
that the old mariner, himself, recoiled a step, in a vague ex- 
pectation that, at the next surge ahead, she would drive bows 
foremost directly into the planks of the other vessel. But 
this was not to be. Rising from the crouching posture she 
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had taken, like a paatber about to leap, the cutter dashed Qa« 
ward, and, at the next instant, she was glancing past the stem 
of her enemy, just clearing the end of her spanker-boom with 
her own lower yard. 

The young Frenchman, who commanded the Montcalm, 
leaped on the taffi-ail, and with that high-toned courtesy which 
relieves even the worst acts of his countrymen, he raised his 
cap and smiled a saltation as the Scud shot past. There 
were bonhommie and good taste in this act of courtesy, when 
circumstances allowed of no other communications ; but they 
were lost on Cap, who, with an instinct quite as true to his 
race, shook his fist menacingly, and muttered to himself — 

"Ay — ^ay — it's d d lucky for you I've no armament 

on board here, or I 'd send you in to get new cabin- windows 
fitted. Serjeant, he 's a humbug." 

" 'T was civil, brother Cap," returned the other, lowering 
his hand from the military salute which his pride as a soldier 
had induced him to return — ^** 't was civil, and that 's as much 
as you can expect from a Frenchman. What he really meant 
by it, no one can say." 

" He is not heading up to this sea without an object, nei- 
ther I Well, let him run in, if he can get there ; we will 
keep the lake, like hearty English mariners." 

This sounded gloriously, but Cap eyed with envy, the glit- 
tering black iuass of the Montcalm's hull, her waving top-sail, 
and the misty tracery of her spars, as she grew less and less 
distinct, and finally disappeared in the drizzle, in a form as 
shadowy as that of some unreal image. Gladly would he 
have followed in her wake, had he dared ,• lor to own the truth, 
the prospect of another stormy night in the midst of the wild 
waters that were raging around him, brought little consola- 
tion. Still he had too much professional pride to Jbetray his 
uneasiness, and those under his care relied on his knowledge 
and resources, with liie implicit and blind confidence that the 
ignorant are apt to feel. 

A few hours succeeded, and darkness came again to in- 
crease the perils of the Scud. A lull in the gale, however, 
had induced Cap to come by the wind once more, and through- 
out the night, the cutter was lying-to, as. before, head- 
reaching as a matter of course, and occasionally waring to 
keep off the land. It is unnecessary to dwell on the int'i- 
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deota of this oight, which resembled those of any other gale 
of wind. There were the pitching of the vessel, the hissing 
of the waters, the dashing of spray, the shocks that menaced 
ttonihilation to the little crafl as she plunged into the seas, the 
undying howling of the wind, and the fearful drift. The 
last was the most serious danger ; for, though exceedingly 
weatherly under her canvass, and totally without top-hamper, 
the Scud was so light, that the combing of the swells would 
seem, at times, to wash her down to leeward, with a velocity 
as great as that of the surges themselves. 

During this night. Cap slept soundly and fbr several hours. 
The day was jnst dawning, when he felt himself shaken by 
the shoulder, and arousing himself, he found the Pathfinder 
standing at his side. During the gale, the guide had ap- 
peared little on deck, for his natural modesty told him that 
seamen alone should interfere with the management of the 
vessel ; and he was willing to show the same reliance on those 
who had charge of the Scud, as he expected those Who fol- 
lowed through the forest to manifest in his own skill. But 
he now thought himself justified in interfering, which he did 
in his own unsophisticated and peculiar manner. 

" Sleep is sweet. Master Cap," he said, as soon as the eyes 
of the latter were fairly open, and his consciousness had suf^ 
ficiently returned — " Sleep is sweet, as I know from expe- 
rience, but life is sweeter still. Look about you, and say if 
this is exactly the moment for a commander to be off his feet." 

"How now — how now — Master Pathfinder!" growled 
Cap, in the first moments of his awakened faculties — ** Are 
you, too, getting on the side of the grumblers ? When ashore, 
I admirea your sagacity in running through the worst shoals, 
without a compass, and since we have been afloat, your 
meekness and submission have been as pleasant, as your 
confidence on your own ground ; I little expected such a 
Bummons from you." 

" As for myself. Master Cap, I feel I have my gifls, and I 
believe they 'II interfere with those of no other man ; but the 
case may be different with Mabel Dunham. She has her gifls, 
too, it is true ; but they are not rude like ours, but gentle, and 
womanish, as they ought to be. It 's on her account that I 
speak, and not on my own." 

**Ay— ay — I begin to understand. The girl 's a gooti 
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girl, my worthy friend, but she is a soldier's daughter and a 
sailor's niece, and ought not to be too tame, or too tender, in 
a gale. Does she show any fear 1" 

** Not she — not she. Mabel is a woman, but she is rea- 
sonable and silent. Not a word have I heard from her, con- 
cerning our doings ; though I do think. Master Cap, she would 
like it better, if Jasper jSiu-douce were put into his proper 
place, and things were restored to their old situation, like. 
This is human natur'." 

" I '11 warrant it ! — Girl-like, and Dunham-like, too. Any- 
thing is better than an old uncle, and everybody knows more 
than an old seaman ! This is human natur', Master Path- 
finder, and d— — e, if I 'm the man to sheer a fathom, star- 
board or port, for all the human natur' that can be found in 
a minx of twenty — ay, — or" — lowering his voice a little— 
" for all that can be paraded in his majesty's 66th regiment 
of foot. I 've not been at sea forty years, to come up on this 
bit of fresh- water to be taught human natur'. — How this gale 
holds out ! It blows as hard, at this moment, as if Boreas 
had just clapped his hand upon the bellows. And what is ail 
-4his^to leeward ?" rubbing his eyes — " land, as sure as my 
name is Cap ; — and high land, tool" 

The Pathfinder made no immediate answer, but shaking 
his head, he watched the expression of his companion's face, 
with a look of strong anxiety, in his own. 

" Land, as certain as this is the Scud I" — repeated Cap— 
^' a lee shore, and that, too, within a league of us, with as 
pretty a line of breakers as one could find on the beach of 
all Long Island !" 

"And is that encouraging, or is it disheartening?" de- 
manded the Pathfinder. 

" Ha ! encouraging, disheartening? — ^Why, neither. No, 
no — there is nothing encouraging about it ; and, as for dis- 
heartening, nothing ought to dishearten a seaman. You 
never get disheartened or afraid in the woods, my friend." 

" ril not say that— I '11 not say that. When the danger 
is great, it is my gifl to see it, and know it, and to try to 
avoid it ; else would my scalp, long since, have been drying 
in a Mingo wigwam. On this lake, however, I can see no 
trail, and I feel it my duty to submit ; though I think we 
ought to remember there is such a person as Mabel Dunham 
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on board. But heie comes her father, artd he mil Doturally 
ieei for his own child." 

" We are seriously situated, I believe, brother Cap," siid 
the Serjeant, whea he had reached the spot, *' by what I can 
gather from the two hands on the forecastle. They tell me 
the cutter cannot carry any more sail, and her xiriil is so 
.great we shall go ashpre in an hoar or two. I hope their 
fears have deceived them ?" 

Cap made no reply, but he gazed at the land with a rueful 
&ce, and then looked to windward, with an expresaton of fe- 
rocity, as if he would gladly Jiave quarrelled with the weather. 

" It may be well, brother," the serjeant continued, " to 
4Bend ibr .Jasper and coiisult him. as to what is to be done. 
There ar« no. French here to dread, and, under all circum- 
stances, the boy will save us from drowning if possible." 

" Ay — ay — 't is these cursed circumstances that have done 
all the mischief! But let .the fellow come; let him come ; a 
few well-managed questions will bring the truth out of him, 
I '11 warrant you." 

This acquiescence on the part of the dogmatical Cap was 
no sooner obtained, than Jasper was sent for. The young 
man instantly made his appearance, his whole air, counte- 
jiance and mien, expressive of mortification, humility, and, 
.as his observers fancied, rebuked deception. When he first 
ste^iped on deck, Jasper cast one hurried anxious glance 
around, as if curious to know the situation of the cutter; and 
that glance sgfEced, it would seem, to let him into the secret 
of all her perils. At iirst he looked to windward, as is usual 
.with every seaman ; then he turned round the horizon, until 
his eye caught a view of the highlands to leeward, when the 
whole truth burst upon him at once. 

** I Ve sent for you, Master Jasper," said Cap, folding his 
arms, and balancing his body with the dignity of the forecas- 
tle, "in order to learn something; about the haven to leeward. 
We take it for granted, you do not bear malice so hard, as 
to wish to drown us all, especially the women ; and I suppose 
you will be man enough to help us to run the cutter intr. 
some safe berth, until this bit of a gale has done blowwag?" 

" T would die myself, rather than harm should come to 
.Mabel Dunham," the young man earnestly answered. 

" I knew it ! — I knew it !" cried the Pathfind<'r, clapping 
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his hand kindly on Jasper's shoulder. ^* The lad is as true 
as the best compass that ever run a boundary, or brought a 
man off from a blind trail ! It is a moral sin to believe 
otherwise." 

"Humph !" ejaculated Cap, " especially the women ! — ^As 
if they were in any particular danger. Never mind, young 
man ; we shall understand each other by talking like two 
plain seamen. Do you know of any port under our lee?' 

" None. There is a large bay at this end of the lake, but 
it is unknown to us all ; and not easy of entrance." 

" And this coast to leeward — it luis nothing particular to 
recommend it, I suppose ?" 

"It is a wilderness until you reach the mouth of the 
Niagara, in one dixecticHi, and Frontenac in the other. North 
and west, they tell me, there is nothing but forest and prairies, 
for a thousand miles." 

" Thank God, then, there can be no French. Are there 
many savages, hereaway, on the land ?" 

" The Indians are to be found in all directions ; though 
they are nowhere very numerous. By accident, we might 
find a party at any point on the shore ; or, we might pass 
months there, without seeing one." 

" We must take our chance, then, as to the blackguards-— 
but, to be frank with you. Master Western — ^if this little un- 
pleasant matter about the French had not come to pass, what 
would you now do with the cutter?" 

" I am a much younger* sailor than yourself, Master Cap," 
said Jasper, modestly, " and am hardly fitted to advise you." 

" Ay — ^ay — ^we all know that. In a common case, per- 
haps not. But this is an uncommon case, and a circumstance ; 
and on this bit of fresh-water, it has what may be called, 
its peculiarities ; and so, eve^y thing considered, you may be 
fitted to advise even your own father. At all events, you can 
' speak, and I can judge of your opinions, agreeably to my 
own experience." , r' 

" I think, sir, before two hours are over, the cutter will 
have to anchor." 

** Anchor ! — not out here, in the lake ?" 

*' No, sir ; but in yonder, near the land." 

" You do not mean to say. Master Eau-deuce, you would 
anchor on a lee shore, in a gale of wind !" 
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" If I would save my vessel, that is exactly what I would 
do, Master Cap/' 

" Whe — e— e — w ! — this is fresh- water, Mrith a vengeance. 
Harkee, young man, 1 've been a seafaring animal, boy and 
man, forty-one years, and I never yet heard of such a thing. 
I 'd throw my ground- tackle overboard, before I would be 
guilty of so lubberly an act !" 

"That is what we do, on this lake," modestly replied 
Jasper, " when we are hard pressed. I dare say, we might 
do better, had we been better taught." 

" That you might indeed ! No ; no man induces me to 
commit such a sin against my own bringing up. I should 
never d^re show my face . inside of Sandy Hook again, 
had I committed so know-nothing an exploit. Why, Path- 
finder, here, has more seamanship in him than that comes to. 
You can go below, again. Master Eau-deuce." 

Jasper quietly bowed and withdrew ; still, as he passed 
down the ladder, the spectators observed that he cast a linger* 
ing, anxious look at the horizon to windward, and the land 
to leeward, and then disappeared with concern strongly ex- 
pressed in every lineament of his face. 



CHAPTER II.- 

''His still refuted quirks he still repeats; 
New raised objections with new quibbles meeto, 
Till sinking- in the quicksand he defends. 
He dies disputinjg, and the contest ends." 

COWPJCR. 

As the soldier's wife was sick in her berth, Mabel Dunham 
was the only person in the outer cabin, when Jasper returned 
to it ; for, by an act of grace in the serjeant, he had been 
permitted to resume his proper place, in this part of the 
vessel. We should be ascribing too much simplicity of 
character to our heroine, if we said that she had felt no distrus 
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of the young man, in consequence of his arrest ; but we 
should also be doing injustice to her warmth of feeling, and 
generosity of disposition, if we did not add, that this distrust 
was insignificant and transient. As he now took his seat 
near her, his whole countenance clouded with the uneasiness 
he lelt concerning the situation of the cutter, everything 
like suspicion was banished from her mind, and she saw in 
him only an injured man. 

" You let this affair weigh too heavily on your mind, Jas- 
per," she said, eagerly, or with that fbrgetfulness of selfi 
with which the youthful of her sex are wont to betray their 
feelings, when a strong and generous interest has attained 
the ascendency — " no one, who knows you, can j or does, 
believe you guilty. Pathfinder says he will pledge his life 
for you." 

"Then you, Mabel," returned the youth, his eyes flashing 
fire, " do not look upon me, as the traitor that your father 
seems to believe me to be?'' 

" My dear father is a soldier, and is obliged to act as one. 
My father's daughter is not, and will think of you, as she 
ought to think of a man who has done so much to serve het 
already." 

" Mabel — I 'm not used to talking with one like you — or, 
saying all I think and feel with any. I never had a sister, 
and my mother died when I was a child, so that I know little 
what your sex most likes to hear — " 

Mabel would have given the world to know what lay be- 
hind the teeming word, at which Jasper hesitated ; but the 
indefinable and controlling sense of womanly diffidence made 
her suppress her womanly curiosity. She waited in silence 
for him to explain his own meaning. 

" I wish to say, Mabel," the young man continued, after a 
pause which he found sufficiently embarrassing, " that I am 
unused to th6 ways and opinions of one like you, and that 
you miist imagine all I would add." 

Mabel had imagination enough to fancy anything, but 
there are ideas and feelings that her sex prefer to have ex- 
pressed, before they yield them all their own sympathies, 
and she had a vague consciousness that these of Jasper's 
might properly be enun^erated in the class ; with a readiness 
that belonged to her sex, therefore, she preferred changing 
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the discourae to permitting it to proceed any further, in a 
mannef so awkward and so uosatisfactorv. 

** Tell me one thing, Jasper, and I shall be content," she 
said, speaking now with a firmness that denoted contkience not 
only in herself, but in her companion — '' you do npt deserve 
this cruel suspicion which rests upon you V 

" 1 do not, Mabel,'' answered Jasper, looking into her full 
blue eyes, with an openness and simplicity that might have 
shaken strong distrust '* As I ho|je for mercy, hereafter, I 
do not" 

" I knew it — I could have sworn it," returned the girl, 
warmly. " And yet my father means well : but do no^ let 
this matter disturb you, Jasper." 

" There is so much more to apprehend from another quar- 
ter, just now, that I scarce think of it" 

« Jasper !" 

'* I do not wish to alarm you, Mabel, but if your uncb 
could be persuaded to change his notions about handling the 
Scud — and yet, he is so much older, and more experienced 
than I am, that he ought, perhaps, to place more reliance on 
his own judgment than on mine." 

" Do you think the cutter in any danger 7" demanded Ma- 
bel, quick as thought 

*' I fear so — at least she would have been thought in great 
danger, by us of the lake ; perhaps an old seaman of the 
ocean may have means of his own to take care of her." 

** Jasper, all agree in giving you credit for skill in manag- 
ing the Scud ! You know the lake, you know the cutter — 
you must be the best judge of our real situation !" 

" My concern for you, Mabel, may make me more cow- 
ardly than common ; but, to be frank^ I see but one method 
of keeping the cutter from being wrecked in the course of 
the next two or three hours, and that your uncle refuses to 
take. Afler all, this may be my ignorance ; for, as he says, 
Ontario is merely fresh-water." 

" You cannot believe this will make any difference. Think 
of my dear father, Jasper I — Think of yourself, of all the lives 
that depend on a timely word from you to save them 1" 

" I think of you, Mabel, and that is more, much more, 
than all the rest put together,'- returned the young man* with 
2* 
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e strength of expression and an earnestness of look, tliat irttepedl 
iniimtely more than the words themselvesr. 

Mabel's heart beat quick, and a gleam of grateful satis- 
faction shot across heV blushing features ; but the alarm was 
too vivid and too serious to admit of much relief from happiet 
thoughts. She did not attempt to repress a look of gratitude, 
and thed she returned to the feeling that was naturally upper- 
most. 

" My uncle's obstinacy must not be permitted to occasion 
this disaster. Go once more on deck, Jasper, and ask my 
father to come into the cabin." 

Awhile the young man was complying with this* request, 
Mabel sat listening to the howling of the storm, and the dash- 
ing of the water against the cutter, in a dread to which she 
had hitherto been a stranger. Constitutionally an excellent 
sailor, as the term is used among passengers, she had not, 
hitherto, bethought her of any danger, and had passed her 
time, since the commencement of the gale, in such womanly 
emplo5nT»ents, as her situation allowed ; but now alarm was 
seriously awakened, she did not fail to perceive, that never 
before had she been on the water in such a tempest. The 
minute or two that elapsed ^re the serjeant came appeared 
an hour, and she scarcely breathed when she saw him and 
Jasper descending the ladder in company. Quick ad lan- 
guage could express her meaning, she acquainted her father 
with Jasper's opinion of their situation, and entreated him, if 
he loved her, or had any regard for his own life, or for those 
of his men, to interfere with her uncle, and to induce him 
to yield the control of the cutter, again, to its proper com- 
mander. 

" Jasper is true, -father," she added earnestly, " and if false, 
he could have no motive in wrecking us in this distant part 
of the lake, at the risk of all our lives, his own included. 
I will pledge my own life for his truth." 

" Ay, this is well enough for a young woman who is fright- 
ened," answered the more phlegmatic parent ; "but it might 
not be so prudent, or excusable in one in command of an ex- 
pedition. Jasper may think the chance of drowning in get- 
tmg ashore, fully repaid by the chance of escaping as soon 
lis he reaches the land." 
" Serjeant Dunham !" 
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« Ffether !" 

These exclamations were made simultaneously, but they 
weie uttered in tones expressive of different feelings. In Jas- 
per, surprise was the emotion uppermost ; in Mabel, reproach. 
The old soldier, however, was too much accustomed to deal 
frankiy with subordinates to heed either ; and, after a mo« 
ment's thought, he continued, as if neither had spoken. 

" Nor is brother Cap a man likely to submit to be taught 
his duty on board a vessel." 

"But, father, when all* our lives are in the utmost jeo- 
pardy I" 

" So much the worse. The fair-weather commander is no 
great matter ; it is when things go wrong, that the best officer 
shows himself in his true colours. Charles Cap will not bo 
likely to quit the helm because the ship is in danger. Besides, 
Jasper Eau-douce, he says, your proposal, in itself, has a sus- 
picious air about it, and sounds more like treachery than rea- 
son." 

" He may think so, but let him send for the pilot, and hear 
his opinion. It is well known, I have not seen the man since 
yesterday evening." 

" This does sound reasonably, and the experiment shall be 
tried. Follow me on deck, then, that all may be honest and 
above-board." 

Jasper obeyed, and so keen was the interest of Mabel, that 
she, too, ventured as far as the companion-way, where her 
garments were sufficiently protected against the violence of 
the wind, and her person from the spray. Here maiden mo- 
desty induced her to remain, though an absorbed witness of 
what was passing. 

The pilot soon appeared, and there was no mistaking the 
look of concern that he cast around at the scene, as soon as 
he was in the open air. Some rumours of the situation of 
the Scud had found their way below, it is true; but, in this 
instance, rumour had lessened, instead of magnifying the dan- 
ger. He was allowed a few minutes to look about him, and 
then the question was put as to the course that he thought it 
prudent to follow. 

" I see no means of saving the cutter but to anchor," he 
answered simply, and without hesitation. 
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"What, out here, in the lake?" inquired Cap, as he had 
previously done of Jasper. 

" No— but closef in ; just at the outer line of the break* 
ers." 

The efiect of this communication was to leave no doubt, in 
the mind of Cap, that there was a secret arrangement, between 
her commander and the pilot, to cast away the Scud ; most 
probably with the hope of effecting their escape. He conse- 
quently treated the opinion of the latter with the indifference 
he had manifested towards that oT the former. 
• " I tell you, brother Dunham," he said, in answer to the 
remonstrances of the Serjeant against his turning a deaf ear 
to this double representation, " that no seaman would give 
such an opinioa honestly. • To anchor on a lee shore, in a 
gale of wind, would be an act of madness that I could never 
excuse to the underwriters, under any circumstances, as long 
OS a rag can be set — but to anchor close to breakers would 
be insanity." 

."His majesty underwrites the Scud, brother, and I am re- 
sponsible for the lives of my command. These men arc bet- 
ter acquainted with L^ke Ontario than we can possibly be, 
and I do think their telling the same tale entitles them to some 
credit." 

" Uncle !" said Mabel, earnestly, — but a gesture from Jas- 
per induced the girl to restrain her feelings. 

" We are drifting down upon the breakers so rapidly," said 
the young man, " that little need be said on the subject. Half 
an hour must settle the matter, one way or the other; bat I 
warn Master Cap that the surest-footed man among us will 
not be able to keep his feet an instant on the deck of this low 
craft, should she fairly get within them. Indeed, I make lit- 
tle doubt that we shall till and founder before the second line 
of rollers is passed !" . 

" And how would anchoring help the matter ?" demanded 
Cap, furiously, as if he felt that Jasper was responsible lor 
the eftects of the gale, as well as for the opinion he had just 
given. 

" It would at least do no harm," Eau-douce mildly replied. 
" By bringing the cutter head to sea we should lessen her 
drift; and even if we dragged through the breakers, it would 
be with the least possible danger. I hope. Master Cap, you 
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will allow the pilot and myself to prepare for anchoring, 
since the precaution may do good, and can do no harm." 

" Overhaul your ranges if you will, and get your anchors 
clear, with all mv heart. We are now in a situation that 
cannot be much affected by anything of that sort. Serjeant, 
a word with you, aft here, if you please." 

Cap led his brother-in-law out of ear-shot ; and then, with 
more of humati feeling in his voice and manner than he was 
apt to exhibit, he opened his heart on the subject of their real 
situation. 

" This is a melancholy affair for poor Mabel," he said, 
blowing h!s nose, and speaking with a slight tremour — *« You 
and I, Serjeant, are old fellows, and used to being near deafh, 
if not to actually dying. Our trades fit us for such scenes ; 
but poor Mabel, she is an affectionate and kind-hearted girl, 
and I had hoped to see her comfortably settled and a mother, 
before my time came. Well, well ; we must take the bad 
wiih the good, in every v'y'ge, and the only serious objection 
that an old sea-faring man can with propriety make to such 

an event, is that it should happen on this bit of d d fresh* 

water." 

Serjeant Dunham wqs a brave man, and had shown his 
spirit in scenes that looked much more appalling than this. 
But, on all such occasions, he had been able to act his part 
against his foes, while here he was pressed upon by an ene- 
my whom he had no means of resisting. For himrielf, he 
cared far less, than for his daughter ; feeling some of that 
self-reliance which seldom deserts a man of firmness, who is 
in vigorous health, and who has been accustomed to personal 
exertions, in moments of jeopardy. But, as respects Mabel, 
he saw no means of escape, and with a father's fondness he 
at once determined that, if either was doomed to perish, he 
"and his daughter must perish together. 

" Do you think this must come to pass ?" he asked of Cap, 
firmly, but with strong feeling. 

"Twenty minutes will carry us into the breakers, and, 
look for yourself, serjeant, what chance will even the stoutes. 
man among us have in that caldron to leeward !" 

The prospect was, indeed, little calculated to encourage 
hope. By this time the Scud was within a mile of the shore, 
on which the gale was blowing at right angles, with a vio 
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Icnce that forbade the idea of showing any additional can- 
vass, with a view to claw off. The small portion of the 
mainsail that was actually set, and which merely served to 
keep the head of the Scud so near the wind as to prevent the 
waves from breaking over her, quivered under the gusts, as 
if, at each moment, the stout threads which held the compli- 
cated fabric together, were about to be torn asunder. . The 
drizzle had ceased ; but the air, for a hundred feet above the 
surface of the lake, was jfilled with dazzling spray, which 
had an appearance not unlike that of a brilliant mist, while 
above all, the sun was shining gloriously, in a cloudless sky. 
Jasper had noted the omen ; and had ' foretold that it an- 
nounced a speedy termination to the gale, though the next 
hour or two must decide their fate. Between the cutter and 

^lhe-«liore, the view was still more wild and appalling. The 
breakers extended near a half a mile; while the water within 
their line was white with foam, the air above them was so far 
filled with vapour and spray, as to render the land beyond hazy 
and indistinct. Still it could be seen that the latter was high; 
not a usual thing for the shores of Ontario ; and that it was 
covered with the verdant mantle of the interminable forest. 

While fhe Serjeant and Cap were gazing at this scene» in 
silence, Jasper and his people were actively engaged on the 
forecastle. No sooner had the young man received permis- 
sion to resume his old employment, than appealing to some 
of the soldiers for aid, he mustered five or six assistants, and 
set about in earnest, the performance of a duty that had been 
too long delayed. On these narrow waters, anchors are 
never stowed in-board, or cables that are intended for service 
unbent, and Jasper was saved much of the labour that would 
have been necessary in a vessel at sea. The two bowers 
were soon ready to be let go, ranges of the cables were over- 
hauled, and then the party paused to look about them* 

• No changes for the better had occurred ; but the cutter was 
falling slowly in, and each instant rendered it more certain 
that she could not gain an inch to windward. 

One long, earnest survey of the lake ended, Jasper gave 
new orders in a manner to prove how much he thought 
that the time pressed. Two kedges were got on deck, and 
hawsers were bent to them ; the inner ends of the hawsers 
were bent, in their turns, to the crowns of the anchors, and 
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everything was got ready to throw them overhoard, at the 
proper moment. These preparations completed, Jasper's 
manner changed from the excitement of exertion, to a look 
of calm, but settled, concern. He quitted the forecastle, 
where the seas were dashing inboard, at every plunge of 
the vessel ; the duty just mentioned having b^n executed 
with the bodies of the crew frequently buried in the water, 
and walked to a drier part of the deck, aft. Here he was 
met hy the Pathfinder, who was standing near Mabel and the 
Quarter-Master. Most of those on board, with the exception 
of the individuals who have already been particularly men- 
tioned, were below, some seeking relief from physical suffer- 
ing on their pallets ; and others tardily bethinking them of 
their sins. For the first time, most probably, since her keel 
had dipped into the limpid waters of Ontario, the voice of 
prayer was heard on board the Scud. 

*•* Jasper," commenced his friend, the guide, " I have been 
of no use this morning, for my glAs are of little account, as 
you know, in a vessel like this ; but, should it please God to 
let the Serjeant's daughter reach the shore, alive, my ac- 
quaintance with the forest may still carry her through in 
safety to the garrison." 

" 'Tis a fearful distance thither. Pathfinder I" Mabel re- 
joined, the party being so near together that all that was 
said by one, was overheard by the others. " I am afraid none 
of us could live to reach the fort.'' 

" It would be a. risky path, Mabel, and a CTXK>ked one ; 
though some of your sex have undergone even more than 
that, in this wilderness. But, Jasper, either you or I, or 
both of us, must man this bark canoe ; Mabel's only chance 
will lie in getting through the breakers in that." 

"I would willingly man anything to save Mabel," an- 
swered Jasper, with a melancholy smile ; " but no human 
hand. Pathfinder, could carry that canoe through yonder 
breakers, in a gale like this. I have hopes from anchoring, 
after all ; for, once before^ have we saved the Scud in an 
extremity nearly as great as this." 

" If we are to anchor, Jasper," the seijeant inquired, 
"why not do it at once? Every foot we lose in drifting 
now, would come into the distance we shall probably drag, 
when the anchors are let go." 
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Jasper drew nearer to the serjeant, and took his band 
pressing it earnestly, and in a way to denote strong, almost 
uncontrollable feelings. 

" Serjeant Dunham,'* he said, solemnly, " you are a good 
man, though you have treated me harshly in this business. 
You love your daughter ?" 

" That you cannot doubt, Eau-douce," returned the ser- 
jeant, huskily. 

"Will you give her — give us all, the only chance for 
Ufe, that is left?" 

" What would you have me do, boy ; what would you 
•have me do ? I have acted according to my judgment, hitherto 
' — what would you have me do ?" 

" Support me against Master Cap, for five minutes, and all 
that man can do, towards saving the Scud, shall be done." 

The Serjeant hesitated, for he was too much of a discipli- 
narian to fly in the face of regular orders. He disliked the 
appearance of vacillation, too ; and then he had a profound 
respect for his kinsman's seamanship. While he was de- 
Jiberating, Cap came from the post he had some time occu- 
pied, which was at the side of the man at the helm, and drew 
nigh the group. 

"Master Eau -deuce," he said, as soon as near enough to 
be heard, " I have come to inquire, if you know any spot 
near by, where this cutter can be beached 7 The moment 
has arrived when we arejlriven to this hard alternative ?" 

That instant of indecision on the part of Cap, secured the 
triumph of Jasper. Looking at the serjeant, the young man 
received a nod that assured him of all he asked, and he lost 
not one of those moments that were getting to be so very 
precious. 

" Shall I take the helm ?" he inquired of Cap, " and see if 
we can reach a creek that lies to leeward ?" 

" Do so^— do so—" said the other, hemming to clear his 
throat, for he felt oppressed by a responsibility that weighed 
all the heavier on his shoulders, on account of his ignorance. 
" Do so, Eau-deuce, since, to be frank with you, I can see 
nothing better to be done. We must beach, or swamp !" 

Jasper required no more ; springing afl, he soon had the 
tiller in his own hands. The pilot was prepared for what 
was to follow, and, at a sign from his young commander, the 
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xttg of m\ that had so long been set wds taken in. At that 
moment, Jasper, watching his time, put the helm up, the head 
of a staysail was loosened forward, and the light cutter, as 
if coBsciou? ^le was now under the control of familiar hands« 
fell off, and was soon in the trou^ of the sea. This perilous 
instant was passed in safety, and at the next moment, the 
little vessel appeared flying down toward the breakers, at a 
rate that threatened instant destruction. The distances had 
got to be so short, that fiv6 or six minutes sufficed for all that 
Jasper wished, and he put the helm down again, when the 
bows of the Scud came up to the wind, notwithstanding the 
turbulence of the waters, as gracefully as the duck varies its 
;line of direction on the glassy pond. A sign from Jasper set 
all in motion on the forecastle, and a kedge was thrown from 
each bow. The fearful nature of the driA was now apparent 
even to Mabel's eyes, for the two hawsers ran out like tow- 
lines. As soon as they straightened to a slight strain, both 
anchors were let go, and cable was given to each^ nearly to 
the better-ends. It was not a difficult task to snub so light a 
crafl, with ground-tackle of a quality better than common ; 
and in less than ten minutes from the moment when Jasper 
went to the helm, the Scud was riding, head to sea, with 
the two cables stretched ahefad in lines that resembled bars 
of iroa. 

" This is not well done. Master Jasper P* angrily exclaimed 
Cap, as soon as he perceived the trick that had been played 
him — ^** this is not well done, sir; I order. you to cut, and to 
beach the cutter, without a moment's delay." 

No one, however, seemed disposed to comply with thi9 
order, for so long as Eau-douce saw fit to command, his own 
people were disposed to obey. Finding that the men re- 
maifled passive. Cap, who believed they were in the utmost 
peril, turned fiercely to Jasper, and renewed his remon- 
strances. 

" You did not head for your pretended creek," he added,^ 
after dealing in some objurgatory remarks that we do not 
deem it necessary to record, " but steered for that bluff, where 
every soul on board would have been drowned, had we gone 
ashore 1" 

'^ And yoii wish to cut, and put every soul ashore, at that 
wry iqwt !" Jasper retorted, a little drily. 

Vol. n. 3 
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, f< Throw a load-lioi^ JO^Yejfho^rdfjmd .a|»effr|^ 1|ie.<ki(W-'* 
Cap DOW roared to the people forward. A siga from Jasper, 
sustamiog thb order^ it if,Si» ioatautly obeyed* All on ^exk 
gathered round the spot, and watched, with Bfistrly breathless 
interest, the result of the experimeiitf TbeJead was bo 
sooner on the bottono, than the line tended forward, and in 
about two minutes it wa^. seen that the cutter bad drll^ bar 
length, dead in towards theblu^T. Jasper looked g^ve,ibr 
he well know nothing would hold the vessel did she get witlna 
; the vortex of the brewers, the first line of which was ajipear- 
ing and disappearing about a cable's length directly under 
their stern. 

" Traitor !" exclaimed Ca^, shaking a finger at the young 
commander, though passion choked the re$t. '* You mint 
'answer for this with your life!" he added ailer a short pauBe, 
" If I weri^ at the l^ead of this expeditbn, seijeaat, I would 
hang him at the .end of the main-boona, lest he edcape 
drowning." 

"Moderate your feelings, brother — ^be more moderate, I 
beseech you ; Jasper appears to have done all for the best, 
and matters may not be as bad as you believe them." 

"Why did hemot run for the crpek, he mentioned — ^why 
has he brought us here, dead to windward. of that bluff, aid 
to a spot where even the breakers are only of half the oifdi- 
nary width, as if i» a hurry to drown all on board 1" . 

" I head^ for. tb^ bluff, for the precisei reason that the 
breakers are so narrow at this spot," answered Jasper, mildly., 
thouglv his gorge had risen at the language the other held* 

" Do you me^n to tell an old seaman like me, that thia cut- 
ter could live in those breakers ?" 

" I do not, ^ir. I think she would fill and swamp, if ^rivea 
Into the first line of them — I am certain she would aerer 
reach the shore on her bottom, if fairly entered- I hope to 
keep her clear of them, altogether." 

" With a drifl of her length in a minute!" 
. " The backing of the anchors does not yet fairly tell, aof 
do I even hope that ihejif will entirely bring her up." 

" On what thqn do you rely 1 To OK^or a craft, head and 
stern, by faith, hope, and charity !" 

" No, sir^ trust to the under-toWt I hwfed for the Waffi 
Decause I' knew that It waa stronger at tba^ |M>int thaajat aav 
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flAffer, mid beeaQse we cootd get nearer in i^h ih^ Itind with* 
otit ehtering the breakers.'^ ' 

' This was said wiih spirit, though withcmt any particular 
show of resentment. Its efect on Cap was marked, the 
fteling that was uppermost being evidently that of surprise. 

" Under-towP he repeated — '* who the devil ever heard of 
«ivinff a vessel from going ashore by the under-tow !" 

" rbfs may never happen on the oceAn, sir,*' Jasper an- 
swered, modestly, "but we havd known 'it to happen here." 

**The lad is right, brother," put in theseijeant; " for thougti 
Idc not well understand it, I- have often heard the sailors 
of th6 lake speak of such a thing. We shall do well to trust 
to Jasper, in this strait." 

Cap grumbled and swore, but as there was no remedy, he was 
compelled to acquiesce. Jasper being now called on to ex- 
plain what he meant by the under-tow, gave this account of 
the matter. The water that was driven up on the shore by 
the gale, was necessarily compelled to find its level by retlim- 
:ng to the lake by some secret channels. This could not be 
done on the surface, where both wind and waves were con- 
stantly uirging it towards the land, and it necessarily formed 
tt sort of lower eddy, fey means of which It flowed back again 
to its ancient and proper bed. This infbrior current had re- 
ceived the name of the under-tow ; and as it would necessa- 
rily act on the bottom of a vessel that drew as much watei 
as the Scud, Jasper trusted to the aid of this reaction to keep 
his cables from parting. In short, the upper and lower cur- 
rents would, in a manner, counteract each other. 

Simple and ingenious as was this theory, however, as yet 
there was little evidence of its being reduced to practice. 
The drift continued ; though as the kedges and hawsers with 
which the anchors were backed, took the strains, it became 
sensibly less. At length the man at the lead announced the 
joyful intelligence, that the anchors had ceased to drag, 
and that the vessel had brought up ! At this precise moment* 
the first line of breakers was about a hundred feet astern of 
the Scud, even appearing to approach much nearer, as the 
foam vanished and returned on the raging surges. Jasper 
sprang forward^ and casting a glance over the bows, he. 
smiled in triumph, as he pointed exultingly to the cables. In^^ 
ttead of resembling bars of iron in rigidity, as before, they 
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were curWiig dow|i wards, iuid. to a sea,0>ea's ^a^ses* iUvas 
evident that the cutter rose and fell on the seas as they oaine 
uiy with the ease of a ship in a tides-way^, when the power of 
the wind is iielieved by Ihe counterapting presjsure of the water^ 

** ^T is the under-tow !" he exclaimed, with delight, (airly 
bounding along the deck to steady the helm,, in order that 
the cutter might ride still easier — " Providence, has placed us 
directly in its current, and thefe is no longi^r any danger !" 

"Ay-€^, Provideqce is a good seaman" — ^growled Cap> 
-^" and often helps lubbers out of difficulty. Under low, or 
upper tow^ the gale. has abated, and fortunately for us all, the 
anchors have, met with good , holding-ground. Then,,. this 
d d fresh- water has an unnatural way with it." 

Men are seldom inclined to quarrel with good fortune, but 
it is in distress tHajt they grow clamorous and critical. Most 
on board were disposed to believe that they bad been, saved 
from shipwreck by the skill and knowledge of Jasper, with- 
out regarding, the opinions of Cap, whose remarks were now 
little heeded. 

There was ,half an hour of uncertainty and doubt, it is 
true, during which period the lead was anxiously watched ; 
and then a feeling.of security came over all, and the weary 
slept without dreaming of instant death. 



CHAPTER III. 



** It is to be all made of sighs and tears ;-« 
It is to be all made of faith and service :— 
It is to be all made of fantasy, — 
All made of passion, and all made* of wishes : 
All adoration, duty, and observance ; 
All hnmbleness, all patience, and impatieneef 
All purity, all trial, all observance." . 

Shaksfeaex. 

It was near noon when the gale broke ; and then its force 
abated as suddenly as its violence had arisen. In less 
than two hours after the wind fell, the surface of the lake, 
though still agitated, was no longer glitterrng with, foam; 
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ttild in depble that time, the eiAim ifaeel peeMnted tfa»4irfi« 
nary ^oene of disturbed water* that was unbroken bj the 
Tiolenee of a tempest Still the waves caoie rolling inoes* 
saiitiy towards the shore, and the lines of breakers remained, 
though the spray had ceased to fly: the combing of the 
0we\ls was more moderate, and all that there was of violence 
proceeded from the impulsion of wind that had abated. 

As it was impossible to make head against the sea that' 
was still up, with the li^ht opposing air that blew from the 
eastward^ all thoughts of getting tmder way that aftemobflr 
were abandoned. Jasper, who had now quietly resumed ih& 
command of the Scud, busied* himlidf, however, In heavitig 
up to the anchors, which were iided in successtoniL The' 
kedges that backed them were weighed, and everything^ wa»' 
got in tidiness fbr a pit>mpt departure, as soon as the stalst 
of the weather would allow, in the meantime, they ^o 
had no concern with these duties sought' such meanb of 
amusement as their peculiar citcumstances a^llowcd. 

As » common with those who are unused to the confine- 
ment of a vessel, Mabel cast wistfkl eyes towards the sbofef 
nor was it long befbre she expressed a wish that it weiw-pba^- 
sible to land. The Pathfinder was near her at the time, and 
he assured her that nothing would be easier, as they had a* 
bark canoe on deck, which was the best possible mode of ' 
conveyance to go through a surf. After the usual doubttf 
and misgivings, the setjeant was appealed to :-"-hia opinion 
proved td'be favbnrable, and preparations to canry the whim* 
into efil^t were immediately mador 

The party that was to land, consisted of SerjMin^ Dunhamv 
his daughter and the Pathfinder. Accustomed to the canoe^ 
Mabel took her seat in the centre with great steadiness, hei 
father wa9 placed in the bows, while the guide assumed tho 
office of conductor, by steering in the stern. There was li^ 
tie need of ftipelling the canoe by means of the paddle^ fbr 
the rdlers sent it forward, at moments, with a violence thai 
aet every eflTort to govern its movements at defiance. More 
than once, ere the ishore waa reached, Mabel repented of her^ 
temerity, but Pathfinder encouraged her, and really manilbsted 
to much self-possession, coolness and strength of arm, himself^ 
that even a female might have hesitated about owsmg all her 
apprehensions. Oiir heroine was no toward, and while she 
3* 
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^)6 aieo expeneoeed a fair iproportion of its wild delight. • At 
moments, indeed, ber heart was Jii ber moiith,- aa the btihble 
of a boat floated on the very er^ of' a fbaBiiog breaker, ap- 
pearing to skim the water like a swallow, and then she flushed 
and laughed, as, left by the glancing element, they appeared 
to linger behind, as if ashamed of having been out-done in 
the headlong race. A few minufees suficed for this exoitement, 
for, though the distance between the cutter and the land gob- 
siderabiy exceeded a quarter of a mile, the intermediate space 
was passed in a very 'few minutes. 

On landing, the serjeant kissed his dau^ter kindly, for be 
was so Douch of a soldier as always to feel more at home, on 
ttrm-firmi(, than when afloat, and taking his gun, he an- 
aounced his intention to pass an hour, in quest o£ game. 

*' Pathfinder will remain near you, girl, and no doubt he 
will tell you some of the traditions of this part of the world, 
or some of his own experiences with the Mingos.'^ 

The guide laughed, promised to have a care of Mabel, and 
in a fbw minutes, the father had ascended a steep acclivity^, 
and diaappeared in the forest. The others took another direc- 
tion, which, after .<i few minutes of a sharp ascent also, 
brought ihem to a small naked point on the pi^montory, 
where the eye overlooked an extensive and very peculiar pa- 
norama* Here Mabel seated herself on a fragment of fellen. 
rock, to recover her breath and strength, while her conopanipn, 
on whose sinews no personal exertion seemed to make any 
impression, stood at her side, leaning in . his own and not 
ungraceful matiner on his long rifie. Several minutes- passed, 
and neither spoke; Mabel, in particular, being lost. in admi- 
ration of the view. 

The position the two had obtained, iit'as sufficiently elevated 
to command a wide reach of the lake, which stretched away 
towards the north-east, in a boundless sheet, glitt#ing beneath 
ti)e rays of an afternoon's sun, and yet4)etraying the remains 
of that agitation which it had endured while tossed by the 
late tempest* The land set bounds to its limits, in a huge 
crescent, disappearing in distance towards the south-east and 
the north. Far as the eye could reach, nothing but forest 
was visible, not even a solitary sign of civilization breaking 
in upon the uniform and grand magnifioeBOS of nature. Tfai 
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ivhich the French were then endeavouring to gird the English. 
K9(th 4ineFicaa\|)09sesiBtQais;>fQr9 fbltowiBg the channels of 
ci^sftmvinication bt^tween the great lakesj their posts were on 
the hanks of the Niagara^ while our adventurers had reached 
a point maqy leagues westward of that celebrated streight. 
The cutter rode at single anchor$ without the breakers, 
resembling some well imagined and accurately executed toy,^ 
that was intended rather for a glass case, than for the strug- 
gle with the elements which she had so lately gone through^ 
while the canoe lay on the narrow beach, just out of reach- 
of the waves that came booming upon the land, a speck upon 
the shingles. 

. " We are very far, here, from human habitations !" ex- 
claimed Mabel, when, afler a long and musing survey of the 
scene, its principal peculiarities forced themselves on her ac- 
tive and ever brilliant imagination ; '< this is indeed being on 
a frontier 1" 

• '^ Have they more sightly scenes than this, nearer the sea, 
and around their large towns]" demanded Pathfinder, with 
an interest he was apt to discover ia such a subject. 

** I will not say that ; there is more to. remind one of his 
fellow beings, there than here ; less, perhaps, to remind one 
of God." 

*' Ay, Mabel, that is what my own feelings say« I am 
but a poor hunter, I know ; untaught and unlarned ; but God 
is as near me,, in this my home, as he is near the king in his 
royal palace." 

" Who can doubt it ?" — returned Mabel, looking from the 
view up into the hard-featured but honest face of her corn-, 
panion, though not without surprise at the energy of his man- 
ner — ii One feels nearer to God, in such a spot, I think, than 
when th^ mind is distracted by the objects of the towns." 

" You say all I wish to say myself, Mabel, but in so much 
plainer speech, that you make me ashamed of wishing to let 
others know what I feel on such matters. I have coasted 
this lake, in search of skins, afore the war, and have been 
here already ; not at this very spot, for we landed yonder 
where you may see the blasted oak that stands above the 
cluster of henUocks — ^ 



aocuralely !" 

*^Tfae8& are oar streets and bowes; ourcbtitehea- afid 

palaces. RefRember them, indeed i I onoe made an appeika^ 
meat with the Big Sarpent, to meet at twelve oVslock at neoB^ 
near the (bot of a certain pine, at the end of six montfasy 
when neither of us was within three hundred miles of the 
spot. The tree stood, and stands still, unless the judgraeot 
oif Providence has lighted on that too, in the midst of the 
forest, fifly miles from any setti^nent, but in a most ^ctra^ 
(udinary neighbourhood for beaver.'* 

''^ And did you meet at that very spot and hour!" 

^' Does the sun rise and set 1 when I reached the tree, I- 
fboBd the Sarpeot leaning against its trunk, with t€»ti leg- 
gings and muddied moccasins. The Delaware had got into 
~^^lr«|vamp, and it worried him not a little \o find his w&y out 
of it ; but^ aa the sun which comes over the eastern hills in di^ 
morning, goes down behind the western at night, so was he- 
true to time and place. No fear of Chingaohgook- when 
there is either a friend or an enemy in the case. He VP 
equally sartain with eaohJ' 

^ And where is the Delaware now-^why is he not with us 
to^ayl" 

" He is scouting on the Mingo trail,.where I ought to have' 
been too, but ft>r a great human infirnHty." 

'' You seem above, beyond, superior, to all infirmity, ;BatlK 
finder ; I never yet met with a man who appeared to be se' 
little liable to the weaknesses of nature." 

" If you mean in the way of health «nd strength, Mabel, 
Providence has been kind to me ; though I fancy the open' 
air, long hunts, active seoutings, forest fare, and the sleqp' 
of a. good conscience, may always keep the doctors at a die* 
tance. But I am human, aAer all ; yes, I find I'm^ very ho«> 
mao, in: some of my feelings." 

Mabel looked surprised, and it would be no more than de- 
lineating the character of her 8e3L,-if we added that, her sweet 
countenance expressed a good deal of curiosity, too, though 
her tongue was more discreet. 

** There is something bewitching in this wild life of yours, 
Pathfinder," she exclaimed, a tinge of enlhustaam- manHmg' 
her cheeks. " I find Pm fast getting to be a frontier girli 
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^iid.mm oomiDg tc^ lov^idl titfi grand siksuseof tjioiwoodd. 
The towns seem tame to me, and, as my ^jher. wfU pvobabi j 
pn0s the JT^iiNiiDder of his days here, where h^ b^s already 
iived so k>Dg,i begin toSeel. that' I shouU be happy te con* 
tinoe with hhn^ ahd noit to return to th© aea shore/' 

VThe .woods are nev^r silent ,. Mabel, to such, ^as qnder* 
stand their meaatng* Days lU a. tinne, have I travelled them 
alone, without feeliug the want of company; and, as ibr con*. 
yentataonv for such as^ can comprehend their language, there 
is Ho ^ant of rational and :instruetive discourse." 

^* I beiiene. yoa axe happier when alo0^,! Pathfinder, thaa* 
whep naingling with yoqr feUow^creatures." 
. **.I 'wiU not say that — I will not s^y exactly that I I h<ive 
seen the time when I have thought thait God>was sufficient. 
fbr^me in the forest, and that I:<^raved no more than his Ij^vai" 
ty attd his care^ But other feelings have got uppermost, and 
1 suppose natur' will have its waj. — ^j^II other creatur's^^ 
ipate^ Mabel,, and it was* intended man should do so, too." 
. ."'And have .you /.never bethought you of seeking a wife. 
Pathfinder, to share, your fortiimes," enquired the girl, with 
the directness and simplicity that the pure of heart, and the 
undesigahig, are the most apt to manifest, and with that feeling 
of affection which is inbred in her sex. "^ To me, it seems, 
you only want a home to return to, from your wa|iderings» 
to lender your life completely happy. Were I a man, it 
would be xny delight to roam through thes^ forests at will, or 
to sail over this beautiful lake." 

• " I understand you, Mabel ; and Grod bless you for think- 
ing of the welfare of men as humble as we are. We have 
our pleasures, it is true, as Well as our gifb, but we might be 
happier ; yes, I do think we might be happier." 

"Happier! in what way. Pathfinder? In this pure air, 
with these cool and shaded forests to wander through, this 
lovely lake to gaze at, and sail upoii, with clear consciences^ 
and abundance for all the real wants, men ought to be nothing 
less than as perfectly happy, as their infirmities will allow." 
- *.* Every creatur' has its gifts, Mabel« and men have theirs," 
answered the guide, looking stealt)»ly at his beautiful com- 
pantoD, whose cheeks had flushed and eyes brightened under 
the ardour of feelings, excited by the novelty of her striking 
situation ; '* and all must obey them. Do you see yonder 
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pigeon tlm id j£k!St fttigtirki' on ^' b^iicli,*-^tem in a 
.he falleii islw^mitt**' 

»< Certmnly T it f» the onlj thing stirrSiig whitiifeis ft, btK 
sides oars^Iv^, th^ Is tb be sieen in this' vast solhode.^ 

*^ Not so, Mabel, fiot iso; Providence hnakesf ndtbi^g that' 
Iffes, to live iqlJHte alone^Here is it« mate, jtrtl ri^ng on the 
wtDg ; it has beeti ^ding near the other beach, but it wiiF 
not Jong be separated from its oompanioiiiN^^ " 

'^I understand you, Pathfinder;" returned Mffbel, smiling 
sweetly, though as calmly as'ifthe'di^(»>ttri^ was vrjth beri 
father. " But a> huttter maiy find'i^ mate, even inrthk i«ild[ te- 
gion. The Indian girts amafl^ionate and: ttue^ I know,, fir 
snch Was the wii^ of Arrowhead, to a husband who 0flbiier 
fltmned than smiled;*' 

' ««Tbaf would: never do^ Mabel, and^ good wbuhl never 
come of rfw Kind rmist cling to kind, ana coantvy to couas>< 
try, if one would' find happiness^ If, Indeed, I conkl;: meet! 
with one like you, who would consent ta be a^ huntnif 6 wi% 
and ivho- would not soorn my ignorance and rodciiess,, then, 
indeed^ Would all 1^ toil of the past appear like the spottiti^ 
of the young deer, and, all the future like suenhiBe^l^' 

•* One like m^ I— A girl of my years and' indBcretkn- 
would hardty make a fit companion fdr the Boldest scDiit:mib 
surest hunter On the lines !*' 

"Aht Mabel; I fear me, that I have been ii i ipw i vi u g a: 
red-skin's giRs, with a pale-face*s ni^ur* ! Such a cfaamdxm 
would insure a wife, in an Indian tilliagei'* 

"iSurely, surdy. Pathfinder, you would nottfai&kbf olio6s- 
in^ one as ignorant^ as iHvolous, as vain, and! as akexpew 
e%!ced as I, for your wifeP' Mabel would haveadded^ "and' 
as young," but an iiKitinotive feeling o€ d^libaey.repiresB^ 
the words. 

"And why not, Mabd ? If you are^ ignorant-. (^ fxonder 
usages, you know more than all of us, of pleasant anecdbftesl 
and town customs; as for frivolous^ I' kno(w> not what it: 
means, but if it signifies beauty, ah's meM feavitisno^ailli 
in my eyes. Vain you are not, as is seen by tfoekind-inan- 
nef in which you listen to all my idle tales about scoutings 
and trails ; and as for experience, that will come with yea»> 
Besides, Mabel, I fear men think little of these' mattersy when 
^y are itbout to take wiveS) I. do." 



^Pidli{kideap*-^<iuF'iimrd«-^^ look^7-*4Uve|(y all this is 
toeantin trfflin^-i-^yoii sptek im|>lcias&ntry 1'' 

^ l\»i!ine it iaalwajrs agseeaUe ito: be Xii^ar you, Mabel, and 
I should sleep sounder this blessed night, than I have dpn^ 
far a week pAsltviGDiiId I'think that you fiinfd sucli discourse as 
pieaskht as I do/' . 

We 6ha\i not say libat Mabel Dunham had not believed her* 
self a favounte with the .guide. . This her quick, feminine 
Mgfteit3ri:had early discovered, andiperhaps she had occasion- 
ally tbobgbti there had .mingled.. with his r^ard and friend* 
ship, some of that manly tenderness which . the ruder sex 
must be coane indeed not to ahiow, on oGcasionsy to the 
genlrkir ; but the idea ths^ he seriously sou^t her for his 
tviie, had never beicne oflossed the mind of the spirited and 
ingenuous girl. Now, howeverj, a gleam of something like 
the truth broke in ilpon her iraagiadtion., less induced bythe 
words of her .' oompanion, pethaps, than biy: his manner. 
Looking earnestly info the rugged* hooest cOjuntenance of .the 
scoiit, Mabei's own features became . concerned and grave, 
Md when she spoke again, it was with a gentleness of mea- 
ner that attracted him to her, even more powerfully than the 
words themselves were calculated to repel. 

^ You and I should uiiderstaod each other, Pathfinder,'' 
1^ satdy with an earnest sinceifityi '^ nor f^uld there be any 
bldod between us. You are top upright and frank to meeC 
with any thing but sincerity and frankness in return. Surely 
—surely, all this means notbkng^-**hj»s no other connexion 
with your feelings, than suah a fitiendship as one of your 
wisdom and character would naturally feel for a girl like me ?" 

'* I believe it 's all nat'xal, Mabel i yes, I do.; the sarjeant 
tells me he had such feelings towards your own mother, and 
I think I 've seen somethJJiig tike it, in the young people I 
have, from time to time, guiM through the wilderness. Yes, 
yos-*-I dare say it 's all nat'ral enough, and that makes it 
'Oome so easy^ and is a great comfort to me." 

** Fbthfuider, your words tnake me uneasy \ Speak plainer, 
or change the subject for ever. You do not — cannot mean 
that-^you-— cannot wish meio understand*^" ^ven the tongue 
^ the spirited Mabel faltored, and she shryn^L with maiden 
barney iVom adding what she wished so- earnestly to say 
Rallying her courage, however, and determined to know at. 



as scx>n and ad phtinly as pOBStble, ailer a memeot^ beste- 
tion she continued*'^' I me^n, Pathfinder, that you do not 
wish me to understand that you seriously tiuak of me as a 
Dvifer 

" I do, Mabel ; that 's it-^tbat 's just it, and you have put 
the matter in a much better point of view than U with lay 
forest gifts and frontier wayi^, would ever be able to do. The 
Saijeaut and I have concluded <m the matter^ if it is agreeable 
to you, as he thinks is likely to be the case, though.! doubt 
my own power td please^ one who deserves ^e be^t iiusband 
America can produce." " 

Mabel's coimtenai^oe changed from uneasiness ^o surprise, 
and then by a transition still <]nicker, from surprise to ipma*, 

** My father!" she exclaimed. ** My dear (atW hasthoi^ht 
of niy becomitig your wife, Pathfinder 1-V 

*^ Yes, he has^ Mabel ; he has indeed; He has. even'thought 
such a thing niight be agreeable to you, and haa almost en^ 
cou raged me to fancy k might be true." 

"But, you, yourself-^you, certainly can care . notbingi 
whether this singular expec^tion shall ever be realised or 
notr 

"Anan?" 

" I mean, Pathfinder, that you have talked of this match 
more to oblige my father . than any thing else ; that your 
feelings are no way coqcerned, let my answer be what it 
mayr' 

The scout looked earnestly into the beautiitil face of Mabel, 
which had flushed with the ardour and novelty of her sensa* 
tions, and it was not possible to mistake the intense admira- 
tion that betrayed itiseif iii every lineament of his ingenuous 
countenance. 

" I have often thought myself happy, Mabel, when ranging 
the woods, on a successful hunt, breathing the pure air of 
^e hills, and filled with vigour and health, but, I now know 
that it has all been idleness and vanity compared with the 
delight it would give me to know that you thought better of 
me than you think of most others.** 

" Better of yon ! — I do indeed think better of you. Path- 
finder, than of most others — I am not certain that I do not 
think better of you^ than of any other ; for your truth, ho- 
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nesty, simplicity, justice and courage are scarcely equalled 
by any of earth." 

■ ** Ah I Mabel ! — These are sweet and encouraging words 
from you, and the sarjeant, after all, was not as near wrong 
as 1 feared/' 

«* Nay, Pathfinder — in the name of all that is sacred and 
just, do not let us misunderstand efiiS! other, in a matter of 
so much importance. While I esteem, respect — nay, reve- 
rence you, almost as much as I reverence my own dear 
father, it is impossible that I should ever become your wife — 
that I" 

The change in her companion's countenance was so sud- 
den and so great, that the moment the effect of what she had 
uttered became visible in the face of the Pathfinder, Mabel 
arrested her own words, notwithstanding her strong desire to 
be explicit, the reluctance with which she could at any time 
cause pain being sufiicient of itself to induce the pause. 
Neither spoke for some time, the shade of disap|X)intment 
that crossed the rugged lineaments of the hunter, amounting 
so nearly to anguish, as to frighten his companion, while the 
sensation of choking became so strong in the Pathfinder, that 
he fairly griped his throat, like one who sought physical 
relief for physical suffering. The convulsive manner in 
which his fingers worked actually struck the alarmed girl 
with a feeling of awe. 

" Nay, Pathfinder," Mabel eagerly added, the instant she 
could command her voice — " I may have said more than I 
mean, for all things of this nature are possible, and women, 
they say, are never sure of their own minds. What I wish 
you to understand is, that it is not likely that you and I 
should ever think of each other, as man and wife ought to 
think of each other." 

" I do not^ — I shall never think in that way again, Mabel — " 
gasped forth the Pathfinder, who appeared to utter his words, 
like one just raised above the pressure of sOme suffocating 
substance. " No— no — I shall never think of you, or any 
one else, again, in that way." 

"Pathfinder — dear Pathfinder — understand me — do not 
attach more meaning to my words than I do myself — ^a match 
like that would be unwise — unnatural, perliaps." 
• Vol. II 4 
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*' Yes> unoaf ral — ag'in natui;' ; and ao I told the sarieaBty 
but he would have it otherwise." 

** Pathfinder ! — Oh ! this is worse than I could have ima- 
' gined — take my hand, excellent Pathfinder, and let me see 
that you do not hate me. For God's sake smile upoa me 
again !'' 

" Hate you, Mabel ! — Smile upon you 1 — Ah's me !" 

"Nay, give me your hand; your hardy, true. and manly 
hand — both, both. Pathfinder, for I shall not be easy until 1 
feel certain that we are friends again, and that all this has 
been a mistake.** 

" Mabel," said the guide, looking wistfully into the face 
of the generous and impetuous girl, as she held his two 
hard and sunburnt hands in her own pretty and delicate 
fingers, and laughing in his own silent and peculiar manner, 
while anguish gleamed over lineaments which seemed inca« 
pable of deceptbn, even while agitated with emotions so cou- 
picting, " Mabel, the sarjeant was wrong 1" 

The pent-up feelings could endure no more, and the tears 
rolled down the cheeks of the scout like rain. His fingers 
again worked convulsively at his throat, and his breast 
heaved, as if it possessed a tenant of which it would be Tid« 
by any effort, however desperate. 

" Pathfinder ! — Pathfinder !" Mabel almost shrieked,^ — 
*'any thing but this — any thing but this. Speak to me, 
Pathfinder, — smile again — say one kind word — any thing to 
prove you can forgive me." 

"The sarjeant was wrong;" exclaimed the guide, laugh- 
ing amid his agony, in a way to terrify his companion by 
the unnatural mixture of anguish and light-hearledness. " I 
knew it — ^I knew it, and said it ; yes, the sarjeant was wrong, 
after all." 

" We can be friends, though we cannot be man and wife," 
continued -Mabel, almost as much disturbed as her compa- 
nion, scarce knowing what she said ; " we can always be 
friends, and always will." 

" I thought the sarjeant was mistaken," resumed thQ Path- 
finder, when a great efCori had enabled him to command 
himself, " for I did not think my gifls were such as would 
please the fancy of a town-bred girK It would have been 
better, Mabel, had he not over-persuaded me into a drfferent 
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nelion ; And it might have been better, too^ Had yon not been 
80 pleasant and confiding, Hke ; yes, it would/' 

'* U I thought any error of mine bad raised fiilse expectttw 
tions in you, Pathfinder, however unintentionally on my part, 
I shoold never forgive myself; for, believe me, I would rtither 
endure pain in my own feelings, than you should suffer*^ 

'< That ^s just it, Mabei ; that \9 just it. These speechea 
and opinions, spoken in so sod a voice, and in a way Pm so 
unused to in the woods, have done the mischief. But I now 
see plainly, and begin to understand the diference between 
us better, and will strive to keep down thought, and to go 
abroad again as I used to do, looking for the game and the 
kiim'y. Ah's me ! Mabel, I have indeed been or a false trail, 
stnee we met!** 

"But yon will now travel on the true one. In a little 
while you will forget all this, and think of me as a friend, who 
ewes you her life." 

^This may be the way in the towns, but I doubt if it's 
natural to the woods. With us, when the eye sees a lovely 
sight, it is apt to keep it long in view, or when the mind 
takes in an upright and proper feeling, it is loath to pait 
with it." 

**But it is not a proper feeling that you should love me, 
nor «m I a lovely sight* You will forget it all, when yon 
come seriously to recollect that I am altogether unsuited to bo 
your wife." 

'< So I told the sarjeant^^but he would have it oiherwise^ 
I knew you waff too young and beautiful for one- of middle 
age, Kke myself^ and who never wa» comely to look at, even 
in youtli ; and' then your ways have not been my ways, nor 
wonld a hunter's cabin be a fitting place for one who was 
edicated among chiefs, as it were. If I wene younger and 
cornel iqr, though, like Jas|>er Eau-dooce— " 

" Never mind Jasper Eau-douce," interrupted Mabel, ira- 
palientty ; " we can talk ef sonnething else." 

*' Jasp^ is a worthy lad, Mabel ; ay, and a comely;*' re- 
turned the guileless guide, looking earnestly at the girl, as if 
he distmsted her judgment in speaking slightingly of his 
friend. " Were I only half as comely as Jasper Western 
my misgivings in this af&ir would not have been so great, ana 
they might not have been so true." 
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« We will Bot talk of Jasper Westero/' repeated Mabd« 
the colour mounting to her temples — '* he may be good 
enough in a gale, or on the lake, but he is not good enough 
to talk of here." 

" I fear rne, Mabel, he is better than the man who is likely 
to be your husband* though the sarjeant says that never can 
take place. But the sarjeant was wrong once, and he may 
be wrong twice." 

" And who is likely to be my husband, Pathfinder ? — ^This 
is scarcely less strange, than what has just passed between 
us!" 

<< I know it is natVal for like to seek like, and for them 
that have consorted much with officers' ladies, to wish to be 
officers' ladies themselves. But, Mabel, I may speak plainly 
to you, I know, and I hope my. words will not give you pain 
for, now I understand what it is to be disappomted in such 
feelings, I wouldn't wish to cause even a Mingo sorrow, oa 
this head. But happiness is not always to be found in a 
marquee, any more than in a tent, and though the officers' 
quarters may look more tempting than the rest of the bar- 
racks, there is often great misery, between husband and 
wife, inside of their doors." 

*' I do not doubt it, in the least, Pathfinder ; and did it rest 
with me to decide, I would sooner follow you to seme cabin 
in the woods, and share your fortune, whether it might be 
better or worse, than go inside the door of any officer I know* 
with an intention of remaining there as its master's wife." 

" Mabel, this is not what Lundie hopes, or Lundie thinks I" 

" And what care I foi: Lundie ? He is major of the 65th, 
and may command his nnen to wheel and march about as he 
pleases, but he cannot compel me to wed the greatest or the 
meanest of his mess : besides, what can you know, of Lun^ 
die's wishes on such a subject t " 

" From Lundie's own mouth. The sarjeant had told him 
that he wished me for a son-in-law ; and the major being an 
old and a true friend, conversed with me on the subject : he 
put it to me, plainly, whether it would not be more ginerous in 
me to let an officer succeed, than to strive to make you share 
a hunter's fortune* I owned the truth, I did ; and that was 
that I thought it might | but when he told me that the quartei. 
master would be his choice, I would not abide by the condi- 
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Hbea. No<-^ncH^Mabel ; I know Davy Must irdl, nnd 
tbougb he may make you a lady, lie can never make you m 
happy woman, or himself a genlleman. I say this honestly* 
I do; for I now plainly see that the saijeant has been wrong." 

** My father has been very wrong, if he has said or done 
aught to cause you sorrow, Pathfinder ; and so great is my 
respect for you, so sincere my friendship, that were it not for 
one — I mean that no person need fear Lieutenant Muir^s ia^ 
fluence with me. I would rather remain as I am, to my 
dying day, than become a lady, at the cost of being his 
wife." 

*« I do not think you would say that which you do not feelf 
Mabel," returned Pathfinder, earnestly. 

*' Not at such a moment, on such a subject, and least of 
all, t0 you. No; Lieutenant Muir may find wives where he 
cai>-^my name shall never be on hb catalogue." 

"Thank you — thank you, for that, Mabel; for though 
there is no longer any hope for me, I could never be happy 
were you to take to the Quarter-master. I feared the com* 
mission might count for something, I did, and I know the 
l»an« It is not jealousy that makes me speak in this mant 
^er, but truth, for, I know the man. Now, were you to fancjr 
a desarving youth, <Mie like Jasper Western, for instance-*^'' 

*' Why always mention Jasper £au-douce, Pathfinder? he 
can have no concern with our friendship ; let us talk of youi^ 
fsielf, and of the manner in which you intend to pass the 
winter." * 

" Ah's me !^-I'm little worth at the best, Mabel, unless it 
may be on a trail, or with the rifle ; and leas worth now 
that I 've discovered the sarjeant's mistake. There b no 
need, therefore, of talking of me. It has been very pleasant 
to me, to be near you so long, and even to fancy that the 
sarjcant was right; but that is all over now. I shall go 
down the lake with Jasper, and then tliere will be business to 
occupy us, and that will keep useless thoughts out of the 
mind." 

" And you will forget this — (brget me — no, not forget me, 
either. Pathfinder; but you will resume your okl pursuits, 
and cease to think a girl of sufficient importance to disturb 
your peace ?" 

«< I never know'd it ofore, Mabel, but girls, ^ yoa call 
4* 
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Uiem, tfaoagh gals is the name I 've been taught to use, aia 
of more account in this life, than I could have believed. 
Now, afore I knowM you, the new-born babe did not sleep 
more sweetly than I used ta could ; my head was no sooner 
on the root, or the stone, or mayhap on the skin, than all was 
lost to the senses, unless it might be to go over, in the night, 
the business of the day, in a dream, like ; and there 1 lay till 
the moment came to be stirring, and the swallows were not 
more certain to be on the wing, with the light, than I to be 
afoot, at the moment I wished to be. All this seemed a gift, 
and might be calculated on, even in the midst of a Mingo 
camp ; for I 've been outlying, in my time, in the very vil- 
lages of the vagabonds.** 

" And ail this will return to you. Pathfinder ; for one so 
upright and sincere will never waste his happiness on a mere 
fancy. You will dream again, of your hunts, of the deer yoo 
have slain, and of the beaver you have taken." 

** Ah's me, Mabel, I wish never to dream again ! Before 
we met, I had a sort of pleasure in follbwing up the hounds, 
m fancy, as it might be ; and even in striking a trail of the 
Iroqu<Ms — nay, I Ve been in skrimmages, and ambushmeots, 
in thought, like, and found satisfaction in it, according to my 
gifls ; but all those things have lost their charms since I 've 
made acquaintance with you. Now, I think no longer of any 
thing rude in my dreams, but the very last night we staid in 
the garrison, I imagined I had a cabin in a grove of sugar 
maples, and at the root of every tree was a Mabel Dunham, 
while the birds that were among the branches, sung ballads, 
instead of the notes that natur' gave, and even the deer stopped 
to listen. I tried to shoot a fa'an, but Killdeer missed fire, and 
the creatur' laughed in my face, as pleasantly as a young 
girl laughs in her merriment, and then it bounded away, look* 
ing back, as if expecting me to follow." 

" No more of this. Pathfinder — we 'II talk no more of these 
things," said Mabel, dashing the tears from her eyes ; for the 
simple, earnest manner in which this hardy woodsman 
betrayed the deep hold she had taken of his feelings, nearly 
proved too much for her own generous heart. " Now, let us 
look for my father ; he cannot be distant, as I heard his gun, 
quite near." 

" The satjeant was wrong — yes, he was wrong, and it 's 



of ao avail ta attempt to m«ke the dove consort with the 
wolC" 

" Here comes my dear father," interrupted Mabel ; " let 
us look cheerful and happy, Pathfinder, as i«uch good friends 
ought to look, and keep each other's secrets." 

A pause succeeded ; the Serjeant's foot was heard crushing 
the dried twigs hard by, and then his form appeared shoving 
aside the bushes of a copse, quite near. As he issued into 
the open ground, the old soldier scrutinised his daughter and 
her companion, and speaking good-naturedly, he said— ^ 

" Mabel, child ; you are young and light of foot — look for 
a bird I 've shot, that fell just beyond the thicket of young 
hemlocks, on the shore ; and, as Jasper is showing signs of 
an intention of getting under way, you need not take the 
trouble to clamber up this hill again, but we will meet you, 
an the beach, in a few minute« " 

Mabel obeyed, bounding down the hill with the elastic step . 
of youth and health. But, notwithstanding the lightness of 
her steps, the heart of the girl was heavy, and no sooner was 
she hid from observation, by the thicket, than she threw her« 
self on the root of a tree, and wept as if her heart would 
break. The serjeant watched her until she disappeared, with 
a father's pride, and then turned to his companion, with a 
smile as kind and as familiar as his habits would allow him 
to use towards any. 

*' She has her mother's lightness and activity, my friend, 
with somewhat of her father's force," he said. ** HeV mother 
was not quite as handsome, I think myself; but the Dunhams 
were always thought comely, wh^her men or women. Well, 
Pathfinder, I take it for granted you 've not overlooked the 
opportunity, but have spoken plainly to the girl 1 women like 
frankness, in matters of this sort." 

^*I believe Mabel and I understand each other, at last, 
sarjeant," returned the other, looking another way to avoid 
the soldier's face. 

''So much the better. Some people fimcy that a little 
dottbt and uncertainty makes love all the livelier, but I am 
one of those who think the plainer the tongue speaks, the 
easier the mind will comprehend. Was Mabel surprised ?" 

'' I fear she was, sarjeant ; I fear she was taken quite by 
surprise — yes, I do." 
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" Well, well, surprises in love, ate like a!i crmbush in war, 
and quite as lawful ; though it is not as easy to tell when a 
woman is surprised, as to tell when it happens to an enemy. 
Mabel did not run away, my worthy frietid, did she?" 

"No, saijeant, Mabel did not try to escape; that I can 
Bay with a clear conscience." 

•* I hope the girl was not too willing, neither ! ifer m^Jther 
was shy and coy for a month, at least — but frankn^s, after 
all, is a recommendation, in man or woman." 

" That it is — that it is — ^and judgment, too." 

** You are not to look for too much judgment in a young 
creature of twenty, Pathfinder, but it will come with experi- 
ence. A mistake in you, or in me, for instance, might not 
be so easily overlooked, but in a girl of Mabel's years, one 
IS not to strain at a gnat, lest they swallow a camel.'* 

The reader will remember that Seijeant Dunham was net 
a Hebrew scholar. 

The muscles of the listener's face twitched, as the serjeant 
was thus delivering his sentiments, though the fbmier had 
now recovered a portion of that stoicism which formed ^9 
large a part of his character, and which he had pnobably 
im^bed from long association with the Indians* His e^ 
xoee and fell, and once a gleam shot athwart his hard leo^ 
tures, as if he were about to indulge in his peculiar laugh, 
but the joyous feeling, if it really existed, was as quickly 
lost in a look allied to anguish. It was this unusual mixture 
of wild and keen mental agony, with native, simpfe, joyou»* 
ness, that had most struck Mabel, who, in the interview just 
related, had a dozen times Been on the point of believing that 
her suitor's heart was only lightly touched, as images of hap« 
piness and humour gleamed over a mind that was almost 
infantine in its simplicity and nature; an impression, how- 
ever, that was soon driven away, by the discovery of emo» 
tions so painful and so deep, that they seemed to harrow the 
very soul. Indeed, in this respect, the Pathfinder was a mere 
child : unpractised in the ways of the world, he had no idea 
of concealing a thought of any kind, and his mind received 
and reflected each emotion, with the pliability and readiness 
of that period of life; the in&nt scarcely yielding its way- 
ward imagination to the passing impression, with greater 
facility, than this man, so simple m all his personal fosiiags, 
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ordinary pursuits. 

" Xou say true, sarjeant," Pathfinder answered—" a mis* 
take in one like you is a more serious matter." 

" You will find Mabel sincere and honest in the end, give 
her but a little time." 

*^ Ah's me, sarjeant !" 

" A man of your merits, would make an impression on a 
rock, give him time. Pathfinder." 

"Sarjeant Dunham, we are old fellow campaigners — that 
is, as campaigns are carried on here in the wilderness ; and 
we have done so many kind acts to each other, that we can 
afibrd to be candid — what has caused you to believe that a 
girl like Mabel could ever fancy one as rude as I am ?" 

" What ? — why a variety of reasons, and good reasons, 
too, my friend. Those same acts of kindness, perhaps, 
and the campaigns you mention; moreover, you are tDy- 
sworn and tried comrade." 

"All this sounds well, so far as you and I are consarned, 
but they do not touch the case of your pretty daughter. She 
may think these very campaigns have destroyed the little 
comeliness I may once have had, and I am not quite sartain 
that being an old friend of her father would lead any young 
maiden's mind into a particular afiection for a suitor. Lite 
loves like, I tell you, saijeant, and my gi^ are not altogether 
the gifts of Mabel Dunham." 

" These are some of your old modest qualms. Pathfinder, 
and will do you no credit with the girl. Women distrust 
men who distrust themselves, and take to men who distrust 
nothing. Modesty is a capital thing in a recruit, I grant you ; 
or in a young subaltern who has just joined, for it prevents 
his railing at the non-commissioned officers, before he knows 
what to rail at ; I'm not sure it is out of place in a commis- 
sary, or a parson, but it 's the devil and all when it gets pos» 
session of either a real soldier, or a lover. Have as little to- 
do with it as possible, if you would win a woman's heart 
As for your doctrine that like loves like, it is as wrong as 
possible, in matters of this sort If like loved like, womea 
would love one another, and men also. No — ^no— like loves 
dislike," — ^the serjeant was merely a scholar of the camp* 
" and you have nothing to fear from Mabel on that score. 
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Look at Lieotenant Muir ; the nieo bas ha<) fiv« wives, aU 
ready, they tell me, and there is no more modesty in him 
than them is in a cat-o'-nine-tai!s.*' 

"Lieutenant Muir will never be the husband of Mabel 
Dunham, let him raffle his feathers as much as he may/' 

" That is a sensible remark of yours, Pathfinder, for my 
mind is made up that you shall be my son-in-law. If I were 
an officer myself^ Mr. Mulr might have some chance ; but 
time has placed one door between my child and myself, and 
I don't intend there shall be that of a marquee^ also." 

"Saijeant, we must let Mabel follow her own fancy ; she 
it young and light of heart, and God forbid that any wish 
of mine should lay the weight of a feather on a mind that is 
all gaiety now, or take one note of happiness from her 
laughter." 

" Have yoa conversed freely with the girl ?" the sei^'eant 
deman^ted q^uickly; and with some asperity of manner. 

Pathfinder was too honest to deny a truth plain as that 
whiefa the answer required, and yet too honourable to betray 
Mabel, and repose ber to the resentment of one whom he 
well knew to be stern in his angen 

'* We have laid open owr minds," he said, ** and though 
Mabel's is one that any man might ilove to look at, I find 
Iklle thero^ sarjeant, to make me think any better of myself." 
. '*'The girl has not dared to refuse you — to refuse faerr 
father's best friend?" 

Bathfinder turned lii^ face away to conceal the look of 
anguish, l^at cotisciousness ttild him was passing athwart it, 
bot he continued the discourse in his own quiet manly tones. 

^ Mabel is too kind to refuse any thing, or to utter harsh 
words to a dog. I have not put the question in a way to be 
downright reiused, serjeanf." 

" And did you expect my daughter to jump into your arms, 
before you asked her ? She would not have been her mother's 
child had she done any such thing, nor do I think she would 
have been mine. The IHtnhams like plain dealing, as well 
as the King's Maje^y, but they are no jumpers. Leave me 
to manage this matter fer you, Pathfinder, *and there shall be 
BO unnecessary delay. 1 'H speak to Mabel myselfj this very 
eventi^, using your name -as principal in the affair." 

*' I^d lathor not— I'd rather not, sarjesiBt.. Leave the taut- 
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ter to Mabel and me, and I tfaiok all will come right k the 
kid. Young girls are like timorsome birds ; they do not over* 
relish being hurried or spoken harshly to, nither. Leave the 
matter to Mabel and nie." 

^^ On one coodition I will, my friend ; and that is, that you 
promise roe on the honour of a scout, that you will put the 
matter plainly to Mabel, the llrst suitable opportunity, and no 
mincing of words." 

" I wiJl ask her, sarjeant — yes, I will ask her, on condi* 
tion that you promise not to meddle in the a&ir — yes, I will 
promise to ask Mabel the question wliether she will marry 
me, even though she laugh in my face, at my doing so, oa 
that c-ondition." 

Serjeant Dunhaijii, gave the desired promise, very cheer* 
fully, for he had completely wrought himself up into the 
belief that the man he ao much esteemed and respected him* 
self, must be acceptable to his daughter. He had married a 
woman much younger than him^lf, and he saw no unfitnese 
in the respective years of the intended couple. Mabel waa 
educated so much above him, too, that he was not aware of 
the difierence which actually existed between the parent and 
child, in this respect ; for it is one of the most unpleaaant fea« 
tures in the intercourse between knowledge and ignorancei 
taste and unsophistication, refinement and vulgarity, that the 
higher qualities are oflen necessarily subjected to the judgments 
of those who have absolutely no perception of their existence* 
It followed that Serjeant Dunham was not altogether quaii* 
fied to appreciate his daughter's tastes, or to form a very pro- 
bable conjecture what would be the direction taken by those 
feelings, which odener depend on impulses and passkni, thaa 
on reason. Still, the worthy soldier was not so wr<»g in 
his estimate of the Pathfinder's chances, as might at i^rst 
appear. Knowing, as he well did, all the sterling qualities 
of the man, his truth, integrity of purpose, courage, self^ 
devotion, disinterestedness, it was far from unreasonable to 
suppose that qualities like these would produce a deep im« 
pression on any female heart, where there was an opportu- 
nity to acquire a knowledge of their existence ; and the father 
errcd principally in fancying that the daughter might know, 
as it might be, by intuition, what he himself had acquired by 
vears of intercourse and adventure. 
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As Pathfinder and his military friend descended the hill to 
the shore of the lake, the discourse did not flag. The latter 
continued to persuade the former that his diffidence, alone, 
prevented complete success with Mahel, and that he had 
only to perseifere in order to prevail. Pathfinder was much 
too modest by nature, and had been too plainly, though so 
delicately, discouraged, in the recent interview, to believe all 
he heard ; still the father used so many arguments that seemed 
plausible, and it was so grateful to fancy that the daughter 
might yet be his, the reader is not to be surprised, when he 
is told that this unsophisticated being did not view Mabel's 
recent conduct in precisely the light in which he may be 
inclined to view it himself. He did not credit all that the 
Serjeant told him, it is true; but he ^'>r^n to think viigio 
coyness, and ignorance of her own feelings, might have 
induced Mabel to use the language she had. • 

" The Quarter Master is no favourite," said Pathfinder, in 
answer to one of his companion's remarks. *^ Mabel will 
never look on him as more than one who has had four or five 
wives already." 

" Which is more than his share. A man may marry 
twice, without oflence to good morals and decency, I allow , 
but four times is an aggravation." 

'« J should think even marrying once, what Master Cap 
calls a circumstance I" put in Pathfinder, laughing in his 
quiet way, for, by this time, his spirits had recovered some 
of their buoyancy. 

** It is*indeed, my friend, and a most solemn circumstance 
too. If it were not that Mabel is to be your wife, I would 
advise you to remain single. But here is the girl herself, 
and discretion is the word." 

'* Ah's me ! saijeant, I fear you are mistaken I" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*'Thai was this place 
A bappf rural sest of varioas view."—- Mwranr. 

Mabsi* was in waiting on the beach, and the canoe was 
soon lannched. Pathfinder carried the party out through the 
surf, io the same skilful manner as he had brought it in, and, 
thoQgb Mabel's colour heightened with excitement, and her 
heart seemed oAen ready to leap out of her mouth agam, 
they reached the side of the Scud without having received 
even a drop of spray. 

Ontario is like a quick-tempered man, sudden to be anger- 
ed, and as soon appeased* The sea had already fallen, and 
though the breakers bounded the shore, fhr as the eye could 
reach, it was merely in lines o{ brightness, that appeared and 
vanished, like the returning waves produced by a stone that 
had been dropped into a pool. The cable of the SctKf was 
scarce seen above the Mrater, and Jasper had already keisted 
his sails, in readiness to depart, as soon as the expected 
breeze from the shore should fill the canvass. 

It was just sun-set, as tlie cutter's mainsail flapped, and its 
stem began to sever the water. The air was light and south- 
erly, and the head of the vessel was kept looking trp along 
the south shore, it being the intention to get to the eastward- 
again, as fast as possible. The night that succeeded was 
quiet, and the rest of those who slept, deep and tranquil. 

Some difficulty ocourred concerning the command of the 
vessel, but the matter had been finally settled by an ami- 
cable compromise. As the distrust of Jasfjer was far from 
being appeased, Cap retained a supervisory power, while 
the young man was allowed to work the craA, subject, at all 
times, to the control and interference of th6 old seaman* 
To this Jasper consented, in preference to exposing Mabel 
any longer to the dangers of their present situation; for, now 
that the violence of the elements had ceased, he well knew 
that the Montcalm would be in search of them. He had the 
discretion, however, not to reveal his apprehensions on this 
head, for it happened that the very means he deemed the best 

Vol. it. ^6 
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to escape the enemy, were those which would be most likely 
to awaken new suspicions of his honesty, in the minds of 
those who held the power to deieat his intentions. In other 
words, Jasper believed that the gallant young Frenchman, 
who commanded the ship of the enemy, would quit his an- 
chorage under the fort at Niagara, and stand up the lake, as 
soon as the wind abated, in order to ascertain the fate of the 
Scud ; keeping mid-way between the two shores, as the best 
means of commanding a broad view ; and that. On hi^ part, 
it would be expedient to ihug'oae coast or the other, nol only 
to avoid a nneeting, bat as i^ording a chance of pasaSing wiil^ 
out detection, by blending his sails and spars with objects on 
the land. He preferred the south, becaase it was the weather 
shore, and because he thought it was that wlueh the enemy 
would the least expect him to take, thou^ it necessarily 1^ 
near his settlements, and in front of one ^ thestrof^est posts 
he held in that part of the world. 

Of all this however, Cap was happily ignorant, and the 
seijeant's mind was too much occupied with the details of his 
military trust to enter into these niceties, which so properly 
belonged to another proibssion. Nooppo^ion was made, 
therefore, and, ere morning, Jasper had apparently dropped 
quietly into all his former authority, issuing his orders freely, 
4tnd meeting with obedience without hesitation or cavil. 

The appearance of day, brought all on boai«d on deek 
again, and^ as is* usual with adventurers on the .water, the 
. opening horizon was curiously examined, as objects started 
out of the obscurity, and the panorama brightened under the 
growing light. East, west, and north, nothing "v^as visible 
but water, glittering in the rising sun ,* but southward, stjnetched 
the endless belt of woods, that then held Ontario in a setting 
of fore^ verdure. Suddenly an opening appeared ahead, 
and then the massive walls of a cb4teaii*looking house, with 
outworks, bastions, block-houses, and palisadoes, frowned on 
a liead-land, that bordered the outlet of a broad stream. 
Just as the fbr^ became visible, a little cloud rose over it, and 
the white ensign of France was seen fiuCterittg from a lof^y 
liag-sta^. 

Cap gave an ejaculation as he witnessed this Ungrateful 
exhibition, and he oast a quidc suspicious glance at his bro- 
ther-in-law. 



. <<Tlie divljr tabloKskth hung up to air, as my isame is 

Charles Cap I " he muttered, ** and we hugging this d d 

ff)iok^ as if it were our wife and children, met on the return 
Dronii aa India v'y'ge ! Harkee^ Jasper, are you in search 
of a cargo of fiogs, that you keep so near in to this New 
France?" 

** I hag the I^nd, sir, in- the hope of passing the enemy's 
ship without being seen, for I think she must be somewhere 
4own here to leeward." 

" Ay,^ ay j this sounds well, and I hope it may turn out as 
you say* I trust there is no under-tow here?" 

" We are "©n a weather shore, now," said Jasper, smiling; 
** and,>I think you will admit, Master Cap^ that a strong under^ 
tow makes an easy cable : we owe all otir lives to the under- 
tow of this very lake." 

" French flummery I" growled Cap, though he did not care 
to be heard by Jasper. •* Give me a fair, honest, English- 
Yankee- American tow, above board, and above water too, if 
i must have a tow at all, and none of your sneaking drift 
Ihot IS. below the surface, where one can neither see nor feel. 
I dare a»y, if the truth could be come at, that this late escape 
ef ours was all a contrived a^ir." 

** Wo have: now a good importunity,^ at least, to reconnoitre 
the enemy's post at Niagara, brother, for such i take this fort 
lo be," put in the seijeant. «^ Let us be all eyes in passing^,, 
and pemember that we are almost in face of the enemy." 

This advice of the Serjeant's needed nothing to enforce it, 
for the interest and novelty of passinj; a spot occupied by 
human beings, were of themselves sufficient to attract deep 
ftttention in that scene of a vast but deserted nature. The 
wiad was now fresh enousrh to urge the Scud through the 
water with considerable velocity, and Jasper eased her helm 
as she opened the river, and luf^d nearly into the mouth of 
ihot noble strait, or river, as it is termed. A dull, distant^ 
beavy roar came down through the opening in the banks, 
swelling on the currents of the air, like the deeper notes of 
some immense organ, and occasionally seeming to cause the 
earth, itself, to tremble. 

^< That sounds like surf on some long unbroken coast I " 
eoEclaimed Cap, as a swell, deeper than common came to his 
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<* Ay, that is soch surf as we have ia.tbis qfttixi&t of the 
world," Pathfinder answered. " There is no under-tow there, 
Master Cap, but all the water that strikes the rocks stays 
there, so far as going back ag'in.is consafned. That is old 
Niagara that you hear, or this noble stream tumbling down a 
mountain !" 

"No one will have the impudcinoe to pretend that this 
fine broad river falls over yonder hills ]" 

" It does, Master Cap, it does ; and all for the want of 
stairs, or a road, to come down by. This is natur\ as we 
have it up hereaway, though I dare say you beat us down on 
the ocean. Ah's me ! Mabel ; a pleasant hour.it would be if 
we could walk on the shore some ten or fifleen miles up this 
stream, and gaze on all that God has done there I" 

" You have, then, seen these renowned fells, Pathfinder 1'' 
thf"- girl eagerly enquired. 

*' I have—yes, I have ; and an awful sight I witnessed et 
that same time» The Sarpent and I were out^ scouting about 
the garrison there, when he told me that the traditions of his 
people gave an account of a mighty cataract in thb neighbour- 
hoody and he asked me to vary from the line of march a 
little to look at the wonder. I had heard some marvels con- 
sarning the spot, from the soldiers of the 60th, which is my 
nat'ral corps, like, and not the 55th, with which I have so- 
journed so much of late, but there are so many terrible liars 
m all rijiments, that I hardly believed half they had told me» 
Well, we went ; and though we expected to be led by our 
ears, and to hear some of that awful roaring thai we hear 
to-day, we were disappointed, for natur' was not then speak- 
ing in thunder, as she is this morning. Thus it is, in the 
forest, Master Cap ; there being moments when God seen^ to 
be walking abroad in power, and then, again, there is a calm 
over all, as if his spirit lay in quiet along the 'arlh. Well, 
we came suddenly upon the stream, a short distance above 
the fall, and a young Delaware, who was in our company, 
found a bark canoe, and he would push into the current, to 
reach an island that lies in the very centre of the confosion and 
strife. We told him of his folly, we did, and we reasoned with 
him on the wickedness of tempting Providence by seeking dan- 
ger that led to no ind ; but the youth among the Delatrares ai9 
very much the same as the youth among the soldiers, risky 
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and Tftin. AH we could say did- not change his mind, and 
the lad had his way. To me it seems, Mabel, Ihat whenever 
a thing is reaiiy giand and potent, it has a qniet majesty 
about it J that is altogether unlike the frothy and flustering 
manner of smaller matters, and so it was with them rapids. 
The canoe was no sooner fairly in^ them, than down it went, 
as it might be, as one sails through the air on the 'arth, and 
no skill of the young Delaware could resist the stream. And 
yet he struggled manfully for life, using the paddle to tho 
last, like the deer that is swimming to cast the hounds. At 
first, he shot across the current so swiflly, that we thought 
he would prevail, but he had miscalculated his distance, and 
when the truth really struck him, he turned the head up 
stream, and straggled in a way that was fearful to look- at* 
I could have pftied him even had he been a Mingo ! For a 
few moments his efforts were so frantic, that he actually pie* 
vaifed over the power of the cataract ; but natur* has its 
limits, and one faltering stroke of the paddle set him baok^ 
and then he lost ground, foot by foot, inch by inch, until he 
got near the spot where the river looked even and gre«i, and 
aa if it were made of millions of threads of watef , all bent 
over some huge rock, when he shot backwards like an arrow 
and disappeared, the bow of the canoe tipping just enough to 
let CIS see what had become of him. I mQt a Mohawk, soma 
years later, who had witnessed the whole af&ir, from the bed 
of the stream below, and he told me that the Delaware eon» 
tmued to paddle, in the air, until he was lost in the mists 
of the falls !" 

^' And what became of the poor wretchl'^ demanded Mahel, 
who had been strongly interested by the natural eioquenee of 
the speaker. 

" He went to the happy hunting-grounds oiC his peoplet no 
doubt ; for though he was risky and vain; he was also just 
and brave. Yes^ he died fbolishly, but the Manitou of the 
ned-skins has compassion on hia creatures, as well as the God 
of a Christian !^ 

A gnn, at this moment, was discharged ^rom a blpck-hoose 
near the fort, and the shot, one of light weight, came whis* 
tling over the cutter's mast, an admonition to approach no 
nearer. Jasper was at the helm, and he kept away, smiling 
at the same time, as if ha fMt no anger at the rudeneai c? 
6* 
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tile salutaticm. The Scud yfw now in the oursent, and lief 
outward set soon carried her iar eiKiugh to- leeward to avoid 
the danger of a repetition of the shot, and tbea she quietly 
continued her course along the land. As soon as the river 
was fairly opened, Jasper ascertained that the Montcalm was 
not at anchor in it ; and a man sent aloil came down with 
the report that the horizon showed no sail. The hope was 
now strong, that the artifice of Jasper had succeeded, and 
that the French commander had missed them by keeping the 
middle of the lake, as he steered towards its head. 

All that day the wind hung to the southward, and the 
Gutter continued her course about a league from the land, 
running six or eight knots the hour, in perfectly smooth 

iter. Although the scene had one feature of monotony, 
the outline of unbroken forest, it was not without its in- 
terest and pleasures. Various head.lands presented them- 
selves, and the cutter, in runniag from one to another^ 
stretched across bays so deep, as almost to deserve the 
names of gulfs, but nowhere did the eye meet with the evi- 
dences of civilization. Rivers occasionally poured their tri- 
bute into the great reservoir of the lakej but thejr banks could 
be traced inland for miles, by the same outlines of trees ; and 
even lai^ bays, that lay embosomed in woods, communica« 
ting with Ontario, only by narrow outlets, appeared and 
disappeared, without bringing with them a single trace of a 
human habitation. 

Of all on board, the Pathfinder viewed the scene with the 
most un mingled delight. His eyes feasted on the endless 
line of forest, and, more than once that day, notwithstanding 
he found it so grateful to be near Mabel, listening to her 
pleasant voice, and echoing, in feelings at least, her joyous 
laugh, did his soul pine to be wandering beneath the high 
arches of the maples, oaks, and lindens, where has habits bad 
induced him to fancy lasting and true joys were only to be 
found. Cap viewed the prospect difierently. More than 
once, he expressed his disgust at there being no light-houses, 
chureh*towers, beacons, or roadsteads with their shipping. 
Such another coast, he protested, the world did not contain ; 
and, taking the serjeant aside, he gravely assured him that 
the region could never come to any thing, as the havens were 
negte^edt the rivers had a deserted and useless look, and 



thafieven the breeze had. a smeil dfthe forest about it, whicit 
spoke illof ita properties* 

But thd hnmours of the dif&neDt individuals in her, did not 
stay the speed of the Scud. When the sun was setting, slie 
was already a hundred' miles on her route towards Oswego, 
into B'hieh river Serjeant Dunham now thought it his duty to 
go, in order to receive any communications that Major Dun- 
can might please to make. With a view to effect this pur<* 
pose, Jasper continued to hug the shore all night, and though 
the wind began to fail him towards morning, it lasted long 
enough to carry the cutter up to a point that was known to 
be but a league or two from the fort. Here the breeze came 
out light at the northward, and the cutter hauled a little from 
the laud in order to obtain a safe offing should it come on to 
blow, or should the weather again get to be easterly. 

When the day dawned, the cutter had the ^louth of the 
Oswego well tinder her lee, distant about two miles, and just 
as the morning gun fr'om the fort was fired, Jasper gave the 
order to ease off the sheets, and to bear up for his port. 
At that moment a cry from the forecastle drew all eyes 
towards the point on the eastern side of the outlet, and there; 
just without the range of shot from the light guns of the 
works, with her canvass reduced to barely enough to keep 
her stationary, lay the Montcalm, evidently in waiting for 
their appearance. To pass her was impossible, for, by fill* 
ing her sails, the French ship could have intercepted them in 
a £ew minutes ; and the circumstances called ibr a prompt 
decision. After a short consultation, the serjeant again 
changed his plan, determining to make the best of his way 
towards the station for which he had been originally destined, 
trusting to the s{)eed of the Scud to throw the enemy so &r 
astern, as to leave no clue to her movements. 

The cutter, accordingly, hauled upon a wind, with the 
least possible delay, with every thing set that would draw. 
Guns were fired from the fort, ensigns shown, and the ram- 
parts were again crowded. But sympathy wad all the aid 
that Lundie could lend to his party, and the Montcalm, also 
firing four or five guns of defiance, and throwing abroad 
several of the banners of France, wa.* soon in chase, under 
a cloud of canvass. 

For several hours the two vesieis wotv pressing throagb 
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tiie water as fi»t as poasiUe, taaking short strtfdies to 
ward, apparently with a view to keep: the port under tbea 
tee, the ooe to enter it, if possible, and the other to intercsept 
it in the attempt. . . 

At meridian^ the French ship was hull down, dead to lee- 
ward, the disparity of sailing on a wind being very great, 
and some islands were near by, behind which Jasper said it 
would be possible for the cutter to conceal her future move- 
ments. Although Cap and the serjeant, and particularly 
Lieutenant Muir, to judge by his language, still felt a good 
deal of distrust of the young man, and Frontenac was not 
distant, this advice was followed, for time pressed, and the 
Quarter-Master discreetly observed that Jasper could not wdi 
betray them, without running openly into the enemy's bar* 
boun^ step they could at any time prevent, since the only 
cruiser of fqrce the French possessed, at the moment, was 
under their lee, and not in a situation to do them, any imrne* 
diate injury. 

Lefl to himself, Jasper Western soon proved how much 
was really in him. He weathered upon the islands, passed 
them, and, on coming out to the eastward^ kept broad awayv 
with nothing in sight, in his wake, or to leeward. By sun- 
set, again, the cutter was up with the first of the islands that 
lie in the outlet <^ the lake, and ere it was dark she was mo^ 
Bing through the narrow channels, on her way to the long-' 
sought station. At nine o'clock, however, Cap insisted that 
they should anchor, for the maze of islands b€K»me so com- 
plicated and obscure, that he feared, at every opening, the 
party would find themselv^ under the guns of k French fort. 
Jasper consented cheerfully, rt being a part of his standing 
instructiofrs to approach the station, under such drcunDstasces 
as would prevent the men from obtaining any very accurate 
notions of its poi»tion, lest a deserter might betray the little 
garrison to the enemy. 

The Scud was brought-to ia a small retired bay, where it 
would have been difficult to find her by day-light, and where 
she was perfectly concealed at nighty when all but a soHtaiy 
sentinel on deck sought their rest. Cap had been so harass- 
ed during the previous eight-and-forty hours^ that his stum* 
bers were long and deep, nor did he awake from his first 
tmjfi until the day was just banning to dftwn. His eyes 



were i^caxqe;ly op^, .hpweyer^ wbei» bia P^^t^tioal instittQi tol4 
hiiUs that the cuttei; was und&; way« Springing up^ he found 
the ^ud tbmadiiig the i$|and3'iag^if), with do one oq deck 
but Jasper and the pilpt,! unless the sentinel be .excepted, wha 
had not in the jea^ interfered will* moTements that he had 
ev&:y reason tp believe were aft regular as they, wer^ neces-^ 
sary. 

" How'p this, Mfister Western !" d^noanded Cap, with suf- 
ficient, fierceness for the occas^ioh— << fine you running us into< 
Frontenac, at last, and we all asleep beJaW, like so many 
maqners waiting for the * s^entry go*' " 

*^ This is according, to orders, .Master C&Pf Major Duncao; 
having <romniapded me never to appro^^ the station, uiiless^ 
at a monnent when the people w$r^ beipw.i ibr he deed no^ 
wish the^ should b€i:j[norei pilots m these )vftter9> than th^ 
king has need of." . . . , 

•* Wheie^e-w ! a.,pi:^ty. job I should bava made of running 
down amoog; these busb^^ and ropks with.no one on deckf 
Why a regular York branch could make jiothiAg of such et 
channel." 

'* I always thought, sir," said Jasper smiling, <' you would 
have done better, had you lefl the cutter in' my haodS) until 
she had saiely reached her place of destination." 

'< We should have done it, Jasper, we should have dotie jt» 
had it not b^n for a droumst^uKse^ — these circumstances are 
sefious matters, a|id no-prudent laaan will ovedpok them." 

." Well, sir, I hope there is now an: end of them* We? 
shall arrive, in less |han an hour, if th$ ^ind hold, and. (heo^ 
you '11 1^ safe from any circumstancea that I. can contrive*" 

"Humph!" 

Cap was obliged to acquiesce, and as every thing around 
him had the appearance of Jasper's being sincere, there was 
not much, difficulty in inaking up his mind to submit. It, 
would not have been easy, indeed, for a person the piost sQQsi« 
tive on the subject of circumstances, ta flippy that tl^ Scud 
was anywhere in the vicinity of a port as long established,, 
and as well known on the frontiers^, as Fro^teoac. The 
islands might not have been literally a thousand in number, 
but they were so numerous ana small as to bafBe calculation, 
though occasionally one of larger size than cpnuno^ wa^ 
passed* Jasper had quitted vlifti might have been termed 



ii» main channel, aad wft» wkidkig^ hkt way, ^tk et gootf 
stt(r breezci and' a favourable eiHPSDt, through passes dmt 
were soinetimes so nai^ow that there ap|»eared to beharefy 
room suffictent ^r the Soud-s spars to dear the trees, while 
at other mometyfis he shot aepbss'lft()e%ays, aiid buried the 
ctttter again, amidroeks,. forests and bushes. The w^ter 
was so transparent, that there was no occasion for the lead, 
and being of very e<|aat depth, httte risk was actuaHy ran, 
though Cap, with' bis maritiRie habits, 'was in a constant 
fever lest they should strike; 

" I give it up ! — I give it up, Pathfinder I" — ^fhe b!d sea 
man at' length exclaimed^ when- the little vessel emerged in 
safety from the twentieth of these narrow inlets, throi^ 
Mrhich she had been so boKliy canied-^<* this' is defying the 
▼ery nature of seamanaihip, and ' sending all its laws and 
rules to the d 1 !" 

"Nay, nay, Sall^iwater, - 1 is the pasfection of'ft6 art 
You pereeive that Jasper never fahef^, but-, lU^ a homni 
with a true nose, he runs with his head h^h, as if Be- had a 
strong scc»t. My life on it, the lad brings us out right in 
^ ind^ as bd Would have done in the b^hning had we ^ 
^ven him leave."- 

"No pilot, BO lead, no heaeons, buoys or light-houses, 



"Trail !" inCeFrupfed Pathfrnden '< for that, «o» me, n Hie 
most mysterious' part of the busmess. Water leaves no 
trail, as every cme knows,' and yet bene is Jasper movmg 
ahead as heidiy as if he had before his eyes, the printe of 
moocasiiis on leaves, as plainly as we. can see the sun in tfaa 
heaven." 

« D ■ O ) if ! believe there is even any compass F** 

"Stand by, to haul down the jib," called out ^sper, Vho 
merely smiled- at the remarks of his companion. ^Haut 
down— starboard your helm< — sterboard hard*— so*— meet her 
—gently tbeie with the heltti-— touch, her lightly — now jump 
ashore with' the fast, tad-Hio, heave — ^there are some^ our 
people ready to take it." 

All this passed so quickly as barely to allow the spectators 
time to note the difierent evolutions, ere the Scud Had been 
throws into the wind until her maibaai! shivered, next cast a 
little by llie use of the radder only, and then she set bodily 



alely s^uikmL Jiy.good iiists tfun fto tbe shore* la a word» 
tbe^tAtidft was TeaciM) and: the Hiea ^ the 5diii were greeted 
by their expecting comrades, with the Batis&ction that a 
letief /usuaUy bfiogs. 

Jthhek BfNraBg Dpoli the sliofe with a defigl»t which she did 
not care to expeess, and her father led hitmen after her, 
with an alaority which proved how wearied he had beoome 
of the cutter* The statiCD, a» the place was familiarly termed 
by the soldiers of the 56th, was indeed a spot to raise expect* 
ations. of eajoymeat^ among those who had been cooped up 
80 long m a* vessel of the clim^sibns of the Scud. None of 
the islands Were bigfa^ though all lay at a suffici^at elevation 
above the water, to render them perfectly healthy and securei 
Ba^h had toore or less of wood^ and the greater number, at 
that distant day, were clothed with the virgin forest. The 
one selected by the ivoopB for their purpose was smalU ood* 
taiaing about twenty acres of land, and by some of Ihe acct« 
dents of the wilderness it had been partly striftped of its treesi 
probably centuries heSote the period of which we are wjrittngi 
and a little grassy glade covered nearly half its surface. It 
was the opinion of the officer who had made ^he selection of 
this spot for a militjiry post, that a sparkling spring near by» 
had early caught the attention of the Indians, and that they 
had long frequented this particular place, in their huQts, or 
when fishing for salmon, a circumstance that had kept dowa 
the seco^ growth, and given time £0t the natural grasses te 
take loot, and to gain dcMOiinion over the soiL L^ the cause 
be what it might, the ^kct was to sender this island far more 
beautiful than most of those around it, and to lend it an ait 
of civilization that was then wanting in so much of that vast 
region of country. 

The shores of Station bland were compl^ly fringed with 
bashes, and great care had beea taken to preserve them, as 
they answered as a soreen to conceal the peivons and things 
collected within their circle* Favoured by this shelter, as 
weU as by that of several thickets of tiees, and different 
copses, some six ox eight low huts had bee&eredied to be useo 
as quarters for the officer and his men, to contaiii stores, and 
to serve the purposes of kitdien, hospital, &e» These huts 
werebuiU of logs, in the usual manner, had been roofed by 



bark brot^ fWiiM adiMtaiiee^'l^ tife iff||ttls ^Mabonr sbdoM 
dttroct attention, tttid as ^&f had fibiir b«en;inh^bited some 
months, were ds comf&tm^M a« dttr^IingB'of tl^t deBcription 
asaaUy ever gef t^ be; ■• • ' - 

At the eastern extremity of the island, however, was a 
bmaU denmly M><6oded peninsii^, with a thicket v>f«md6r'>bruBh 
60 closely fVfatted,*a« bearfy to pmvefft the pon^biiity of see> 
in^ across* it, so long as the leaves remaided on the brancbes. 
^^eBr the narrow neck that connected this acl^ with the rest 
of the island, a small blodi^'hotise had laem erected, with 
9ome attefttibn to its means of Testtftanee. The *l<^ weie 
killet^roof,' sqnared and' jointed with- a' care to leatve no de- 
fenceless points ^ the windows were loop4)oles ; the door mas- 
sive and smilll) and the roof, like^he rest of thee structare 
^it'as framed of hewn timber^ covered properly with- bark to 
escclude-thfe rain- The lower ^apartment, a» usual, cofitaioed 
stores and provisions ; here iddeed thisparty kept all their sop- 
plies ; ^be second story was intended for a dwelling, as well 
as for the citadel^ and a low garret was subdivided into two 
or three rooms, and could hold the pallets of some ten or fLf* 
teen persons. All the arrangements were e^sceedingly simple 
and cheap, but they were sufficient to protect the soldiers 
against the el^ts of a surprise. As^ the ;whole buil(^g was 
Considerably less than- forty 4eet high, its summit was con- 
cealed by the tops of the trees, e^ecept frdm the eyes of those 
who had reached the interior of the island. On that side the 
view was open - from the upper loops, .though hushes even 
there, more or less, concealed the base of the wooden tower. 
• The object being purely deface, care bad been taken to 
pkce the block->house so near an opening in the liine>stone 
rock, that ^rmed the base of tlie island, as to iadmit of a 
bucket's being dropped into the water, in order to obtaio that 
great essential, in the event of a siege* In order to- facilitate 
this operation, and to enfilade the base of the building, the 
upper stories projected several feet beyond the lower, in the 
manner usual to block-houses, and pieces of wood filled the 
apertures cut in the log flooring, which were intended aaloopM 
and traps. The cemmunicatlons between the d^fiersBt storiea 
were by means of ladders. If we add, that these block- 
houses were intend^ as citadels, for garrisons or settlements 
to retreat to, iii the cases of attacks, the general reader witt 



pJMaUi a J3\«®ciently cori^ct idea of the arraAgemettfi it m 
our wish to explaio. 

But the situation of the island, iteelf, forn^ its principal 
jnedt as a military position. Lying in the midst of twenty 
others, it was not an easy nnatter to find it, since boats might 
.pass quite near, and, by the gliQ>p6es caught through the open- 
ings, this particular island would be taken for a part of some 
other. Indeed, the channels between the islands, that lay 
around the one we have been describing, were so narrow 
that it was even difficult to say which portions of the land 
were connected, or which separated, even as one stood in 
their centre, with the express desire of ascertaining the truth. 
The little hay, in particular, that Jasper used as a harbour, was 
,$0 embowered with bushes, and shut in with islands, that, the 
calls of the cutter being lowered, her own people* on one 
ocjcasion, had searched for hours, before they could find the 
Scud) in their return from a short excursion among the .adja- 
cent channels, in quest of fish. In short, the place was ad- 
mirably adapt^'to its present objects, and its natural advan- 
tages had been as ingeniously improved as economy and the 
limited means of a frontier po^t would very well allow. 

The hour that succeeded the arrival of the Scud was one 
of hurried excitement. The party in possession had done 
nothing worthy of being mentioned, and wearied with their 
seclusion, they were all eager to return to Oswego. The 
Serjeant and the officer he came to relieve, had no sooner 
gone through the little ceremonies of transferring the com- 
mand, than the latter hurried on board the Scud, with his 
whole party; and Jasper, who would gladly have passed 
the day on the island, was required to get un^er way, forth* 
with, the wind promising a quick passage up the river, and 
across the lake. Before separating, however, Lieutenant 
Muir, Cap, and the serjeant had a. private conference with the 
ensign, who had beQP- relieved, in which the latter was made 
acquainted with t^e suspicions that .existed a^inst the fidelity 
of the young sailor. Promising due caution, the officer emt 
harked, andin less than three hours from the tii^ when -she 
had ajrrived, the cutter was again in motion. 

Mabel had taken possession of a hut, and with femalo 
readiness and skill, she made all the simple little domestio 
arrangements, of which the circumstances would admit, not 
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only ibr her own eomlbrt, but for that of her father. To save 
labour, a mess table was prepared in a hut set apart for that 
purpose, wheif all the heads of the detachmeDt were to eat, 
the soldiers wife performing the necessary labour. The hut 
of the Serjeant, which was the best on the island, beings thus 
freed from any of the vulgar offices of a household, admitted 
of such a display of womanly taste, that for *the first time 
since her arrival on the frontier, the girl felt proud of her 
home. As soon as these important duties were di^harged, 
she strolled out on the island, taking a path that lea through 
the pretty glade, and which conducted to the only point that 
was not covered with bushes. Here she stood gazing at the 
limpid water, which lay with scarcely a ruiBe on it, at her 
feet, musing on the novel situation in which she was placed, 
and permitting a pleasing and deep excitement to steal over 
her feelings, as she remembered the scenes through which 
'she had so lately passed, and conjectured those which still 
lay veiled in the future. 

*'^ You 're a beautiful fixture, in a beautiful spot. Mistress 
Mabel," said David Muir, suddenly appearing at her elbow, 
' " and I '11 no engage you 're not just the handsomest or the 
two." . 

" I will not say, Mr. Muir, that compliments on ray person 
are altogether unwelcome, for I should not gain credit for 
speaking the truth, perhaps," answered Mabel with spirit, 
^' but I will say that if you would condescend to address to 
me some remarks of a different nature, I may be led to be- 
lieve you think I have sufficient faculties to understand them." 

*' Hoot ! your mind, beautiful Mabel, is polished just like 
the barrel of a soldier's musket, and your conversation is 

only too discreet and wise for a poor d ^1, who has been 

chewing birch, up here thes^ four years, on the lines, instead 
of receiving it in an application that has the virtue of im- 
parting knowledge. But you are i^o 'Sdrry, I take it, young 
lady, that you 've got your pi^tty foot on terra firma^ once 
more." 

"I thought so, two hours since, Mr. Muir, but the Scad 

looks so beautiful, as she sails through these vistas of^trees, 

that I almost regret I am ho longer one of her passengers." 

' As Mabel ceased speaking, she waved her handkerchief in 

return to a salutation from Jasper, who kept his eyes fasten- 
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ed oo her form, until the white sails of the cutter bad swept 
round a point, and were nearly lost behind its green fringe 
of leaves. 

"There they go, and I '11 no say * joy go with them,' but 
may they have the luck to return safely, for without them 
we shall be in dangei: of passing the winter on this island ; 
unless, indeed, we have the alternative of the castle at 
Quebec. Yon Jasper £au-douce is a vagrant sort of a lad, and 
they h^e reports of him in the garrison, that it pains my very 
heart to hear. Your worthy father, and almost-as- worthy 
uncle, have none of the best opinion of him." 

" 1 am sorry to hear it, Mr. Muir ; I doubt not that time 
will remove all their distrust." 

"If time would only remove mine, pretty Mabel,** rejoin- 
ed the Quarter-Master, in a wheedling tone, " I should feel 
no envy of the commander-in-chief. I think if I were in a 
condition to retire, the serjeant would just step into my 
shoes." 

" If my dear father is worthy to step into your shoes, Mr- 
Muir," returned the girl, with malicious pleasure, " I 'm 
sure that the qualifi(:ation is mutual, and that you are every 
way worthy to step into his." 

" The deuce is in the child ! you would not reduce me to 
the rank of a non-commissioned ofRcer, Mabel !" 

" No indeed, sir, I was not thinking of the army at all, as 
you spoke of retiring. My thoughts were more egotistical, 
and I was thinking how much you reminded me of my 
dear father, by your experience, wisdom, and suitableness to 
take bis place, as the head of a family." 

" As its bridegroom, pretty Mabel, but not as its parent, 
or natural chief. I see how it is with you, loving your 
repartee, and brilliant with wit! Well, I like spirit m a 
young weman, so it be not the spirit of a scold. This Path- 
finder is an extraordinair, Mabel, if truth may be said of the 
mun." 

" Truth should be said of him, or nothing. Pathfinder is 
my friend— my very particular friend, Mr. Muir, and no evil 
can be said of him, in iriy presence, that I shall not deny." 

" I shall say nothing evil of him, I can assure you, M^^el ;' 
but, at the same time, I doubt if much good can be said in 
bis favour*" 
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: "H6 ]A at least* expert with the rifle," returned Mab^, 
ffmiUog. " That you cannot deny;" 

" Let him have all the credit of his exploits in that way, 
if you please ; but he is as illiterate as a Mohawk." 

"He rtiay not . understand Latin, but his knowledge of 
Iroquois ii^ greater than that of most pnen, and it is the mor6 
useful language of the twof in this part of the world." 

" If Luhdie, himself, were to call on me for an opinion 
which I admired most, your person or your wit, \|pautiful 
and caustic Mabel, I should be at a loss to answer. My 
admiration is so nearly divided between them, that I often 
firncy this ia the one that bears off the palm, and then the 
other I Ah ! The late Mrs. Muir was a paragon, in that way; 
also!" 

*^ The latest Mrs* Muir, did you say, mV* asked Mabel, 
looking up Innocently at her companion. 

'*Hoot — hootl-^That is some of Pathfinder*s scandal. 
Now, I dare say, that the fellow has been trying to persuade 
yon, Mabel ^ that I have had more than one wife, already." 
: "In that case, his time would have been thrown away, 
air, as every body knows that you have been so unfortunate 
as to have had four." 

" Only three, as sure as my name k David Muir. The 
fourth is pure scandal — or, rather, pretty Mabel, she is yet 
mp(6Hcitf:StB they say at Rome:; and that means, in matters of 
^Ove, in the lieart, my dear." 

.'.* Well, I 'm glad, I 'm not that fourth person, in petio^ or 
m any, thing else, as I should not like to be a scandal I" 

" No fear of that, charming Mabel ; for were you the' 
(aurthf all the others would be forgotten, and your wonderful 
beauty and merit would, at once, elevate you to be the first. 
No fear of your being the fourth in any thing." 
. " There is consolation in that assurance, Mr. Muir," said 
Mlib^l laughifog, "whatever there may be in your other 
assurance, for I confess I should prefer being even a fburth- 
nite- beauty, fo being a fourth wife*" 

So saying, she tripped away, lesving thd Quarter-Mastfif' 
to meditate oii his success. Mabel hid been induced to vm 
he^ fgmale means of defaioe thus freely^ partly because her 
suitor had of late been so pointed, as to stand in need of a 
pretty strong repulse, and partly on account of his mnoeodoeB' 
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Bgniiifit liisper and the Patbfiiider. Though full of spirit and 
quick of intellect, she was not naturally pert ; but, on tho 
present occasion, she thought circumstances called for inoro 
than usual decinion. When she left her companion, therot 
ibre, she believed she was now finally released from atten- 
tions that she thought as ill bestowed as they were certainly 
disagreeable. Not so, however, with David Muir ; accus* 
tomed to rebuffs, and familiar with the virtue of perseverance, 
he saw no reason to despair, though the half menacing, half 
self-satflfied manner in which he shook his head towards 
the retreating girl, might have betrayed designs as sinister as 
they were determined. While he was thus occupied, the 
Pathfinder approached, and got within K few feet of him, 
unseen. 

" 'T will never do. Quarter- Master, 't will never do I" com* 
menced the latter, laughing in his noiseless way ; '< she is 
young and actyve, and none but a quick foot can overtake 
her. They tell me you are her suitor, if you're not her foU 
lower." 

"And I hear the same of yourself, man, though the pre- 
sumption would be so great, that I scarce can think it true." 

" I fear you're right, I do ; yes, I fear you're right I-— 
when I consider myself— what I am — how little I know, and 
how rude my life has been, I altogether distrust my claim, 
6ven to think a moment, of one so tutored, and gay, and 
light of heart, and delicate — ^" 

" You forget handsome," coarsely interrupted Muir. 

" And handsome, too, I fear," returned the meek and self* 
abased guid^ ; ** I might have said handsome, at once, among 
her other qualities, for the young fa'an, just as it learns to 
bound, is Tiot more pleasant to the eye of the hunter, than 
Mabel is lovely in mine. I do indeed fear that all the 
thoughts I have harboured about her, are vain and pre- 
sumptuous." 

" If you think this, my friend, of your own accord, and 
natural modesty, as it might be, my duty to you as an old 
fellow-campaigner compels me to say — " 

" Quarter-Master," interrupted the other, regarding his 
companion keenly, " you and I have lived together much 
behind the ramparts of forts, but very little in the open 
Woods, or in front of the enemy." 
6* 
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** GarrisKm or lent, it all pitoeB fot purt.Qf the mne ean« 
paigff, you know, PathfiDder; and then my duty keeps me 
much within sight of the store^houses, greatly cootrtiry to 
my iDclinationss as ye may well suppose, having yourself 
the ardour of battle in your temperament* But had ye heard 
what Mabel has just been saying of you» ye'd no think an* 
other minute of making yourself agreeable to the saucy and 
imcompromising hussy." 

Pathfinder looked earnestly at the lieutenant, for it was 
impossible he should not feel an interest in what ntight be 
Mabel's opinion, but he had too much of the innate and true 
feding of a gentleman, to ask to hear what another had said 
of him. Muir, however, was not to be foiled by this self* 
denial and self-respect ; for, believing he had a man of great 
Imth and simplicity to deal with, he determined to practise 
en his credulity, as one means of getting rid of his rivalry. 
He, therefore, pursued the subject, as soon as he perceived 
that his companion's self-denial was stronger than hia 
curiosity. 

** You ought to know her opinion, Path6nder," he con- 
tinued; "and I think every man ought to hear what hi» 
firiends and acquaintances say of him ; and so, by way of 
proving my own regard for your character and feelings^ I % 
just tell you, in as few words as possible* You know that 
Mabel has a wicked malicious way with them eyes of her 
own, when she has a mind to be hard upon one's feelings*" 

*' To me her eyes. Lieutenant Muir, have always seemed 
winning and sofl — though I will acknowledge that they some- 
times laugh — yes, I have known them to laugh^; and that- 
right heartily, and with downright good will." r 

*• Well, it was just that, then ; her eyes werAk laughing 
with all their might, as it were, and in. the midst of all her 
fun, she broke out with an exclamation to this efiect-r*I hope 
't will no hurt your sensibility, Pathfinder t" \ 

*« I will not say, Quarter-Master, I will not say — ^M^ibel's 
opinion of me is of more account than that of most others.** 

" Then I'll no tell ye, but just keep discretion on the sub- 
ject; and why should a man be telling another what his 
friends say of him, especially when they happen to say that 
which may not be pleasant to bean I'll not add another 
word to this present communication." 






.^^icMmDtiiMtke yofi speaks ^oarter-MHstor, if you are 
not so minded, and perhaps it is better for me not to know 
Mabei^s opinion^ as you seem to thtnk ifis^not* in my fayoun 
4hV me-^we could be what -we wish* to be, instead of be-* 
JDg only what we are, there would be a great difference in 
our characters, and knowledge, and appearance. One may 
be rude, and coarse, and ignorant, and yet happy, if he 
does not know it ; but it is hard to see our own ^tilings, in 
the strongest light, just as we wish to hear the least about 
them." 

<* That's just the rationale^ as the French say, of the mat« 
ter ; and so I was telling Mabel, when she ran away and lefV 
me. You noticed the manner in which she skipped off, as 
you approached 1" 

" It was very observable," answered Pathfinder, drawing 
a long breath, and clenching the barrel of his rifie, as if the 
fingers would bury themselves in the iron. 

** It was more than observable — ^it was flagrant— that's 
just the word, and the dictionary wouldn't supply a better, 
after an hour's search. ^ Well, you must know. Pathfinder, 
fer I cannot reasonably deny you the gratification of hearing 
this — so you must know, the minx bounded off in that man- 
ner, in preference to hearing what I had to say in your jus- 
tification." 

*^ And what could you find to say in my behalf, Quarter- 
Master 1" 

** Why, d'ye understand, my firiend, f was ruled by cir- 
oumstances, and no ventured indiscreetly into generalities, but 
was preparing to meet particulars, as it might be, with par- 
ticulars. If you were thought wild, half-savage, or of a 
frontier formation, I could tell her, ye know, that.it came of 
the frontier, wild, and half-savage life ye 'd led ; and all Iter 
objections must cease at once, or there would be a sort of a 
misunderstanding with Providence." 

" And did you tell her this, Quarter-Master ?" 

" I '11 no swear to the exact words, but the idea was pre- 
valent in my mind, ye 'II understand. The girl was impa- 
tient, and would not hear the half I had to say , but away 
she skipped, as ye saw with your own eyes. Pathfinder, as 
if her opinion were fully made up, and she cared tc listen no 
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longer. I fear her miad may, be siud to have ocxae to its 

concIusioD." 

*' I fear it haa, indeed, Quarter-Master, and her father^ 
after all, is mistaken. Yes, yes{ thesaijeant has falleaioto 
a grievous error." 

** Well, man, why need ye lament, and undo all the grand 
^jjepotatlon ye 've been so many wefiry years making ? Shoul- 
der the rifle that ye use so well, and off into the woods with 
ye, for there 'snot the female breathing that is worth a heavy 
heart for a minute, as I know from experience. Tak' the 
word of one who knows the sax, and has had two wives, 
that women, after all, are very much the sort of creatures 
we do not imagine them to be. Now, if you would really 
mortify Mabel, here is as glorious an occasion, as any re> 
jected lover could desire." 

'< The last wish I have, lieutenant, would be to mortify 
Mabel." 

"Well, ye '11 come to that in the end, notwithstanding; 
for it's human nature to desire to 'give unpleasant feelings to 
them, that give unpleasant feelings to us. But a better occa- 
sion never offered to make your friends love you, than is to 
be had at this very moment, and that is the certain means 
of causing one's enemies to envy us." 

"Quarter-Master, Mabel is not my inemy; and if she 
was, the last thing I could desire, would be to give! her an 
uneasy moment." 

" Ye say so. Pathfinder — ye say so, and I dare say, ye 
think so; but reason and nature are both against you, as 
ye '11 find in the end. Ye 've heard the saying of * love me, 
love my dog:" well, now, that means, read backwards, 
'don't love^ me, don't love my dog.' Now, listen to what 
is in your power to do. You know we occupy an exceed- 
ingly precarious and uncertain position here, almost in the 
jaws of the lion, as it were?" 

" Do you mean the Frenchers, by the lion, and this island 
as his jaws, lieutenant ?" 

" Metaphorically only, my friend, for the French are no 
lions, and this island is not a jaw — unless, indeed, it may 
Drove to be, what I greatly fear may come true, the jaw-bone 
of an ass!" 

Here the Quarter-Master indulged in a sneering laugh 
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that pr^clafimed any thing but respect atld admiration for his' 
friend Lundie*s sagacity in selecting that particular spot for' 
his operations. 

" The post is as well chosen, as any I ever pot foot in," 
said Pathfinder, looking around him, as one surveys a pic* 
fare. 

" I 'II no deny it — I Ml no deny it. Lundie is a great sol ■ 
dier, in a small way ; and his father was a great laird, with 
the same qualification^ I was born on the estate, and have 
Ibtlowed the Major so long, that I 've got to reverence all he 
says and does. That *s just my weakness ye 'II know, Path- 
finder. Well, this post may be the post of an ass, or of a 
Solomon, as men fancy ; but its most critically placed, as is 
apparent by all Lundie's precautions and injunctions. There 
are savages out, scouting through these thousand islands, and 
C(vet the forest, searching for this very spot, as is known to 
Lundre himself, on certain information ; and the greatest ser- 
vice you can render the 55th, is to discover their trails, and 
lead them off, on a false scent. Unhappily, Serjeant Dunham 
has taken up the notion, that the danger is to be apprehended' 
from up-stream, because Frontenac lies above us ; whereas, 
all experience telis us, that Indians come on the side that is 
most contrary to reason, and, consequently, are to be expected^ 
from below. Take your canoe, therefore, and go down 
stream, among the islands, that we may have notice if any 
danger approaches from that quarter. If ye should look a 
few miles on the main, especially on the York side, the in- 
fbrmation you'd bring in would be all the more accurate, 
and, consequently, the more valuable. 

** The Big Sarpent is on the look-out, in that quarter, and 
as he knows the statk)n well, no doubt he will give us timely' 
notice, should any wish to sarcumvient us, in that direction." 

^^ He is but an Indian, after all, Pathfinder, and this is an 
afiair that calls for the knowledge of a white man. Lundid 
will be eternally gratefUl to the man that shall help this little 
enterprise to come off with flying colours. To tell you the 
truth, my friend, he is conscious it should never have beei. 
attempted ; but he has too much of the old laird's obstinacy) 
tfbout him, to own an error, though it be as manifost as the 
mot-ning star." 

The Quitrtey-Masteir then contitiiied to reason with nib 
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oompadfton, m order to induce bioi to quit the island^ wtlhout 
delay, using such argumeots as first suggested themselves, 
sometimes contradicting himself, and not un frequently urging 
at one moment a motive that at the next was directly opposed 
by another. The Pathfinder, simple as be was, delected 
these flaws in tHe lieutenant's philosophy, though he was far 
from suspecting that they proceeded from a desire to clear 
the coast of MabePs suitor. He met bad reasons by good 
ones, resisted every inducement that was not legitimate, by 
his intimate acquaintance with iiis peculiar duties, and was 
blind, as usual, to the influence of every incentive that could 
not stand the test of integrity. • He did not exactly suspect 
the secret objects of Muir, but he was far from being blind to 
his sophistry. The result was that the two part^, afler a 
long dialogue, unconvinced and distrustful of each other's 
motives, though the distrust of the guide, like all that was 
connected with the man, partook of his own upright, disin- 
terested and ingenuous nature. 

A conference that took place, soon after, between Serjeant 
Dunham and the lieutenant, led to more consequences. When 
it was ended, secret orders were issued to the men, the block- 
house was taken possession of, the huts were occupied, and 
one accustomed to the movements of soldiers, might have 
detected that an expedition was in the wind. In fact, just as 
the sun was setting, the serjeant, wlto had been much oc- 
cupied at what was called the harbour, came into his own 
hut, followed by Pathflnder and Cap, and as he took his seat 
at the neat table that Mabel had prepisired for him, he opened 
the budget of his intelligence. 

" You are Ukely to be of some use, here, my child ;'* the* 
old soldier commeoc^, ^' as this tidy and welUordered supper 
can testify; and, I trust, when the proper moment arrives, 
you will show yourself to be the descendant of those who 
know how to face their enemies." 

^ You do not expect me* dear father, to play Joan of Arc, 
and to lead the men to battle ?'* 

*' Play whom, child — did you ever hear of the person Ma- 
bel mentions. Pathfinder?" 

" Not I, sarjeant ; but what, of that? I am ignorant and ua* 
edicated, and it is too great a pleasure to me t^. listen to her 
voice, and Uke in her words, to be papficttl^ir ^bout peraooB*'' 



" I know her," said Cap, decidedly ; ** she sailed a priTateer 
out of Morlaix, in the last war ; and good cruises she made 
of them." 

Mabel blushed at having inadvertently made an allusion 
that went beyond her father's reading, to say nothing of her 
uncIe^s dogipatism ; and, perhaps, a little at the F^thfind* 
er's simple, ingenuous earnestness ; but she did not forbear 
the less to smile. 

" Why, father, I am not expected to fall in with the men, 
and to help defend the island ?" 

" And, yet, women have often done such things, in this 
quarter of the world, girl, as o»jr friend, th^athfinder, here, 
will tell you. But, lest you should be surprised at not seeing 
us, when you awake in the morning, it is proper that I 
now tell you we intend to march in the course of this very 
night." 

" Wcj father — and leave me and Jennie on this island 
alone !" 

" No, my daughter, not quite as unmilitary as that. We 
shall leave Lieutenant Muir, brother Cap, Corporal McNab, 
and three men, to compose the garrison during our absence. 
Jennie will remain with you in this hut, and brother Cap 
will occupy my place." 

"And Mr. Muir?" said Mabel, half unconscious of what 
she uttered, thotigh she foresaw a great deal of unpleasant 
persecution in the arrangement. 

" Why, he can make love to you, if you like it, girl ; for 
he-is an amorous youth, and having already disposed of (bur 
wives, is impatient to show how much he honours their mc 
mories, by taking a fi(\h." 

" The Quarter-Master tells me," said Pathfinder, innocent- 
ly, "that when a man's feelings have been harrowed by so 
many losses, there is no wiser way to soothe them, than by 
ploughing up the soil anew, in such a manner as to leave no 
traces of what have gone over it before." 

" Ay, that is just the difference between ploughing and 
harrowing," returned the serjeant with a grim smile. " But 
let him tell Mabel his mind, and there will be an end of his 
suit.' I very well know that my daughter will never be the 
wife of Lieutenant Muir." 

This was said in a way that was tantamount to declaring 
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Ib^t no dai^hter of his, eve? should teconoe the wife of the 
person in question. Mabel h^d coloured, .treor^bled, half 
laughed, and looked uneasy ; but, rallying her spirit, she said 
jn a voice so cheerful as completely to conceal her agita- 
tion — 

*^ But, father, we might better wait until Mr. Muir mani* 
iests a wish that your daughter would have hicn->-K>f rather 
a wish to have your daughter, lest we get the fable of sour 
grapes thrown into our faces." 

** And what is that fable, Mabel," eagerly demanded Path* 
^nder, who was any thing but learned in the ordinary lore of 
white men — " tell it to us, in your own pretty way ; I daie 
«ay the saijeant never heard it." 

Mabel repeated the well-known fable, and as her suitor 
had desiredi in her own pretty way, which was a way to 
keep his eyes riveted on her face, and the whole of his honest 
countenance covered with a smile. 

'* That was like a fox !" cried Pathfinder, when she had 
ceased, *' ay, and like a Mingo, too, cunning and cruel ; that 
is tlie way with both the riptyies. As to grapes, they are 
sour enough in this part of the country, even to them that 
can get at them, though I dare say there are seasons, and 
times, and places, where they are sourer to them that can't 
I should judge, now, my scalp is very sour in Mingo ey«s«" 

'* The sour grapes will be the other way, child, and it is 
Mr. Muir who will make the complaint. You would never 
marry that man, Mabel ?" *v. 

"Not she," put in Cap ; "a fellow who is only half a 
soldier, a Her all ! The story of them there grapes is quite a 
circumstance." * 

" I think little oC marrying any one, dear father, and dear 
uncle, and would rather talk about it less, if you please. 
But, did I think of marrying at all, I do believe a man whose 
affections have already been tried by three or four wives 
would scarcely be my choice." 

The Serjeant nodded at the guide, as much as to say, you 
see how the land lies ; and then he had sufRcient considera- 
tion for his daughter's feelings to change the subject. 
. " Neither you, nor Mabel, brother Cap," he resumed, " can 
have any legal authority with the little garrison I leave he- 
hind, on the island ; but you may counsel and influence. 
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Strictly speaking, Corporal MdN^b wU uiftbetMMmilfi^ing 
pfiicer, and I have endeavoured to impress him Wi^Th a sense 
of hia dignity, lest he might^ive way too much tothesMpe- 
rior rank of Lieutenant Mvir, ^ho, being a volunteer, can 
have no right to interfere with the duty. I wish you to sus- 
tain the corporal, brother Cap, for should the Quarter-Master 
once break through the regulations of the expedition, he may 
pretend to command me, as well as McNab." 

"'More particularly, shbuld Mabel really cut him iadrift, 
while you are absent. Of coarse, serjeant, you 'U leave 

every thing that is afloat, under rny care 1 The most d \e 

confusion has grown out of misunderstaodings between com- 
tinanders^ia^chief, ashore and afioat." 

"In one sense, brother,. though, in a general way, the cor- 
poral is cO(mmriBder*in-chief. History does indeed tell us 
that a division of command leads to difficulties, and I shall 
avoid that danger. The corporal must command, but you 
can counsel freely, particularly in all matters relating to the 
boats, of which I shall leave one behind, to secure youi* re- 
treat should there be occasion. I know the corporal well; 
he is a brave man, and a good soldier ; and one that nrmy be 
relied ot3, if the Santa Cruz can be kept from him. But then 
he is a Scotchman, and will be liable to the Quarter-Master's 
influence, against which I desire both you and Mabel to be 
on your guard." 

" But why leave us behind, dear father ? I have come 
thus far to be a comfort to you, and why not go farther?" 

" You are a good girl, Mabel, and very like the Dunhams ! 
Biit you must halt here. We shall leave the island to-mor- 
row, before 'the day dawns, in order not to be seen by any 
prying eyeg, coming from our cover, and we shall take the 
two largest boats, leaving you the other, and one bark canoe. 
We are about to go into the channel used by the French, 
where we shall lie in wait, perhaps a week, to intercept their 
supply •'boats that are about to pass up, on their way to 
Frontenac, loaded, in particular, with a heavy amount. of 
Indian goods." 

"Have you looked well to your papers, brother T* Cap 
anxiously demanded. " Of course, you know a capture on 
the high seas is piracy, unless your boatis re^ijuiarily commis • 
sioned, either as a public, or a private armed cruiser." 

Vol. Jl. 7 
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*«I have the honour to bold the colonel's appointment 
Serjeant-Major of the 55th," returned the other, drawing 
himself up with dignity, ^ and that will be sufficient even for 
the French King. If not, I have Major Duncan's written 
orders." 

*• No papers them, for a warlike cruiser." 

** They must suffice, brother, as I have no other. It is of 
vast importance to His Majesty's interests, in this part of the 
world, that the boats in question should be captured and car- 
ried into Oswego. They contain the blankets, trinkets, rifles, 
ammunition, — ^in short, all the stores with which the French 
bribe their accursed savage allies to commit their unholy 
acts, setting at naught our holy religion and its precepts, the 
laws of humanity, and all that is sacred and dear among 
men. By cutting off these supplies, we shall derange theii 
plans, and gain time on them ; for the articles cannot be sent 
across the ocean again, this autumn." 

"But, father, does not his Majesty employ Indians, alsol 
j[sked Mabel, with some curiosity. 

"^K^Jertainly, girl, and he has a right to employ them — Grod 
bless him] It's a very di^rent thing, whether an English- 
man or a Frenchman employs a savage, as every body can 
understand." 

" That is plain enough, brother Dunham ; but I do not 
sec my way so clear, in the matter of the ship's papers." 

" An English colonel's appointment ought to satisfy any 
Frenchman of my authority ; and what is more, brother, it 
shall." 

" But I do not see the difference, father, between an Eng- 
lishman's and a Frenchman's employing savages in war ?" 

" All the odds in the world, child, though you may not be 
able to see it. In the first place, an Englishman is naturally 
humane and considerate, while a Frenchman is naturally 
ferocious and timid." 

**And you may add, brother, that he will dance from 
morning till night, if you '11 let him." 

" Very true," gravely returned the serjeant. 

" But, father, f cannot see that all this alters the case. If 
it be wrong in a Frenchman to hire savages to fight hia ene- 
mies, it would seem to be equally wrong in an Englishman. 
You will admit this, Pathfinder?" 



<' It 's teaaonable — ^it *6 reasonabley and I have never beai 
one of them that has raised a cry ag'ln the Frenchers for 
doing the very thing we do ourselves. Still, it is worse lo 
consort with a Mingo, than to consort with a Delaware. If 
any of that just tribe were lefly I should think it no sin to 
send them out ag'in the foe." 

" And yet they scalp, and slay young and old — women- 
and children !" 

. " They have their gifts, Mabel, and are not tS be blamed for 
following them. Natur' is natur', though the different tribes 
have dif^rent ways of showing it. For my part, I am wh^te^ 
and endeavour to maintain white feelings." 

" This is all unintelligible to me," answered Mabel. " What 
is right in King George, it would seem, ought to be right in 
King Louis.". 

" The King of France's real name is Caput," observed 
Cap, with his mouth fUll of venison. '< I once carried a great 
scholar, as a passenger, and he told me that these Lewises 
tliirteenth, jR>urteenth, and fifleenth, were all humbugs, and 
that the men's real name was Caput ; which is French for 
* bead ;' meaning that they ought to be put at the foot of the 
ladder, until ready to go up to be hanged.'^ 

" Well, this does look like being given to scalping, as a 
nat'ral gift," Pathfinder remarked, with the air of surprise 
with which one receives a novel idea, *< and I shall have less 
compunction than ever in sarving ag'in the miscreants 
though I can't say I ever yet felt any worth naming." 

As all parties, Mabel excepted, seemed satisfied with the 
course the discussion had taken, no one appeared to think it 
necessary to pursue the subject. The trio of men, indeed, in 
tbi9 particular, so much resembled the great mass of their 
fellow-creatures, who usually judge of character equally 
without knowledge and without justice, that we might not 
have thought it necessary to record the discourse, had it not 
some bearing in its facts on the incidents of the legend, and 
in its opinions on the motives of the characters. 

Supper was no sooner ended, than the serjeant dismissed 
his guests, and then held a long and confidential dialogue 
with his daughter. He was little addicted lo giving way to 
the gentler emotions, but the novelty of his present situation 
awakened feelings that he was unused to experience. Tho 
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MMier, or .oe sailoir, so tengan he acUhunder^tli^ iniBiedi^te 
supervision of a superior, thinks little of the risks fad rans ; 
but the moment he feels the responsihiUty of command, all 
the hazards of his undertaking begin to associate themsehre» 
in his mkid^ with the chandes of success or lailure. While 
he dwells less on his own personal danger, perhaps, than 
when that is the prineipal consideration^ he has more lively 
general perceptions of all the risks, and submks more to the 
influence of th^feielings which doubt creates. Stidi was now 
the case with Serjeant Dunham, who, instead of looking for- 
ward to victory as certain, according to his usual habits, 
began to feel the possibility that he might be partii^ with 
his child for ever. 

Never before had Mabel struck him m so beautiful, as -she 
appeared that night. Possibly she never had displayed so 
itiany engaging qualities to her father; ibr concern on hLs 
account had begun to be active in her breast, and' then her 
sympathies met with unusual encouragement, through' those 
which had been stirred upi in the sterner bosom of the veto* 
ran. She had never been ent4rely> at her ease with her 
parent, the great superiority of her educatioti cheating a sort 
of chasm, which had been widened by thetnihtary severit?f> 
of manner he had acquired, by dealing so long and intimately 
with beings who could only be kept in subjection by ati- 
unremitted discipline. On the present occai^on, however} or 
after they were left alone, the. conversation between the father 
and daughter became more confidential than usual, until Mabel 
rejoiced to find that it was gradually becoming endearing; 
a stale of feeling that the warm-hearted girl had silently 
pined for in vain, ever since her arrival. 

" Then, mother was about my height?" Mabel said, as she 
held one of her father's hands in both her own, looking up 
into his face with humid eyes. " I had thought her taller." 

*^ That is the way with most children, who get a habit of 
thinking of their parents with respect, until they fancy thero 
larger and more commanding than they actually are. Your 
mother, Mabel, was as near your height, as one woman could 
be to another." 

" And her eyes, father?" 

** Her eyes were like thine, child, too^ — blue and soil^ and 
inviting like ; though hardly so laughing*" 
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"Mine will never laugh again, dearest father, if you do 
not take care of yourself in this expedition." 

" Thank you, Mabel-r-hem — ^thank you, child ; but I must 
do my duty. I wish I had seen you comfortably married 
before we left Oswego ! — my mind would be easier." 

" Married !— to whom; father ?" 

" You know the man I wish you to love. You may meet 
with many gayer, and many dressed in finer clothes; but wiih 
none with so true a heart, and just a mind." 

" None, father ?" 

" I know of none ; in these particulars, Pathfinder has few 
equals, at least." 

" But I need not marry at all. You are single, and I can 
xemain to take care of you." 

" God bless you, Mabel ! — I know you would, and I do 
not say that the feeling is not right, for I suppose it is ; and 
yet I believe there is another, that is more so." 

" What can be more right than to honour one's parents ?" 

" It is just as right to honour one's husband, my dear child." 

" But I have no husband, father." 

" Then take one, as soon as possible, that you may have 
a husband to honour. I cannot live for ever, Mabel, but must 
drop off in the course of nature, ere long, if I am not carried 
off in the course of war. You are young, and may yet live 
long ; and it is proper that you should have a male protector, 
who can see you safe through life, and take care of you in 
age, as you now wish to take care of me." 

" And do you think, father — " said Mabel, playing with 
his sinewy fingers, with her own little hands, and looking 
down at them, as if they were subjects of intense interest, 
though her lips curled in a slight smile, as the words came 
from them — " and do you think, father, that Pathfinder is 
just the man to do this 1 — Is he not, within ten or twelve 
years, as old as yourself?" 

* ♦ What of that ? — His life has been one of moderation and 
exercise, and years are less to be counted, girl, than con^ti" 
tution. Do you know another more likely to be ydlit pro* 
tector ]" 

Mabel did not ; at least another who had expressed a de 
sire to that efiect, whatever might have been her hopes and 
her wishes. 
7* 
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•* Nay, father, we are not talking of another, but of the 
Pathfinder," she answered evasively. "If he were younger, 
I thihk it would be more natural for me to think of him for 
a husband.'^ 

« 'Tis all in the constitution, I tell you, child : Pathfinder 
is a younger man than half our subalterns." 

" He is certainly younger than one, sir — Lieutenant Muir." 

Mabel's laugh was joyous and light-hearted, as if just then 
she felt no carq 

" That he is — young enough to be his grandson — he is 
younger in years too. God forbid, Mabel ! that you should 
ever become an officer's lady, at least until you are an offi- 
cer's daughter." 

« There will be little fear of that, father, if I marry Path- 
finder !" returned the girl, looking up archly in the Serjeant's 
face again. 

** Not by the King's commission, perhaps, though the man 
is even no^the friend and companion of generals. I think 
Tcould die happy, "Mahel, if you were his wife." 

" Father !" 

" 'T is a sad thing to go into battle, with the weight of an 
unprotected daughter laid upon the heart." 

"I would give the world to lighten yours of its load, my 
dear sir !" 

" It might be done — " said the seijeant, looking fondly at 
his child, ** though I could not wish to put a burthen on 
yours, in order to do so." 

The voice was deep and tremulous, and never before had 
Mabel witnessed such a show of affection in her parent. The 
habitual sternness of the man, lent an interest to his emo- 
tions, that they might otherwise have wanted, and tjie d&ugh- 
ter's heart yearnecrto relieve the father's mind. 

" Father, speak plainly," she cried, almost convulsively. 

"Nay, Mabel, it might not be right — your wishes and 
^ine may be very different." 

** J have no wishes — know nothing of what you mean — 
woulcf you speak of my future marriage ?" 

" If. I could see you promised to Pathfinder — know that 
you were pledged to become his wife, let my own fate be 
what it might, I think I could die happy. But I will ask 
no pledge of you, my child — I will not force you to do 
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wbait you might repent. Kiss me, Mabel, and go to your 
bed." 

Had Seijeant Dunham exacted of Mabel the pledge that 
he reafly so much desired, he would have encountered a 
resistance that he might have found difficult to overcome ; but, 
by letting nature have its course, he enlisted a powerful ally 
on his side, and the warm-hearted, generous-minded Mabel 
was ready to concede to her affections, much more than she 
would ever have yielded to menace. At that touching mo- 
ment she thought only of her parent, who was about to quit 
her, perhaps for ever ; and all of that ardent love for him, 
which had possibly been as much fed by the imagination as 
by any thing else, but which had received a little check by 
the restrained intercourse of the last fortnight, now return- 
ed with a force that was increased by pure and intense feel- 
mg. Her father seemed all in all to her, and to render him 
happy, there was no proper sacrifice that she was not ready 
to make. One painful, rapid, almost wild gleam of thought 
shot across the brain of the girl, and her resolution wavered; 
but endeavouring to trace the foundation of the pleasing hope 
on which it was based, she found nothing positive to support 
it. Trained like a woman, to subdue her most ardent feel- 
ings, her thoughts reverted to her father, and to the blessings 
that awaited the child who yielded to a parent's wishes. 

" Father," she said quietly, almost with a holy calm— 
** God blesses the dutiful daughter !" 

" He will, Mabel ; we have the good book for that." 

" I will marry whomever you desire." 

**Nay — nay, Mabel — you may have a choice of your 
own" — 

" I have no choice — that is — none have asked me to have 
a choice, but Pathfinder and Mr. Muir ; and between Mem, 
neither of us would hesitate. No, father; I will marry 
whomever you may choose." 

** Thou knowest my choice, beloved child ; none other can 
make thee as happy, as the noble-hearted guide." 

" Well then, if he wish it — if he ask me again — for, father, 
you would not have me offer myself, or that any one should 
do that office for me"— and the blood stole across the pallid 
cheeks of Mabel, as she spoke, for high and generous resolu- 
tions had driven back the stream of life to her heart, — <' no 
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cme must stpeak to him of it ; but if he seek me again, and, 
knowing all that a true girl ought to tell the man she mar- 
ries, and he then wishes to make me hk wi/e, I will be his." 

" Bless you, my Mabel — God in heaven bless you, and 
reward you as a pious daughter deserves to be rewarded," 

" Yes, falber-*-put your mind at peacc; — go on this expe* 
dition with a light heart, and trust in God. For me, you 
will have, now, no care. In the spring — I must have a little 
time, father — but, in the spring, I will marry Pathiinder, if 
that noble-hearted hunter shall then desire it." 

" Mabel, he loves you as I loved your mother. I have 
seen him weep like a child, when speaking of his feelings 
towards you." 

" Yes, 1 believe it — ^I Ve seen enough to satisfy me, that» 
he thinks better of me than I deserve ; and certainly the man 
is not living for whom I have more respect, than for Path- 
finder ; not even for you, dear father." 

''That is as it should be, child, and the union will be 
blessed. May I not tell Pathfinder this ?" 

" i would rather you would not, father. Let it come of 
itself — come naturally — the man should seek the wonoan, 
and not the woman the man — " The smile that illuminated 
MabeFs handsome face, was angelic, as even her parent 
thought, though one better practised in detecting the passing 
emotions, as they betray themselves in the countenance, might 
have traced something wild and unnatural in it — "No — 
no — we must let things take their course ; father, you have 
my solemn promise." 

"That will do — that will do, Mabel; now kiss me — God 
bless and protect you, girl — you are a good daughter." 

Mabel threw herself into her father's arms, — it was the first 
time in her life, — and sobbed on his bosom like on infant 
The stern soldier's heart was melted, and the tears of the 
two mingled : but Serjeant Dunham soon started, as if 
ashamed of himself, and gently forcing his daughter A-om 
him, he bade her good night, and sought his pallet. Mabel 
went sobbing to the rude corner that had been prepared for 
her reception, and in a few minutes the hut was undisturbed 
by any sound, save the heavy breathing of the veteran. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** Mfvtdeting, I fiNmd on my rainotis walk. 
By the dial stoDe, aged and green, 
One rose of the wilderness, left on its stalk. 
To mark where a garden bad been." 

Campbell. 

It was not only bfoad day-light, when Mabel awoke, but 
the sun had actually been up some time. Her sleep had 
been tranquil, for she rested on an approving conscience, and 
fatigue contributed to render it sweet ; and no sound of those 
Who had been so early in motion, had interfered with her 
rest. Springing to her feet, and rapidly dressing herself, the 
ghrl was soon breathing the fragrance of the morning, in the 
open air. For the first time, she was sensibly struck with 
the singular beauties, as well as with the profound retirement 
of her present situation. The day proved to be one of those 
of the autumnal glory, so common to a climate that is more 
abused than appreciated, and its influence was every way in-- 
spiriting and genial. Mabel was benefited by this circum- 
stance, for, as she fancied, her heart was heavy on account 
of the dangers to which a father, whom she now began to 
love, as women love, when confidence is created. 

But the island seemed absolutely deserted. The previous 
"fcight, the bustle of the arrival had given the spot an appear- 
ance of life that was now entirely gone, and our heroine had* 
turned her eyes nearly arOund on -every object in sight, befbref 
she caught a view of a single human being to remove the sense 
of utter solitude. Then, indeed, she beheld all who were 
lefl behind, collected in a group, around a fire which might 
be said to belong to the camp. The person of her uncle, to 
whom she was so much accustomed, reassured the girl, and 
she examined the remainder, with a curiosity natural to her 
situation. Besides Cap, and the Quarter-Master, there were 
the corporal, the three spldicrs, and the woman who was 
cooking. The huts were silent and empty, and the low, but 
tower-like summit of the block-house, rose above the bushes, 
by which it was half concealed, in picturesque beauty. Tho 
win was just c&^ting its brightness into the open places of tho 
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glade, and the vault, over her head, was impending in the 
soft sublimity of the blue void. Not a cloud was visible, and 
she seci;etly fancied the circumstance might be taken as a 
harbinger of peace and security. 

Perceiving that all -the others were occupied with that great 
concern of human nature, a breakfast, Mabel walked, unob- 
served, towards an end of the island, where she was com- 
pletely shut out of view, by the trees and bushes. Here she 
got a stand on the very edge of the water, by forcing aside 
the low branches, and stood watching the barely perceptible 
flow and re-flow of the miniature waves that lavai the shore ; 
a sort of physical echo to the agitation tliat prevailed on the 
lake, fifty miles above, her. The glimpses of natural scenery 
that offered, were very soft and pleasing ; and, our heroine, 
who had a quick and true eye for all that was lovely in na- 
ture, was not slow in selecting the most striking bits of land- 
scape. She gazed through the different vistas formed by the 
openings between the islands, and thought she had never look- 
^^on aught more lovely. 

While thus occupied, Mabel was suddenly alarmed by fen- 
cying that she caught a glimpse of a human form, among the 
bushes th=ji lined the shore of the island that lay directly be- 
fore hcf. The distance across the water was not a hundred 
yards, and though she might be mistaken, and h^ fency was 
wandering when the form passed before her sight, still she 
did not think she could be deceived. Aware that her sex 
would be no protection against a rifle-bullet, should an Ito^ 
quois get a view of her, the girl instinctively drew back, 
taking care to conceal her person as much as possible by 
the leaves, while she kept her own look riveted on tiie opposite 
shore, vainly waiting for some time, in the expectation of 
the stranger. She was ' about to quit her post in the bushes, 
and hasten to her uncle in order to acquaint him of her sus- 
picions, when she saw the branch of an alder thrust beyond 
the fringe of bushes, on the other island, and waved toward 
her significantly, and, as she fancied in token of amity. This 
was a breathless and a trying moment, to one as inexpe- 
rienced in frontier warfare as our heroine, and yet she felt 
the great necessity that existed for preserving her recollection, 
and of acting with steadiness and discretion.' 

(1 was one of the peculiarities of the exposure to which 
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those who dwelt on the frontiers of America were liable, to 
bring out the moral qualities of the women to a degree that 
they must themselves, under other circumstances, have believ- 
ed they were incapable of maniiesting; and Mabel well knew 
that the borderers loved to dwell, in their legends, on the pre- 
sence of mind, fortitude, and spirit that their wives and sis- 
ters had displayed, under circumstances the most trying. 
Her emulation had been awakened by what she had heanl 
on sucn subjects; and it at once struck her, that now was 
the moment for her to show that she was truly Serjeant 
Dunham's child. The motion of the branch was such as, 
she believed, indicated amity ; and, after a moment's hesita- 
tation, she broke o3*a twig, fastened it to a stick, and, thrust- 
ing it through an opening, waved it in return, imitating, as 
closely as possible, the manner of the other. 

This dumb show lasted two or three minutes on both 
sides, when Mabel perceived that the bushes opposite were 
cautiously pushed aside, and a human face appeared at an 
opening. A glance sufficed to let Mabel see that it was the 
countenance of a red^skin, as well as that of a woman. A 
second and a better look satisfied her that it was the face of the 
Dew of June, the wife of Arrowhead. During the time she had 
ravelled in company with this woman, Mabel had been won 
by the gentleness of manner, the meek simplicity, and the 
mingled awe and affection with which she regarded her hus- 
band. Once or twice, in the course of the journey, she 
fancied the Tuscarora had manifested towards herself an un- 
pleasant degree of attention ; and on those occasions^ it had 
struck her, that his wife exhibited sorrow and mortification. 
As Mabel, however, had more than compensated for any pain 
she might, in this way, unintentionally have caused her com- 
panion, by her own kindness of manner and attentions, the 
woman had shown much attachment to her, and they had 
parted, with a deep conviction on the mind of our heroine, 
that in the Dew of June she had lost a friend. 

It is useless to attempt to analyze all the ways by which 
the human heart is led into confidence. Such a feeling, 
however, had the young Tuscarora woman awakened in the 
breast of our heroine ; and the latter, under the impression 
that this extraordinary visit was intended for her own good, 
felt every disposition to have a closer communication. She 
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JK> loi^r hesitated about fik>wiDg'her^lf clear of the bushes, 
and was oot sorry to see the Dew of June imkate her confi- 
deoce, by stepping iearles^y out of her own cover. The 
two girls, for the Tuscarora^ though married, was even 
.younger than Mabel, now openly exchanged signs of friend- 
ship, and the latter beckoned to her friend to approach, 
though she knew not the manner, herself, in which this ob- 
ject could be e^cted. But the Dew of June was not slow in 
letting it be seen that it was in her power ; ibr, disappearing 
a moment, she soon showed herself again in the end of a bark 
.canoe, the bows of which she had drawn to the edge of the 
.bushes, and of which the body still lay in a sort of covered 
creek* Mabel was about to invite her to cross, when her 
own (lame was called aloud, in the stentorian voice of her 
uncle. Making a • hurried gesture for the Tuscarora girl to 
conceal herself, Mabel sprang from the bushes, and tripped 
up the glade towards the sound, and perceived that the whole 
party had just seated themselves at breakfast ; Cap having 
barely put bis appetite under sufficient restraint to summon 
— — "V^er to join them. That this was the most favourable instant 
for the interview flashed on the mind of Mabel ; and, ex- 
cusing herself on the plea of not being prepared (or the 
meal, she bounded back to the thicket, and soon renewed her 
c^munications with the young Indian woman. 

JJew^x^f June was quick of comprehension ; and with half- 
a-dozen noiseless strokes of the paddles, her canoe was con- 
cealed in the bushes of Station Island. In another minute, 
Mabel held her hand, and was leading her through the grove 
towards her own hut. Fortunately, the latter was so placed 
as to be completely hid from the sight of those at the fire, 
and they both entered it unseen. Hastily explaining to her 
•gtiest, in the best manner she could, the necessity of quitting 
her for a short time, Mabel, first placing the Dew of June in 
• her own room, with a full certainty that she would not quit 
it until told to do so, went to the fire, and took her sest 
among the rest, with all the composure it was in her power 
to command. 

" Late conie, late served, Mabel," said her uncle, between 
4wo nwuthfuls of broiled salmon, for though the cookery 
might be very unsophisticated on that remote frontier, the 
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vmnds were geniefally delicious ; " late come, late served : it 
is a good rule, and keeps laggards up to their work." 
. <' I am no laggard, uncle, for I have been stirring near an 
hour, and exploring our island." 

. " It's little you'll make o' that, Mistress Mabel," put in 
Muir, " that's little by nature. Lundie, or it might be better 
to style him Major Duncan in this presence" — this was said 
iu consideration of the corporal and the common men, though 
they were taking their meal a little "apart — " it might be bet- 
ter to style him Major Duncan in this presence, has not added 
an empire to his Majesty's dominions in getting possession 
of this island, which is likely to equal that of the celebrated 
Sancho, in revenues and profits — Sancho of whom, doubt- 
less. Master Cap, you'll often have been reading in your lei- 
sure hours, more especially in calms, and moments of inac- 
tivity." 

" I know the spot you mean, Quarter-Master ; Sancho's 
Island — coral rock, of new formation, and as bad a landfall, 
in a dark night and blowing weather, as a sinner could wish 
to keep clear of. It's a famous place for cocoa-nuts and bit- 
ter water, that Sancho's Island !" 

" It's no very famous for dinners," returned Muir, repress- 
ing the smile that was struggling to his lips, out of respect to 
Mabel, " nor do I think there'll be much to choose between 
its revenue and that of this spot. In my judgment. Master 
Cap, this is a very unmiiitary position, and I look to some 
calamity's befalling it, sooner or later." . , 

" It is to be hoped not until our turn of duty is over," ob- 
served Mabel. " I have no wish to study the French lan- 
guage." 

" We might think ourselves happy, did it not prove to be 
the Iroquois. I have reasoned with Major Duncan on the 
occupation of this position, but ' a wilfu' man maun ha' his 
way.' My first object, in accompanying this party, was to 
endeavour to make myself acceptable and useful to your 
beautiful niece, Master Cap ; and the second was to take such 
an account of the stores that belong to my particular depart- 
ment, as shall leave no question open to controversy, con- 
cerning the manner of expenditure, when they shall have 
disappeared by means of the enemy." 

*'Do vou look upon matters as so serious?" demanded 

Vol. n. 8 
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Gap, actually suspending his mastication of a bit of Tenistm, 
for he passed alternately, like a modern iUgant^ from fish 
to flesh and back again, in the interest he took in the answer. 
" Is the danger pressing.?" 

'' I'll no say just that ; and I'll no say^ just the contrary. 
There is always danger in war, and there is more of it at 
the advanced posts than at the main encampment. It ougfa^ 
therefore, to occasion no surprise were we to be visited by 
the French, at any moment." 

** And what the devil is to be done in that case? — Six meu 
and two women would make but a poor job, in defending 
such a place as this, should the enemy invade us, as no 
doubt, Frenchman«>like, they would take very good care to 
come strong-handed." 

" That we may depend on. Some very formidable force, 
at the very lowest. A military disposition might be made, 
in defence of the island, out of all question, and according to 
the art of war, though we would probably fail in the force 
necessary to carry out the design, in any very creditable 
manner. In the Rrst place, a detachment should be sent off 
to the shore, with orders to annoy the enemy in landing. A 
strong party ought instantly to be thrown into the block- 
house, as the citadel, for on that all the different detachments 
would naturally fall back for support, as the French ad- 
vanced ; and an entrenched camp might be laid out around 
the strong-hold, as it would be very unmilitary, indeed, to let 
the foe get near enough to the foot of the walls to mine them. 
Chevaux-de-frise would keep the cavalry in check, and as for 
the artillery, redoubts should be thrown up, under cover of 
yon woods. Strong skirmishing parties, moreover, would 
be exceedingly serviceable in i-etarding the march of the 
enemy ; and these diflerent huts, if properly picketed and 
ditched, would be converted into very eligible positions for 
that object." 

" Whe«e-e-w ! Quarter-Master. And who the d 1 is to 

find all the men to carry out such a plan ?" 

" The King, out of all question. Master Cap« It is his 
quarrel, and it's just he should bear the burthen o' it." 

<« And we are only six I This is fine talking, with a ven- 
geance. You could be sent down to the shore to oppose the 
landing, Mabel might skirmish with her tongue at least, the 
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Bol<lier's wife might act chevaux-de-frise, to entangle the 
cavalry, the corporal should command the entrenched camp^ 
his three men could occupy the live huts, and I would take 
the block-house. Whe-e-e-w, you describe well, Lieutenant, 
and should have been a limner instead of a soldier !" 

"Na — I've been very literal and upright in my exposition 
of matters.. That there is no greater force here to carry out 
the plan, is a fault of His Majesty's ministers, and none of 
mine." 

"But should our enemy really appear," asked Mabel, with 
more interest than she might have shown, had she not re- 
membered the guest in the hut, " what course ought we to 
pursue ?" 

" My advice would be to attempt to achieve that, pretty 
Mabel, which rendered Xenophon so justly celebrated." 

'* I think you mean a retreat, though I half guess at your 
allusion." 

"You've imagined my meaning from the possession of a 
strong native sense, young lady. I am aware that your wor- 
thy father has pointed out to the corporal, certain modes and 
methods by which he fancies this island could be held, in 
case the French should discover its position ; but the excel- 
lent Serjeant, though your father, and as good a man in his 
duties as ever wielded a spontoon, is not the great Lord Stair, 
or even the Duke of Marlborough. I '11 no deny the Serjeant's 
merits, in his particular sphere, though I cannot exaggerate 
qualities, however excellent, into those of men who may be, 
in some trifling degree, his superiors. Serjeant Dunham has 
taken counsel of his heart, instead of his head, in resolving 
to issue such orders ; but, if the fort fall, the blame will lie 
on him that ordered it to be occupied, and not on him whose 
duty it was to defend it. Whatever may be the determina- 
tion of the latter, should the French and their allies land, a 
good commander never neglects the preparations necessary 
to efiect'a retreat; and I would advise Master Cap, who is 
the admiral of our navy, to have a boat in readiness to eva- 
cuate the island, if need comes to need. The largest boat 
that we have left, carries a very ample sail, and by hauling 
it round here, and mooring it under those bushes, there will 
be a convenient place for a hurried embarkation, and then 
you'll perceive, pretty Mabel, that it is scarce fifty yard9 
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before we shall be in a channel between two other islands 
and hid from the sight of those who may happen to be on this." 

" All that you say, is very true, Mr. Muir ; but may not 
the French come from that quarter themselves 1 If it is so 
good for a retreat, it is equally good for an advance." 

" They'll no have the sense to do so discreet a thing,** re- 
turned Muir, looking furtively and a little uneasily around 
him ; " they'll no have sufficient discretion. Your French 
are a head-over- heels nation, and usually come forward in a 
.random way ; so, we may look for them, if they come at all, 
on the other side of the island." 

The discourse now Jj/ecame exceedingly desultory, touching 
principally, however, on the probabilities of an invasion, and 
the best means of meeting it. 

To most of this, Mabel paid but little attention, though 
she felt some surprise that Lieutenant Muir, an officer whose 
character for courage stood well, should openly recommend 
an abandonment of what appeared to her to be doubly a duty, 
her father's character being connected with the defence of 
the island. Her mind, however, was so much occupied 
with her guest, that, seizing the first favourable moment, she 
left the table, and was soon in her own hut again. Carefully 
fastening the door, and seeing that the simple curtain was 
drawn before the single little window, Mabel next led the 
Dew of June, or June, as she was familiarly termed by those 
who spoke to her in English, into the outfer room, making 
6igns of affection and confidence. 

" I am glad to see you, June," said Mabel, with one of her 
sweetest smiles, and in her own winning voice ; ** very glad 
to see you — what has brought you hither, and how did you 
discover the island ?" 

" Speak slow," said June, returning smile for smile, and 
pressing the little hand she held, with one of her own, that 
was scarcely larger, though it had been hardened by labour, 
*' more slow — too quick." 

Mabel repeated her questions, endeavouring to repress the 
impetMosity of her feelings, and she succeeded in speaking 
80 distinctly as to be understood. 

" Jun*^, friend," returned the Indian woman. 

"I believe you, June — from my soul I. believe you; what 
has this to do with your visit ?" 
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^'Friend come to see friend,'' answeied June, again 
smiling openly in the other's faceb 

^* There is some other reason, June : else would you never 
run this risk, and alone — you are alone, June ?" 

" June wid you — no one else, June come alone — paddle 



canoe." 



t know so. You would not 



" I hope so— I think so— ^navj 
be treacherous with me, June ? 

" What treacherous ?" 

" You would not betray me— would not give me to the 
French — to the Iroquois— to Arrowhead" — June shook her 
head earnestly, — " you would not sell my scalp t" 

Here June passed her arm fondly around the slender waist 
of Mabel, and pressed her to her heart, with a tenderness 
and affection, that brought tears into the eyes of our heroine. 
It was done in the fond caressing manner of a woman, and 
it was scarcely possible that it should not obtain credit for 
sincerity, with a young and ingenuous person of the same 
sex, Mabel returned the pressure, and then held the other 
off at the length of her arm, looked her steadily in the face, 
and continued her inquiries. 

" If June has something to tell her friend, let her speak 
plainly," she said. " My Ccars are open." 

" June 'fraid Arrowhead kill her." 

" But Arrowhead will never know it." Mabel's blood 
mounted to her temples, as she said this ; for sh€ felt that she 
was urging a wife to be treacherous to her husband. "That 
is, Mabel will not tell him." 

** He bury tomahawk in June's head." 

" That must never be, dear June ; I would rather you 
should say no more, than run this risk.'' 

" Block-house good place to sleep — good place to stay." 

" Do you mean that 1 may save my life by keeping in the 
Dlock-house, June? Surely, surely. Arrowhead will not hurt 
you for telling me that. He cannot wish me any great harm. 
ibr I never injured him." 

" Arrowhead wish no harm to handsome pale-face," re- 
turned June, averting her face, and, though she always spoke 
in the sofl gentle voice of an Indian girl, permitting its notes 
to fall so low as to cause them to sound melancholy and 
timid,—-" Arrowhead love pale-faee girl." 
8* 
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Mabel blushed, she knew not why, and, for a moment, her 
questions were repressed by a feeling of inherent delicacy. 
But it was necessary to know more, for her apprehensions 
had been keenly awakened, and slie resumed her inquiries. 

" Arrowhead can have no reason to love, or to hate «i€," 
she said. " Is he near you 1" 

" Husband always near wife, here," said June, laying her 
hand on her heart. 

" Excellent creature !-^ — But, tell me June, ought I to keep 
m the block-house to-day — ^this morning — now ?" 

" Block-house very good ; good for women. Block-house 
got no scalp." 

" I fear I understand you only too well, June. Do you 
wish to see my father ?" 

" No here ; gone away." 

"You cannot know that, June; you see the island is 
full of his soldiers." 

" No full ; gone away," — here June held up four of her 
fingers, — " so many red-coats." 

"And Pathfinder — would you not like to see the Path- 
finder f-='-4ie can talk to you in the Iroquois tongue." 

" Tongue gone wid him," said June, laughing ; " keep 
tongue in his mout'.*' 

There was something so sweet and contagious in the in- 
fantile laughiOf an Indian girl, that Mabel could not refrain 
from joining in it, much as her fears were aroused by all that 
had passed. 

" You appear to know, or to think you know, all about 
us, June. But, if Pathfinder be gone, Eau-douce can speak 
French, too. You )f now Eau-douce ; shall I run and bring 
him to talk with you ?" 

" Eau-douce gone, too, all but heart ; that there." As June 
said this, she laughed again, looked in difierent directions, as 
if unwilling to confuse the other, and laid her hand on Ma- 
bel's bosom. 

Our heroine had oflen heard of the wonderful sagacity of 
the Indians, and of the surprising manner in which they 
noted all things, while they appeared to regard none, but 
she was scarce prepared for the direction the discourse had 
so singularly taken. Willing to change it, and, at the same 
time, truly anxious to learn how great the danger that impend 
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ed over tfaem miglit really be, she rose fiom tfaecamp-stod, on 
which she had been seated, and, by assuming an attitude of 
less a^ctionate confidence, she hoped to hear more of that 
she reatly desired to learn, and to avoid allusions to that 
which she found so embarrassing. 

" You know how much or how little ^ou ought to tell me, 
Juno," she said, " and I hope you love me well enough to 
give me the information I ought to hear. My dear uncle, 
too, is oo the island, and you are, or ought to be, his friend, 
as well as mine ; and both of us will remember your conduct, 
when we get back to Oswego." 

" Maybe never get back ; — who know T" This was said 
doubtingly, or as one lays down an uncertain proposition, and 
not with a taunt, or a desire to alarm. 

" No one knows what will happen, but God. Our lives 
are in his hands. Still I think you are to be his instrument 
in saying us." 

This passed June's comprehennion, and she only looked 
her ignorance, for it was evident she wished to be of use. 

" Block-house very good," she repeated, as soon as her 
coimtenance ceased to express uncertainty, laying strong em- 
phasis on the two last v/ords. 

" Well, I understand this, June, and will sleep in it to- 
night. Of course, I am to tell my uncle what you have 
said." 

The Dew of June started, and she discovered a very mani- 
fest uneasiness, at the interrogatory. 

" No— no — ^no-— no" — she answered, with a volubiliiv and 
vehemence that was imitated from the French of the Canadas, 
"no good to tell Salt-water. He much talk and long tongue. 
Thinks woods all water ; understand not'ing. Tell Arrow- 
head, and June die." 

" You do my dear uncle injustice, for he would be as little 
hkely to betray you, as any one." 

" No understand. Salt-water got tongue, but no eyes, no 
ears, no nose— ^not'ing but tongue, tongue, tongue." 

Although Mabel did not exactly coincide in this opinion, 
4ihe saw that Cap had not the confidence of the young Injjian 
woman, and that it was idle to expect she would consent to 
hia being admitted to their interview. 

" You appear to think you know our situation pretty well, 
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June^" Mabel ootituiiied — ^ have you bem (m the iskuad befim 

this visit?" 

" Just come." 

«' How then do you know that what yoU say ia true ; my 
father, the Pathfinder and £au-douce may all be here withm 
sound of my voice, if I choose to call them*" 

" All gone," said June positively, smiling good-humouredly 
at the same time. 

'^ Nay, this is more than you can say certainly, not having 
been over the island to examine it J' 

" Got good eyes ; see boat with men go away-^see sh^ 
with Eau-douce." 

" Then you have been some time watching us. — ^I think, 
however, you have not counted them that remain." 

June laughed, held up her four fingers again^ and then 
pointed to her two thumbs— passing a finger over the first, 
she repeated the words " red-coats," and touching the last, she 
added — ^^ Salt-water," " Quarter-Master." All this was being 
very accurate, and Mabel began to entertain serious doubts 
of the propriety of her permitting her visiter to depart with- 
out her becoming more explicit. Still it was so repugnant to 
her feelings to abuse the confidence this gentle and affection- 
ate creature had evidently reposed in her, that Mabel had no 
sooner admitted tlie thought of summoning her uncle, than 
she rejected it, as unworthy of herself, and unjust to her 
friend. To aid this good resolution, too, there was the cer- 
tainty that June would reveal nothing, but take refuge in a 
stubborn silence, if any attempt was made to coerce her. 

" You think, then, June," Mabel continued, as soon as 
these thoughts had passed through her mind, " that I had 
better live in the block-house ?" 

" Good place for woman. Block-house got no scalp, 
iiogs t'ick." 

" You speak confidently, June, as if you had been in it, 
and had nieasured its walls." 

June laughed, and she looked knowing, though she said 
nothing. 

'^ Does any one but yourself know how to find this island 
—have any of the Iroquois seen it ?" 

June looked sad, and she cast her eyes warily about hex 
as if distrusting a listener. 
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"Tuscarora everywhere — Oswego, here, Frontenac, Mo- 
hawk — everywhere. If he see June, kill her." 

'< But we thought that no one knew of this island, and that 
we had no reason to fear our enemies while on it." 

" Much eye, Iroquois." 

" Eyes will not always do, June. — ^This spot is hid from 
ordinary sight, and few of even our own people know how 
to find it." 

" One man can tell — some Yengeese talk French." 

Mabel felt a chill at her heart. All the suspicions agains 
Jasper, which she had hitherto disdained entertaining, crowded 
in a body on her thoughts, and the sensation that they brought 
was so sickening, that for an instant she imagined she was 
about to faint. Arousing herself, and remembering her pro- 
mise to her father, she arose and walked up and down the 
hut for a minute, fancying that Jasper's delinquencies were 
naught to her, though her inmost heart yearned with the 
desire to think him innocent. 

" I understand your meaning, June," she then said — ** You 
wish me to know that some one has treacherously told your 
people where and how to find the island." 

June laughed, for in hei eyes artifice in war was oflener a 
merit than a crime ; but she was too true to her tribe herself, 
to say more than the occasion required. Her object was to 
save Mabel, and Mabel only, and she saw no sufficient rea- 
son for " travelling out of the record," as the lawyers express 
it, in order to do any thing else. 

** Pale- face know now-—" she added — " Block-house good 
for girl — no matter for men and warriors." 

" But it is much matter with me, June, for one of these 
men is my uncle, whom I love, and the others are my coun- 
trymen and friends. I must tell them what has passed." 

" Then June be kill" — returned the young Indian quietly, 
though she evidently spoke with concern. 

"No — they shall not know that you have been here. 
Still, they must be on their guard, and we can all go into the 
block-house." 

"Arrowhead know — see everything, and June be kill 
June come to tell young pale-face friend, not to tell men. 
Every warrior watch his own scalp. June woman, and tell 
woman ; no tell men*" 
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Mabel was greatly distressed at this declaration of her 
wild friend, far it was now evident the young creature under- 
stood that her communication was to go no farther. She 
was ignorant how far these people considered the point of 
honour interested in her keeping the secret ; and, most of all, 
was she unable to say how far any indiscretion of her own 
might actually commit June, and endanger her life. All 
these considerations flashed on her mind, and reflection only 
rendered their influence more painful. June, too, manifestly 
viewed the matter gravely, for she began to gather up the 
different little articles she had dropped, in taking Mabel's 
hand^ and was preparing to depart. To attempt detaining 
her was out of the question, and to part from her, afler all 
she had hazarded to serve her, was repugnant to all the just 
and kind feelings of our heroine's nature. 

" June," she said eagerly, folding her arms round the gen- 
tle, but uneducated being, " we are friends. From me you 
have nothing to fear, for no one shall know of your visit. If 
you could give me some signal just before the danger comes, 
^mne sign by which to know when to go into the block-house, 
—~Itow to take care of myself." I 

June paused, for s{>e had been in earnest in her intention 
to depart ; and then she said quietly — 

" Bring June pigeon." 

" A pigeon ! Where shall I find a pigeon to bring you ?" 

" Next hut — bring old one — June go to canoe." 

" I think I understand you, June; but had I not better lead 
you back to the bushes, lest you meet some of the men ?" 

" Go out first — count men — one — two — t'ree — four — ^five 
— six" — here June held up her fingers, and laughed — ** all 
out of way — good — all but one — call him one side. Then 
sing, and fetch pigeon." 

Mabel smiled at the readiness and ingenuity of the girl, 
and prepared to execute her requests. At the door, however, 
flhe stopped, and looked back entreatiogly at the Indian 
woman. 

" Is there no hope of your telling me more, June ?" she said. 

J' Know all now — block-house good — pigeon tell — ^Arrow- 
iieadkill." 

The last words isufHced ; for Mabel could not urge further 
communications, when her companion herself told her, that 



the penalty of her rerelations might he death hy the haind of 
her husband. Throwing open the door, she made a sign of 
adieu to June, and went out of the hut. Mabel resorted to the 
simple expedient of the young Indian girl, to ascertain the situa- 
tion of the difierent indivfduals on the island. Instead of look* 
ing about her with the intention of recognizing faces and 
dresses, she merely counted them ; and found that three still 
lemained at the fire, while two had gone to the boat, one of 
whom was Mr. Muir. The sixth man was her uncle ; and 
he was coolly arranging some fishing tackle, at no great dis- 
tance from the fire. The woman was just entering her own 
hut ; and this accounted for the whole party. Mabel now, 
affecting to have dropped something, returned nearly to the 
hut she had left, warbling an air, stooped as if to pick up 
6ome object from the ground, and hurried towards the hut 
June had mentioned. This was a dilapidated structure, and 
it had been converted, by the soldiers of the last detachment, 
into a sort of store- house for their live stock. Among other 
things, it contained a few dozen pigeons, which were regaling 
on a pile of wheat, that had been brought off from one of 
the farms plundered on the Canada shore. Mabel had not 
much difficulty in catching one of these pigeons, although 
they fluttered and flew about the hut, with a noise like that of 
drums ; and, concealing it in her dress, she stole back towards 
her own hut with the prize. It was empty ; and, without 
doing more than cast a glance in at the door, the eager girl 
hurried down to the shore. She had no difficulty in escaping 
observation, for the trees and bushes made a complete cover 
to her person. At the canoe, she found June ; who took the 
pigeon, placed it in a basket of her own manufacturing, 
and repeating the words, " block-house good," she glided out 
of the bushes, and across the narrow passage, as noiselessly 
as she had come. Mabel waited some time to catch a signal 
of leave-taking or amity, after her friend had landed ; but 
none was given. The adjacent islands, without exception, 
were as quiet as if no one had ever disturbed the sublime re- 
pose of nature; and nowhere cx)uld any sign or symptom be 
discovered, as Mabel then thought, that might denote the 
proximity of the sort of danger of which June had given 
notice. 
On returning, however, from the shore, Mabel was struck 
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with a little circumetance, that, in an ordinary Mtuatioo, 
would have attracted no attention, hut which, now that her 
suspicions had been aroused, did not pass before her uneasy 
eye unnoticed. A small piece of red bunting, such as is used 
in the ensigns of ships, was fluttering at the lower branch of 
a small tree, fastened in a way to permit it to blow out, or 
to droop like a vessel's pennant. 

Now that Mabel's iears were awakened, June herself could 
not have manifested greater quickness in analyzing facts that 
she believed might affect the safety of the party. She saw 
at a glance, that this bit of cloth cx>uld be observed from an 
adjacent island ; that it lay so near the line between her own 
hut and the canoe, as to leave no doubt that June had pass* 
ed near it, if not directly under it ; and that it might be a 
signal to communicate some important fact connected with 
the mode of attack, to those who were probably lying in 
ambush near them. Tearing the little strip of bunting from 
the tree, Mabel hastened on, scarce knowing what her duty 
next required of her. June might be false to her ; but her man- 
ner, her looks, her affection, and her disposition as Mabel had 
known it in the journey, forbade the idc-a. Then came 
the allusion to Arrowhead's admiration of the pale-face 
beauties, some dim recollections of the looks of the Tusca- 
rora, and a painful consciousness that few wives could view 
with kindness one who had estranged a husband's afiections. 
None of these images were distinct and clear, but they rather 
gleamed over the mind of our heroine than rested in it, and 
they quickened her pulses, as they did her step, without 
bringing with them the prompt and clear decisions that 
usually followed her refJections. She had hurried onwards 
towards the hut occupied by the soldier's wife, intending to 
remove at once to tha block-house, with the woman, though 
she could persuade no other to follow, when her impatient 
walk was interrupted by the voice of Muir. 

" Whither so fast, pretty Mabel," he cried, " and why so 
given to solitude? — the worthy Serjeant will deride my breed* 
ing, if he hear that his daughter passes the mornings alone 
and unattended to, though he well knows that it is my ardent 
wish to be her slave and companion, from the banning of 
the year to its end." 

" Surely, Mr. Muir, you must have some authority here," 
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Mabel suddenly arrested her steps to say. " " One of your 
rank would be listened to, at least, by a corporal !" 

"I don't know that — I don't know that," — interrupted 
Miiir, with an impatience and appearance aC alarm that 
might have excited Mabel's attention at another moment. 
" Command is command, discipline, discipline, and authority, 
authority. Your good father would be sore grieved did he 
find me interfering to sully, or carry off the laurels he is 
about to win ; and I cannot command the coi'poral, without 
equally commanding the serjeant. The wisest way will be 
for me to remain in the obscurity of a private individual in 
this enterprise; and it is so that all parties, from Lundio 
down, understand the transaction." 

" This I know, and it may be well ; nor would I give my 
dear father any cause of complaint, but you may influence 
the corporal to his own good." 

"I'll no say that," returned Muir, in his sly Scotch way ; 
—"it would be far safer to promise to influence him to 
his injury. Mankind, pretty Mabel, have their peculiarities, 
and to influence a fellow-being to his own good, is one of the 
most dilHcult tasks of human nature, while the opposite is 
just the easiest. You '11 no forget this, my dear ; but bear it 
in mind for your edification and government ; but, what is 
that you 're twisting round your slender fmger, as you may 
be said to twist hearts 1" 

" It is nothincr but a bit of cloth — a sort of ffa^ — a trifle 
that is hardly worth our attention at this grave moment — 
If"— 

" A trifle ! It 's no so trifling as ye may imagine. Mistress 
Mabel," taking the bit of bunting from her, and stretching it 
at full length with both his arms extended, while his face 
grew grave, and his eye watchful. " Ye '11 no ha' been 
finding this, Mabel Dunham, in the breakfast?" 

Mabel simply acquainted him with the spot where, and the 
manner m which he had found the bit of cloth. While she 
was speaking, the eye of the Quarter-Master was not quiet 
/or a nioment, glancing from the ra^ to the Hice of our heror 
ine, then back again to the rag. That his suspicions were 
awakened was easy to be seen, nor was he lon^ in letting it 
be known what direction ihov had taken. 

" We are not in a part of the world, whore our ensigns 
V9L. 11. 9 
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and gauds ought to be spread abroad to the vind, Mabel 
Dunham I** he said» with an ominous shake of the head. 

'^ I thought as much myself, Mr. Muir, and brought away 
the little fias^ lest it might be the means of betraying our 
presence here, to the enemy, eren though nothing is intended 
by its display. Ought not my uncle to be made acquainted 
with the circumstance V* 

'* I no see the necessity for that, pretty Mabel, ibr as you 
justly say it is a circumstance, and circumstances sometimes 
worry the worthy mariner. But this flag, if flag • it *can be 
called, belongs to a seaman's crail. You may perceive that it 
is made of what is called bunting, and that is a descriptioa 
of cloth used only by vessels for such purposes, our colours 
being of silk, as you may understand, or painted canvass. 
It 's surprisingly like the fly of the Scud's ensign ! And now 
T recollect me, to have observed that a piece had been cut 
from that very flag I" 

Mabel felt her heart sink, but she had suflScient self-com- 
mand not to attempt an answer. 

" It must be looked to,'' Muir continued, ^'and afler all,. I 
think it may be well to hold a short consultation with Master 
Cap, than whom a more loyal subject does not exist in the 
British Empire." 

" I have thought the warning so serious," Mabel rejoined, 
" that I am about to remove to the block-house, and to take 
the woman with me." 

" I do not see the prudence of that, Mabel. The block* 
house will be the first spot assailed, should there really be 
an attack ; and it's no well provided for a siege, that must be 
allowed. If I might advise in so delicate a contingency, I 
would recommend your taking refuge in the boat, which, as 
you may now perceive, is most favourably placed to retreat 
by that channel opposite, where all in it would be hid by the 
islands, in one or two minutes. Water leaves no trail, as 
Pathfinder well expresses it, and there appears tp be so many 
diflerent passages in that quarter, that escape would be more 
than probable. I 've always been of opinion that Lundie 
hazarded too much, in occupying a post as far advanced, and 
as much exposed, as this." 

" It 's too late to regret it now, Mr. Muir, and we have 
only to consult our own security." 
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•* And the King's honour, pretty MabeL Yes, IBs Ma- 
jesty's arras, and his glorious name, are not to be overlooked 
on atiy occasion." 

" Then 1 think it nrright be better, if we aU turned our 
eyes towards the place that has been built t^ maintain them, 
instead of the boat," said Mabel, smiling ; "and so, Mr. Muir, 
I am for the block-house, with a disposition to await there 
the return of my father, and his party. Ke would be sadly 
grieved, at finding we had fled, when he got back, successful 
himself, and filled with the confidence of our having been as 
faithful to our duties, as he has been to his own." 

"Nay, nay, for Heaven's sake,, do not misunderstand me, 
Mabel," Muir interrupted with some alarm of manner, " I 
am far from intimating that any but you females ought to 
tftfce refuge in the boat. The duty of us men is sufficiently 
plain no doubt, and my resolution has been formed from t!» 
first, to stand or Mi by the block-house." 

" And did you imagine, Mr. Muir, that two females could 
row that heavy boat, in a way to escape the bark canoe of 
an Indian ?" 

" Ah ! my pretty Mabel, love is seldom logical, and its 
fears and misgivings are apt to warp the faculties. I only 
saw your sweet person in possession of the means of safety, 
and overlooked the want of ability to use them. But you '11 
no be so cruel, lovely creature, as to impute to me as a fault, 
my intense anxiety on your own account !" 

Mabel had heard enough. Her mind was too much occupi- 
ed with what had passed that morning, and with her fears, to 
wish to linger further to listen to love speeches, that, in her 
irtost joyous and buoyant moments, she would have found UQ- 
pl^iasant. She took a hasty leave of her companion, and was 
about to trip away towards the hut of the other woman, 
when M'uir arrested the movement, by laying a hand on her 
arm. 

"One word, Mabel," he said, "before you leave me. This 
little flag may, or it rtiay not have a particular meaning; if 
it has, now that we ai» aware of its being shown, may it 
fiot be better to put it back again, while we watch vigilantly 
for some answer, that may betray the conspiracy ; and if it 
mean nothing, why nothing will follow." 

•*Thi8 may be all right, Mr. Muir, though if the whole w 
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aoeideotaU the flag might be th^ occasion of the forVa being 
discovered." 

Mabel stayed to utter no more, but she was soon out of 
sight, running into the hut towards which she had been first 
proceeding. The Quarter-^Master remained on the very spot, 
and in the praise attitude in which she had left him, for 
quite a minute, first looking at the bounding figure of the 
girl, and then at the bit of bunting, which he still held be- 
fore him, in a way to denote indecision. His irresolution 
lasted but for this minute, however, for he was soon beneath 
the tree, where he fastened the mimic flag to a branch, again, 
though from his ignorance of the precise spot from which it 
had been taken by Mabel, be left it fluttering from a part of 
the oak, where it was still* more exposed than before, to the 
eyes of any passenger on the river, though less in view frooi 
the island, itself. 



CHAPTER VI. 

** Each one has had his supping mess. 
The cheese is put into the press. 
The pans and bowls clean scalded all, 
Rear'd up against the milk-house wall.** 

Cotton. 

4 

It seemed strange to Mabel Dunham, as she passed along 
on her way to find her female companion, that others should 
be so composed, while she, herself, felt as if the responsibi- 
lities of life and death rested on her shoulders. It is true^ 
that distrust of June's motives mingled with her forebodings ; 
but when she came to recall the affectionate and natural man- 
ner of the young Indian girl, and all the evidences of good 
faith and sincerity that she had seen in her conduct, during 
the familiar intercourse of their journey, she rejected the idea, 
with the unwillingness of a generous disposition, to believe 
ill of others. She saw, however, that she could not put 
her companions properly on their guard, without letting them 
into the secret of her conference with June^ and she found 
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kenelf compelled to act oatrtioasly, and vifh a fbrethotight 
to whidi she was unaccustomed, more especially in a matter 
of so much moment. 

The 8oldier*s wife was told to transport the necessaries into 
(he^ biook-house, and admonished not to be far from it, at any 
time, during the day. Mabel did not explain her reasons. 
She meraiy stated that she had detected some signs in 
walking about the island, that induced her to apprehend that 
the enemy had more knowledge of its position, than had 
been previously believed, and that they two, at least, would 
do well to be in readiness to seek a refuge at the shortest no- 
tice. It was not difficult to arouse the apprehension of this 
person, who, though a stout-hearted. Scotch woman, was 
ready enough to listen to any thing that confirmed her dread 
of Indian cruelties. As soon as Mabel believed that her com- 
panion Was sufficiently frightened to make her wary, she 
threw out some hints, touching the inexpediency of letting 
the soldiers know the extent of their own fears. This was 
done with a vioM to prevent discussions and inquiries that 
might embarrass our heroine ; she determining to render her 
uncle, the corporal, and his men, more cautious, by adopting 
a different course. Unfortunately, the British army could 
not have furnished a worse person, for the particular duty 
that he was now required to dischai^e, than Corporal McNab, 
the individual who had been left in command during the ab- 
sence of Seijeant Dunham. On the one hand he was reso- 
lute, prompt, familiar with all the details of a soldier's life, 
and used to war ; on the other, he was supercilious as regards 
the provincials, opinionated on every subject connected with 
the narrow limits of his professional practice, much dis- 
posed to fancy the British empire the centre of all that is ex- 
cellent in the world, and Scotland, the focus of, at least, all 
moral excellence in that empire. In short, be was an epi- 
tome, though on a scale suited to his rank, of those very 
qualities, which were so peculiar to the servants of the crown, 
that were sent into the colonies, as these servants estimated 
themselves in comparison with the natives of the country ; or, 
in other words, he considered the American as an animal in- 
ferior to the parent stock, and viewed all his notions of mili- 
tary service, in particular, as undigested and absurd. Brad*- 
dock, himself, was not less disposed to take advice from a 
9* 
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provincial, than^is humble imitator ; and he had be^ knows, 
on more than one occasion, to demur. to tbadirecdbiis and 
orders of two or three commissioned officers of the corps, 
who happened to be born in America, simply f&r that reason ; 
taking care, at the same time, with true Scottish wariness, to 
protect himself from the pains and penalties of po^tive diso- 
bedience. . A more impracticable subject, therefbve, could 
not well have offered for the purpose of Mabel, and yet she 
felt obliged to lose no time in putting her plan in execution. 

" My father has left you a responsible command, corporal," 
she said, as soon as she could catch McNab, a little apart 
from the rest of the soldiers; " for should the island fall into 
the hands of the enemy, not only would we 'be captured, 
but the party that is now out, would in all probability become 
their prisoners also." 

" It needs no journey from Scotland to this place, to know 
the facts needful to be o' that way of thinking," returned 
McNab, drily. 

'< I do not doubt your understanding it, as well as myself, 
Mr. McNab; but I 'm fearful that you veterans, accustomed 
as you are to dangers and battles, are a little apt to overlook 
some of the precautions that may be necessary in a situation 
as peculiar as ours." 

" They say Scotland is no conquered country, young wo- 
man, but I 'm thinking there must be some rnistak' in the 
matter, as we, her children, are so drowsy-headed, and apt 
to be o'er taken when we least expect it." 

" Nay, my good friend, you mistake my nteaning. In 
the first place, I *m not thinking of Scotland at all, but of this 
island ; and then I am far from, doubting your vigilance when 
you think it necessary to practise it; but my great fear is 
that there may be. danger to which your courage will make 
you indifferent." 

" My courage. Mistress Dunham, is doubtless of a very 
poor quality, being nothing but Scottish courage; your fa- 
ther's is Yankee, and were he here amang us, we should see 
different preparations beyond a doubt. Well, times are get- 
ting wrang, when foreigners hold commissions and carry 
halberds in Scottish corps; and I no wonder that battles 
are lost, and campaigns go wrang end foremost." 

Mabel was almost in despair, but the quiet warning of 
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June was still too vividly impressed on her mind, to allow 
her to yield the matter. She changed her mode of operating, 
therefore, still clinging to the hope of getting the whole party 
within the hlock-house, without being . compelled to betray 
the source wlience she obtained her notices of the necessity 
of vij^i lance. 

'^ 1 dare say you are right, Corporal McNab," she observed 
" for I *ve often heard of the heroe« of your country, who 
have been among the first of the civilized world, if what they 
tell me of them is true." 

*' Have you read the history of Scot land, Mistress Dunham 1" 
demanded the corporal, looking up at his pretty companion, 
for the first time, with something like a smile on his hard, 
repulsive countenance. 

'^ I have read a little of it, corporal, but I 've heard much 
more. The lady who brought me up had Scottish blood in 
her veins, and was fond of the subject.? 

'* I '11 warrant ye, the scrjeant no troubled himself to ex- 
patiate on the renown of the country where his regiment was 
raised 1" 

'^My father has other things to think of, and the little 
I know, was got from the lady I have mentioned." 

'* She '11 no be forgetting to tall ye o' Wallace?" 

" Of him, I Ve even read a good deal." 

** And o' Bruce— and the affair o' Bannock-burn?" 

** Of that too, as well as of Culloden-muir." 

The last of these battles was then d recent event, it having 
actually been fought within the recollection of our heroine, 
whose notions of it, however, were so confused that she 
scarcely appreciated the effect her allusion might produce on 
her companion. She knew it had been a victory, and had 
oflen heard the guests of her patroness mention it with tri- 
umph ; and she fancied their feelings would find a sympa- 
thetic chord in those of every British soldier. Unfortunately, 
McNab had fought throughout that luckless day, on the side 
of the Pretender; and a deep scar, that garnished his face, 
had been left there, by the sabre of a German soldier, in the 
service of the House of Hanover. He fancied that his wound 
bled afresh, at Mabel's allusion^; and it is certain that the 
blood rushed to his faoe in a torrent, as if it would pour ou^ 
of his skin at the cicatrix. 
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"Hoot! hoot awa'l" he fairly shouted, « with yoar Ort- 
ioden and Shernf-tnuirs, yoang wonmB ; ye HI no be nnder* 
standing the subject at all, and wiii manifest not only 
wisdom, but modesiy, in speaking a' your ain country and 
its many failings. King Greorge has some loyal subjects in 
the colonics, na doubt; but 'twill be a iang time bafoie be 
sees or hoars aby guid of them." 

Mabel was surprised at the corporal's heat, for she had not 
the smallest idea where the shoe pinched ; but she was deter- 
mined not to give up the point. 

" I 've always heanl that the Scotch had two of the good 
qualities of soldiers," she said, ^* courage and circumspee- 
iion ; and 1 feel persuaded that Corporal McNab will su^stain 
the national renown." 

'* Ask ye'r own father, Mistress Dunham : he is acquaint' 
with Corporal JMcNab, and will no be backward to point out 
his demerits. VVe have been in battle the'gither, and he is 
my superior officer, and has a sort o' official right to give the 
characters of his subordinates." 

" My father thinks well of you, McNab, or he would not 
have leA you in charge of this island and all it contains, his | 
own daughter included. Among other things, I w^l know i 
that he calculates largely on your prudence. He expects the 
block-house, in particular, to be strictly attended to." 

" If he wishes to defend the honour of the 55th behind 
logs, he ought to have remained in command himsaF; for, 
to speak frankly, it goes against a Scotsman's bluid and 
opinions, to be beaten out of the field even before he is at- 
tacked. We are broad-sword men, and love to stand foot to 
foot with the foe. This American mode of fighting, that is 
getting into so much favour, will destroy the reputation of 
His Majesty's army, if it no destroy its spirit." 

** No true soldier despises caution. Even Major Duncan, 
himself, than whom there is none braver, is celebrated for his 
care of bis men." 

'^ Lundie has his weakness, and is fast forgetting the broad- 
sword and open heaths, in his tree and riffe practice. But, 
Mistress Dunham, tak' the word of an old soldier, who has 
seen his fifty-fifth year, when he tails ye, that there is no 
surer method to enconrage your enemy, than to seem to fear 
him ; and that there is no danger in this Indian warfare, that 
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the fancies and imaginatidos of your Americaiie .have not aug* 
mented and enlarged upon, until they see a savage in every 
bush. We Scots come from a naked regjon, and have no 
need, and less relish, for covers^ 9nd so ye 'U be seeing, Mrs- 
tress Dunham" 

The corporal gave a spring into the air, fell forward on 
his face, and rolled over on his back — ^the whole passing so 
suddenly, that Mabel had scarcely heard the sharp crack of 
the rifle that had sent a bullet through his body. Our he- 
roine did not shriek — did not even tremble ; for the occur- 
rence was too sudden, too awful, and too unexpected for that 
exhibition of weakness : on the contrary, she stepped hastily 
forward, with a natural impulse to aid her companion. There 
was just enough of life left in McNab to betray his entire 
consciousness of all that had passed. His countenance had 
the wild look of one who had been overtaken by death, by 
surprise ; and Mabel, in her cooler moments, fancied that 
it showed the tardy repentance of a wilful and obstinate 
sinner. 

" Ye 'II be getting into the block-house, as fast as possi- 
ble ;" McNab whispered, as Mabel leaned over him, to catch 
his dying words. 

Then came over our heroine the full consciousneas c>f her 
situation, and of the neaessity of exertion. She cast a rapid 
glance at ^le body at her feet, saw that it had ceased to 
breathe, and fled. It was but a few minutes' run to the block- 
house, the door of which Mabel had barely gained, when it 
was closed violently in her face, by Jennie, the soldier's 
wife, who, in blind terror, thought only of her own safety. 
The reports of five or six rifles were heard while Mabel was 
calling out for admittance ; and the additional terror they pro- 
duced, prevented the woman within from undoing quickly 
the very fastenings she had been so expert in applying. Afler 
a minute's delay, however, Mabel found the door reluctantly 
yielding to her constant pressure, and she forced her slender 
body through the opening, the instant it was large enough to 
allow of its passage. By this time, Mabel's heart ceased to 
beat tumultuously, and she gained sufficient self-command 
to act collectedly. Instead of yielding to the almost convul- 
sive efforts of her companion to close the door again, she 
held it open long enough to ascertain that none of her own 
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party was in sight, or lifeelj, on ihe instanl, to endeavour to 
gain admission; then she allowed the opening to he shot. 
Her orders and proceedings now hecatne more calm and 
rational. But a single har was crossed, and Jennie was di- 
rected to stand in readiness to remove even that, at any appli- 
cation from a friend. She then ascended the ladder to the 
room above, where, hy means of a loop-hole, she was ena- 
bled to get as good a view of the island as the surrounding 
bushes would allow. Admonishing her associate below to 
be firm and steady, she made as careful an examination of 
the environs as her situation permitted. 

To her great surprise, Mabel could not, at first, see a liv- 
ing soul on the island, friend or enemy. Neither French- 
man nor Indian was visible, though a small straggling white 
*^b1(^ that was floating before the wind, told her in which 
quarteis^e ought to look for them. The rifles had been dis- 
charged from the direction of the island whence June had 
come, though whether the enemy were on that island, or had 
actually landed on her own, Mabel could not say. Going to 
the loop that commanded a view of the spot where McNab 
lay, her blood curdled at perceiving all three of his soldiers 
lying apparently lifeless at his side. These men had rushed 
to a coinnion centre, at the first alarm, and had been shot 
down aliTiost simultaneously by the invisible foe, whom the 
corporal had affected to despise. • 

Neither Cap nor Lieutenant Muir was to be seen. With 
a beating heart, Mabel examined every opening through the 
trees, and ascended even to the upper stor}', or ^rret of the 
block-house, where she got a full view of the whole island, 
80 far as its covers would allow ; but with no better success. 
She had expected to see the body of her uncle lying on the 
grass, like those of the soldiers, but it was nowhere visible. 
Turning towards the spot where the boat lay, Mabel saw that 
it was still fastened to the shore ; and then she supposed that, 
by some accident, Muir had been prevented from efecting his 
retreat in that quarter. In short, the island lay in the quiet 
of the grave, the bodies of the soldiers rendering the scene 
as fearful as it was extraordinary. 

•*Tor God's holy sake. Mistress Mabel," called out the wo- 
man from below, for, though her fear had got to be too ungo- 
vernable CO allow lier to keep silence, our heroine's superior 
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refinementy more than the regimental station of her father 
still controlled her mode of address ; " for His holy sake . 
Mistress Mabel, tell me if any of our friends are living ? I 
think I hear groans that grow fainter and fainter, and fear 
that they will all be tomahawked 1" 

Mabel now remembered that one of the soldiers was this 
woman's husband, and she trembled at what might be the 
immediate effect of her sorrow, should his death become sud 
denly known to her. The groans, too, gave a little hope, 
though she feared they might come from her uncle, who lay 
out of view. ^ 

** We are in his holy keeping, Jennie," sbe| answered. 
** We must trust in Providence, while we neglect none of its 
benevolent means of protecting ourselves. Be careful with 
the door ; on no account open it, without my directions." 

" Oh ! tell me. Mistress Mabel, if you can anywhere see 
Sandy 1 — If I could only let him know that I 'm in safety, 
the guid man would be easier in his mind, whether free or a 
prisoner i" 

Sandy was Jennie's husband, and he lay dead in plain 
view of the loop, from which our heroine was then looking. 

" You no tell me if you 're seeing of Sandy," the woman 
repeated from below, impatient at Mabel's silence. 

" There are some of our people gathered about the body 
of McNab," was the answer, for it seemed sacrilegious in 
her .eyes to tell a direct untruth, under the awful circum- 
stances in which she was placed. 

*« Is Sandy amang them ?" demanded the woman, in a 
voice that sounded appalling by its hoarseness and energy. 

" He may be certainly — for I see, one, two, three, four, 
and all in the scarlet coats of the regiment." 

" Sandy !" called out the woman frstntically — " why d'ye 
no care for yoursal', Sandy 1 Come hither the instant, man, 
and share your wife's fortunes, in weal or woe. It 's no a 
moment for your silly discipline, and vainglorious nutions of 
honour ! Sandy I — Sandy 1" 

Mabel heard the bar turn, and then the door creaked on 
its hinges. Expectation, not to say terror, held her in sus 
pense at the loop, and she soon beheld Jennie rushing through 
;he hushes,' in the direction of the cluster of dead. It took 
the woman but an Instant to reach the fatal spot. So sudden 
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and unexpected had been the blow, that she, in her terror, 
did not appear to comprehend its weight. Some wild and 
half- frantic notion of a deception troubled her fancy, and she 
imagined that the men were trifling with her fears. She took 
her husband's hand, and it was still warm, while she thought 
a covert smile was struggling on his lip. 

" Why will ye fool life away, Sandy ?" she cried, pulling 
at the arm. " Ye '11 all be murdered by these accursed 
Indians, and you no takin' to the block like trusty soldiers ! 
Awa' ! — awa', and no be l<jjping the precious moments." 

In her desperate efforts, tne woman pulled the body of her 
husband in a way to cause the head to turn completely over, 
when the small hole in the temple, caused by the entrance 
of a rifle bullet, and a few drops of blood trickling over the 
skin, revealed the meaning of her husband's silence. As the 
horrid truth flashed, in its full extent, on her mind, the wo- 
man clasped her hands, gave a shriek that pierced the gladea 
of every island near, and fell at length on the dead body of 
the soldier. Thrilling, heart-reaching, appalling as was that 
shriek, it was melody to the cry that followed it so quickly 
as to blend the sounds. The terrific war-whoop arose out I 
of the covers of the island, and some twenty savages, hor- 
rible in their paint, and the other devices of Indian inge- 
nuity, rushed forward, eager to secure the coveted scalps. 
Arrowhead was foremost, and it was his tomahawk that 
brained the insensible Jennie, and her reeking hair was hang- 
ing at his girdle as a trophy, in less than two minutes afler 
she had quitted the block-house. His companions were 
equally active, and McNab and his soldiers no longer pre- 
sented the quiet aspect of men who slumbered. They were 
lefl in their gore, unequivocally butchered corpses. 

All this passed in much less time than has been required 
to relate it, and all this did Mabel witness. She had stood 
riveted to the spot, gazing on the whole horrible scene, as if 
enchained by some charm, nor did the idea of self, or of her 
own danger, once obtrude itself on her thoughts. But no 
sooner did she perceive the place where the men had fallen, 
covered with savages, exulting in the success of their sur- 
prise, than it occurred to her, that Jennie had left the block- 
house door unbarred. Her heart beat violentlv, for that de- 
fence alone stood between her and immediate death, and she 
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Sprang toward the bdder, wkh the intentioa of descending 
to make sure of it. Her foot had not yet reached the floor 
of the second story, however, when she beard the door grat- 
ing on its hinges, and she gave herself up for lost. Sinking 
on her knees, the terrified but courageous girl, endeavoured 
to prepare herself for death, and to raise her thoughts to God. 
The instinct of life, however, was too Strong for prayer, and 
while her lips moved, the jealous senseai watched every sound 
beneath. When her ears heard the bars, which went on 
pivots, secured to the centre of the door, turning into their 
fastenings, not one, as sHe, herself, had directed, with a view 
tp admit her uncle, should he apply, but all three, she started 
again to her feet, all spiritual contemplations vanishing in her 
actual temporal condition, and it seemed as if all her Acuities 
were absorbed in the sense of hearing. 

The thoughts are active, in a moment so fearful. At first 
Mabel fancied that her uncle had entered the block-house, 
and she was about to descend the ladder and* throw herself 
into his arms ; then the idea that it might be an Indian, who 
had barred the door to shut out intruders, while he plundered 
at leisure, arrested the movement. The profound stillness 
below, was unlike the bold, restless movements of Cap, and 
it seemed to savour more of the artifices of an enemy ; if a 
friend, at all, it could only be her uncle, or the Quarter- 
Master ; for the horrible conviction now presented itself to 
our heroine, that to these two, and herself, were the whole 
party suddenly reduced, if, indeed, the two latter survived. 
This consideration held Mabel in check, and for quite two 
minutes more, a breathless silence reigned in the building. 
During this time, the girl stood at the foot of the upper lad- 
der, the trap which led to the lower opening on the opposite 
side of the floor ; the eyes of Mabel were riveted on thia 
spot, for she now began to expect to see, at each instant, the 
horrible sight of a savage face at the hole. This apprehen- 
sion soon became so intense, that she looked about her for a 
place of concealment. The procrastination of the catastrophe 
she now fully expected, though it were only for a moment, 
afforded a relief. The room contained several barrels, and 
behind two of these, Mabel crouched, placing her eyes at an 
opening by which she could still watch the trap. She made 
another effort to pray, but the moment was too horrible for 
Vol. H 10 ' 
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that relief. She thought, too, that she heard a low rustling, 
as if one were ascending the lower ladder, with an effort at 
caution, so great, as to betray itself by its own excess ; then 
followed a creaking, that she was certain came from one of 
the steps of the ladder, which had made the same noise, under 
her own light weight, as she ascended. This was one of 
those instants, into which are compressed the sensations of 
years of ordinary existence. — Life, death, eternity, and ex- 
treme bodily pain, were all standing out in bold relief,, from 
the plane of every -day occurrences ; and she might have 
been taken, at that moment, for a beautiful, pallid represent- 
ation of herself, equally without motion, and without vitality. 
But, while such was the outward appearance of the form, 
never had there been a time, in her brief career, when 
Mabel heard more acutely, saw more clearly, or felt more 
vividly. As yet, nothing was visible at the trap ; but her ears, 
rendered exquisitely sensitive by intense feeling, distinctly 
acquainted her that some one was within a few inches of the 
opening in the. floor: next followed the evidence of her eyes, 
which beheld the dark hair of an Indian rising so slowly 
through the passage, that the movements of the head might 
be likened to that of the minute-hand of a clock ; then came 
the dark skin and wild features, until the whole of the 
swarthy face had risen above the floor. The human counte- 
nance seldom appears to advantage, when partially concealed, 
and Mabel imagined many additional horrors, as she first 
saw the black, roving eyes, and the expression of wildness, 
as the savage countenance was revealed, as it might be, inch 
by inch ; but, when the entire head was raised above the 
floor, a second and a better look, assured Our heroine that 
she saw the gentle, anxious, and even handsome, face of 
June. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

•• — Spectre though I be, 
I am not sent to scare thee or deceive ; 
But in reward of thy fidelity." 

Wordsworth. 

It would be difficult to say which evinced the most satis- 
faction, when Mabel sprang to her feet and appeared in the 
centre of the room, — our heroine on finding that her visiter 
was the wife of Arrowhead, and not Arrowhead himself, or 
June, at discovering that her advice had been followed, and 
that the block-house contained the person she had so anxi- 
ously and almost hopelessly sought. They embraced each 
other, and the unsophisticated Tuscarora woman laughed in 
her sweet accents, as she held her friend at armVleogth, and 
made certain of her presence. 

" Block- house, good," said the young Indian — **got no 
scalp." 

" It is, indeed, good, June," Mabel jtnswered with a shud- 
der, veiling her eyes at the same time, as if to shut out a 
view of the horrors she had so lately witnessed. " Tell me, 
for God^s sake I if you know what has become of my dear 
uncle? — I have looked in all directions, without being able to 
see him." 

" No here, in block-house ?" June asked, with some 
curiosity. 

'* Indeed he is not — I am quite alone in this place ; Jennie, 
the woman, who was with me, having rushed out to join her 
husband, and perishing for her imprudence."' 

" June know — ^June see ; very bad, Arrowhead no feel for 
any wife — ^no feel for his own." 

«* Ah ! June ; your life, at least, is safe 1" 

"Don't know — Arrowhead kill me, if he know all." 

** God bless and protect you, June — he will bless and pro- 
tect you for this humanity. Tell jne what is to be done, and 
if my poor uncle is still living ?" 

" Don't know. Salt-water has boat j maybe he go oa 
nver. 
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*• The boat is still on the shore, but neither my uncle not 
the Quarter- Master is anywhere to be seen." 

" No kill, or June would see. Hide away ! Red man hide ; 
no shame for pale-face." 

" It is not the shame that I fear for them, but the oppor- 
tunity. Your attack was awfully sudden, June !" 

" Tuscarora !" returned the other, smiling with exultation 
at the dexterity of her husband. " Arrowhead great war- 
rior !" 

" You are too good and gentle for this sort of life, June; 
vou cannot be happy in such scenes I" 

June's countenance grew clouded, and Mabel fancied there 
was some of the savage fire of a chief in her frown as she 
answered : 

" Yengeese too greedy — take away all hunting grounds — 
chase Six Nation from morning to night ; wicked king — wick- 
ed people. Pale-face very bad." 

Mabel knew that, even in that distant day, there was 
much truth in this opinion, though she was too well instruct- 
ed not to understand that the monarch, in this as in a thousand 
other cases, was blamed for acts of which he was most proba- 
bly ignorant. She felt the justice of the rebuke, therefore, too 
much to attempt an answer, and her thoughts naturally re- 
verted to her own situation. 

" And what am I to do, June ?" she demanded. " It can 
not be long before your people will assault this building." 

"Block-house good — got no scalp." 

" But they will soon discover that it has got no garrison, 
too, if they do not know it already. You, yourself, told me 
the number of people that were on the island, and doubtless 
you learned it from Arrowhead." 

" Arrowhead know," answered June, holding up six fingers 
to indicate the number of the men. " All red men know. Four 
lose scalp already — ^two got 'em, yet I" 

** Do not speak of it, June ; the horrid thought curdles my 
blood. Your people cannot know that I am alone in the 
block-house, but may fancy my uncle and the Quarter-Mas- 
ter with me, and may set fire to the building, in order to dis 
lodge them. They tell me that fire is the great dan'ger Ui 
such places." 

" No bum block-house," said June, quietly. 
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** You cannot know that, my good Jime^ and I have no 

hieans to keep them off." 

** No bum block- house. Block-house good ; got no scalp." 
** But tell me why, June ; I fear they will burn it I" 
"Block-house wet — much rain — logs green — no burn easy. 
Red man know it — fine t*ing — then no burn it to tell Yen- 
geese that Iroquois been here. Fader come back, miss 
block-house, no found. No, no; Indian too much cunning; 
no touch any thing." 

" I understand you, June, and hope your prediction may 
be true ; for as regards my dear father, should he escape — 
perhaps he is already dead, or captured, June?" , 

" No touch fader — don't know where he gone — water got 
no trail — red man can't follow. No burn block-house — 
block-house good — ^got no scalp." 

" Do you think it possible for me to remain here, safely, 
until my father returns ?" 

"Doa't know — daughter tell best, when fader come 
back." . 

Mabel felt uneasy at the glance of June's dark eye, as 
she uttered this, for the unpletusant surmise arose that her 
companion was endeavouring to discover a fact that might 
be useful to her own people, while.it would lead to the de- 
struction of her parent and his party. She was about to 
make an evasive answer, when a heavy push at the outer 
door, suddenly drew all her thoughts to the immediate 
danger. 

•* They come I" she exclaimed, — " perhaps, June, it is my 
uncle, or the Quarter-Master. I cannot keep out even Mr. 
Muir at a moment like this." 

" Why no look — plenty loop-hole — made purpose." 

Mabel took the hint, and going to one of the downward 
loops, that had been cut through the logs in the part that 
overhung the basement, she cautiously raised the little block 
that ordinarily filled the small hole, and caught a glance at 
what was passing at the door. The start and changmg 
countenance told her companion that some of her own people 
were below. ^ 

" Red man," said June, llAing a finger In admonition to 
be prudent. 
10* 
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" Four ; and horrible in thmt paint and bloody trophies. 
Arrowhead is among them." 

June had moved to a corner, where several spare rifles 
had been deposited, and hajl already taken one into her hand, 
when the name of her husband appeared to arrest her move- 
ments. It was but for an instant, however, lor she imme- 
diately went to the loop, and was about to thrust the muzzlo 
of the piece through it, when a feeling of natural aversion 
induced Mabel to seize her arm. 

«< No — no— no— June," said the latter — " not against your 
own husband, though my life be the penalty." 
' " No hurt Arrowhead — " returned June, with a slight 
shudder — *• no hurt red man at all. No fire at 'em ;-— only 
scare." 

Mabel now comprehended the intention of June, and no 
longer opposed it. The latter thrust the muzzle of the rifle 
through the loop-hole, and taking care to make noise enough 
to attract attention, she pulled the trigger. The piece had no 
sooner been discharged than Mabel reproached her firiend, for 
the very act that was intended to serve her. 

" You declared it was not your intention to fire," she said, 
*' and you may have destroyed your own husband." 

" All run away before 1 fire—" returned June laughing, 
and going to another loop to watch the movements of her 
friends, laughing still heartier. — ^* See — get cover — every 
warrior. Think Salt-water and Quarter-Master here. Take 
good care now." 

" Heaven be praised ! And now, June, I may hope for a 
little time to compose my thoughts to prayer, that I may not 
die like Jennie, thinking only of life and th^ things of the 
worid !" 

June laid aside the rifle^ and came and seated herself near 
the box on which Mabel had sunk, under that physical reac- 
tion which accompanies joy as well as sorrow. She looked 
steadily in our heroine's face, and the latter thought that her 
countenance had an expression of severity mingled with its 
concern. 

" A rrowhead gw^at warrior—" said the Tuscorora's wife. — 
" All the girls of tribe Iook. a* him much. The oale-feC9 
beauty has ey«»s too V 
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**June!— what do these words — ^that look imply— -what 
would you say 1" 

" Why you so 'fraid June ghoot Arrowhead ?" 

" Would it not have been horrible, to see a wife destroy 
her own husband ! No, June ; rather would I have died 
myself." 

«* Very sure, dat all ?*' 

" That was all, June, as God is my judge — and surely 
that was enough. No — no — there have been sufficient hor- 
rors to-day, without increasing them by an act like this. 
What other motive can you suspect'?" 

" Don'r know. Poor Tuscarora girl very foolish. Arrow- 
head great chief, and look all round him. Talk of pale- face 
beauty in his sleep. — Great chief like many wives." 

" Can a chief possess more than one wife, June, among 
your people ?" 

" Have as many as he can keep— great hunter marry 
often. Arrowhead got only June now, but he look too much, 
-—see too much — talk too much of pale-face girl !" 

Mabel was conscious of this fact, which had distressed her 
not a little, in the course of their journey ; but it shocked her 
to hear this allusion, coming, as it did, from the mouth of 
the wife herself. She knew that habit and opinions made 
great differences in such matters, but, in addition to the pain 
and niortification she experienced at being the unwilling rival 
of a wife, she felt an apprehension that jealousy would be but 
an equivocal guarantee for her personal safety, in her present 
situation. A closer look at June, however, reassured* her ; 
for while it was easy to trace in the unpractised features of 
this unsophisticated being, the pain of blighted affections, no 
distrust could have tortured the earnest expression of her ho- 
nest countenance into that of treachery or hate. 

" You will not betray me, June," Mabel said, pressing the 
other's hand, and yielding to an impulse of generous confi- 
dence. " You will not give up one of your own sex to the 
tomahawk ?" 

" No tomahawk touch vou. Arrowhead no let 'em. If 
June must have sister-wife, love to have you." 

** No, June ; my religion, my feelings, both forbid it ; and, 
K I could be the wife of an Indian at all, I would never take 
tbb place that is yours, in a wigwam." 
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June made no answer, but ehe looked gratiiiedy and even 
grateful. She knew that few, perhaps no Indian girl, witbin 
the circle of Arrowhead's acquaintance, could compare with 
herself in personal attractions ; and though it might suit her 
husband to marry a dozen wives, she knew of no one, beside 
Mabel, whose influence she could really dread. So keen an 
interest, however, had she taken in the beauty, winning man- 
ners, kindness, and feminine gentleness of our heroine, that 
when jealousy came to chiil these feelings, it had rather lent 
strength to that interest, and, under its wayward influence, 
had actually been one of the strongest of the incentives that 
had induced her to risk so much, in order to save her ima- 
ginary rival from the consequences of the attack that she so 
well knew was about to take place. In a word, June, with 
IPWt&'s keenness of perception, had detected Arrowhead's 
admiration of Mabel, and instead of feeling that harrowing 
jealousy that might have'rendered her rival hateful, as would 
have b^n apt to be the case with a woman unaccustomed to 
defer to the superior rights of the lordly sex, she had studied 
the looks and character of the pale-face beauty, until, meet- 
ing with nothing to repel her own feelings, but everything to 
encourage them, she had got to entertain an admiration and 
love for her, which, though certainly very different,* was 
scarcely less strong than that of her husband's. Arrow- 
head himself had sent her to warn Mabel of the coming dan- 
ger, though he was ignorant that she had stolen upon the 
island, in the rear of the assailants, and was now entrenched 
in the citadel along with the object of their joint care. On 
the contrary, he supposed, as his wife had said, that Cap and 
Muir were in the block-house with Mabel, and that the 
attempt to repel him and his companions had been made by 
the men. 

«* June sorry, * the I41y,' " for so the Indian, in her poeti- 
cal language, had named our heroine— " June sorry, the 
Lily no marry Arrowhead. His wigwam big, and a great 
chief must get wives enough to fill it." 

" I thank you, June, for this preference, which is not ac- 
cording to the notions of us white women," returned Mabel, 
smiling in spite of the fearful situation in which she was 
placed ; "but I may not, probably never shall, marry at all.** 
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"Must have good husband," said June — "marry Eau- 
douce, if do'nt like Arrowhead." 

" June ! this is not a fit subject for a girl who scarce knows 
if she is to live another hour, or not. I would obtain some 
signs of my dear uncle's being alive, and safe, if possible." 

*' June go see." 

"Can you ? — will you 1 — would it be safe for you to be 
seen on the island — is your presence known to the warriors, 
and would they be pleased to find a woman on the war-path 
with them ?" 

All this, Mabel asked in rapid connection, fearing that the 
answer might not be as she wished. She had thought it ex- 
traordinary that June should be of the party, and, improba- 
ble as it seemed, she had fancied that the woman had covertly 
followed the Iroquois in her own canoe, and had got in their 
advance, merely to give her the notice which had, probably, 
saved her life. But in all this she was mistaken, as June, in 
her imperfect manner, now found means to let her know. 

Arrowhead, though a chief, was in disgrace with his own 
people, and wa§ acting with the Iroquois, temporarily, though 
with a perfect understanding. He had a wigwam, it is true, 
but was seldom in it ; feigning friendship for the English, he 
had passed the summer ostensibly in their service, while he 
was, in truth, acting for the French, and his wife journeyed 
with him in his many migrations, most of the distances being 
passed over in canoes. In a word, her presence wfts no 
secret, her husband seldom moving without her. Enough of 
this to embolden Mabel to wish that her friend might go out, 
to ascertain the fate of her uncle, did June succeed in letting 
the other know; and it was soon- settled betw^een them, that 
the Indian woman should quit the block-house with that object, 

e moment a favourable opportunity offered. 

They first examined the island, as thoroughly as their po- 
sition would allow, from the diflferent loops, and found that 
its conquerors were preparing for a feast, having seized upon 
the provisions of the English, and rifled the huts. Most of 
the stores were in the block-house, but enough were found 
outside, to reward the Indians for an attack that had been 
attended by so little risk. A party had already removed the 
dead bodies, and Mabel saw that their arms were collected 
in a pile, near the spot chosen for the banquet. June sug- 
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gested that, by some signs which she understood, the dead, 
tiiemselves, were carried into a thicket, and ^ther buried, or 
concealed from view. None of the more prominent objects 
on the island, however, were disturbed, it being the desire of 
the conquerors to lure the party of the serjeant into an am- 
bush, on its return. June made her companion observe a 
man in a tree, a look-oul, as she said, to give timely notice 
of the approach of any boat, although the departure of the 
expedition being so recent, nothing bat some unexpected event 
would be likely to bring it back so soon. There did not ap- 
pear to be any intention to attack the block^honse imme^ 
diately ; but every indication, as understood by June, rather 
showed that it was the intention of the Indians to keep it be- 
sieged until the return of the Serjeant's party, lest the signs 
of an assault should give a warning to eyes as practised as 
those of Pathfinder. The boat, however, had been secured, 
and was removed to the s\yot where the canoes of the Indians 
were hid in the bushes. 

June now announced her intention to join her friends, the 
moment being particularly favourable for her to quit the 
block-house. Mabel felt some distrust as th6y descended the 
ladder; but, at the next instant, she was ashamed of ^he 
feeling, as unjust to her companion, and unworthy of her- 
self: and, by the time they both stood on the ground, her 
confidence was restored. The process of unbarring the door 
was. conducted with the utmost caution; and when the last 
bar was ready to be turned, June took her stsflion near the 
spot where the opening must necessarily be. The bar was 
just turned free of the brackets — the door was opened merely 
wide enough to allow her body to pass, and June glided 
through the space. Mabel closed the door agaia, with a con- 
vulsive movement; and, as the bar turned into its place, hei 
heart beat audibly. She then felt secure ; and the two other 
bars were turned down in a more deliberate manner. When 
all was fast again, she ascended to the first floor, where, alone, 
she could get a glimpse of what was going on without. 

Long, and painfully melancholy hours passed, during 
which Mabel h^d no intelligence from June. She heard the 
yells of the savages ; for liquor had carried them beyond the 
bounds of precaution : occasionally caught glimpses of their 
mad or/jics through the loops, and, at all times, was con 
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scious of their fearful presence, by sounds and sights that 
would have chilled the blood of one who had not so lately 
witnessed scenes so much more terrible. Toward the middle 
of the day, she fancied she saw a white man on the island, 
though his dress and wild appearance at first made her take 
him for a newly arrived savage. A view of his face, al- 
though it was swarthy naturally, and much darkened by 
exposure, left no doubt that her conjecture was true; and 
she felt as if there was now one of a species more like her 
own present, and one to whom she might appeal for succour 
in the last emergency. Mabel little knew, alas ! how small 
was the influence exercised by the whites over their savage 
allies, when the latter had begun to taste of blood ; or how 
slight, indeed, was the disposition to divert them from their 
cruelties. 

The day seemed a month, by Mabel's computation ; and 
the only part of it that did not drag wete the minutes spent 
in prayer. She had recourse to this relief from time to time ;- 
and at each effort, she found her spirit firnrjer, her mind more 
tranquil, and her tendency to resignation more confirmed. 
^he understood the reasoning of June ; and believed it high- 
ly probable that the block- house would be left unmolested 
until the return of her father, in order to entice him into an 
ambuscade ; and she felt much less apprehension of imme- 
diate danger, in consequence: but the future offered little 
ground of hope ; and her thoughts had already begun to cal- 
culate the chances of her captivity. At such moments. 
Arrowhead, and his oflensive admiration, filled a prominent 
place in the back-ground ; for our heroine well knew that 
the Indians usually carried off to their villages, for the pur- 
poses of adoption, such captives as they did not slay ; and 
that many instances had* occurred, in which individuals of 
her sex had passed the remainder of their lives in the wig- 
wams of their conquerors. Such thoughts as these inva- 
riably drove her to her knees, and to her prayers. 

While the light lasted, tha situation of our heroine was 
sufficiently alarming, but as the shades of evening gradually 
gathered over the island, it became fearfully appalling. By 
this time, the savages had wrought themselves up to the 
point of fljry, for they had possessed themselves of all the 
liquor of the English, and their outcries and gesticulations 
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w^re those of men truly possessed of evil spirits. AU the 
efforts of their French leader to restrain them, were entirely 
fruitless, and he had wisely withdrawn to an adjacent island, 
where he had a sort of bivouac, that he might. keep at a sale 
distance from friends so apt to run into excesses. Before quit- 
ting the spot, however, this officer, at great risk to his own 
life, had succeeded in extinguishing the fire, and in securing 
the ordinary means to relight it. This precaution he took, 
lest the Indians should burn the block-house, the preservation 
of which was necessary to the success of his future plans. 
He would gladly have removed all the arms, also, but this 
he found impracticable, the warriors clinging to their knives 
and tomahawks with the tenacity of men who regarded a 
point of honour, as long as a faculty was left; and to carry 
off the rifles, and leave behind him the very weapons that 
were generally used on such occasions, would have been an 
idle expedient. The extinguishing of the fire, proved to be 
.the most prudent measure, for no sooner was the officer's 
back turned, than one of the warriors, in fact, proposed to 
fire the block-house. Arrowhead had also withdrawn from 
the group of drunkards, as soon as he found that they were 
losing their senses, and had taken possession of a hut, wliere 
he had thrown himself on the straw, and sought the rest that 
two wakeful and watchful nights had rendered necessary. It 
followed that no one was left among- the Indians to care for 
Mabel, if indeed any knew of her existence at all ; and the 
proposal of the drunkard was received with yells of delight 
by eight or ten more, as much intoxicated and habitually as 
brutal as himself. 

This was the fearful moment for Mabel. The Indians, in 
their present condition, were reckless of any rifles that the 
block-house might hold, though they did retain dim recollec- 
tions of its containing living beings, an additional incentive to 
their enterprise, and they approached its base whooping 
and leaping like demons. As yet they were excited, not 
overcome by the liquor they had drunk. . The first attempt 
was made at the door, against which they ran in a body ; but 
the solid structure, which was built entirely of logs, defied 
their efforts. The rush of a hundred men, with the same 
object, would have boen useless. This Mabel, however, did 
not know, and her heart seemed to leap into her mouth, as 
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«hfe heftlfcl the h^ty shock, at each wtieWdd effert. At 
i^gth, when she found that the door resisted these assault, 
aa if it were of stone, neither trembliDg, tior yielding, and 
only betraying itii not being a part of the wall, by ratthiig a 
little OB its heavy hinges, her courage revived, and she seized 
the first tnofnent of a cessation, to look, down through the 
loop, in order, if possible, to learn the extent of her danger. 
A silence, for which it wis not easy to account, stimulated 
he9 cunosity, tor nothing is so alarming to those who are 
conscious of the pt^sence of imminent danger, as to be un* 
JBtMe to trace- it$ approach. 

Mabel ibund that two or three of the Iroquois had been 
raking the embers, where they had found a few small coals, 
nnd with these they were endeavouring to light a fire. The 
interest with which they laboured, the hope of destroying, 
and the force of habit enabled them to act intelligently and 
in onison, so long as their fell object was kept in view. A 
white man would have abandoned the attempt to light a fire 
in despair, with coals that came out of the ashes resembling 
sparks, but these children of the forests had many expedients 
that wet^ unknown to civilization. By the aid of a few dry 
leaves, which they alone knew where to seek, a blaze was 
finally kindled, and then the addition of a few light sticks 
made sure of the advantage that had been obtained. When 
Mabet stooped dowrt over the loop, the TiidianvS were making 
a pile of brush against the door, and as she remained gazing 
at their proceedings, she saw the twigs ignite, the flame dart 
from branch to branch, until the whole pile was cracking and 
snapping under a bright blaze. The Indians now gave a 
yell of triumph and returned to their companions, well assured 
that the work of destruction was commenced. Mabel re- 
mained looking down, scarcely able to tear herself away 
from the spot, so intense and engrossing was the interest she 
felt in the progress of the fire. As the pile kindled through- 
out, however, the flames mounted, until they flashed so near 
her eyes, as to compel her to retreat. Just as she reached 
the opposite. side of the room, to which she had retired in her 
alarm, a forked stream shot up through the loop-hole, the lid 
of whioh she had left open, and illuminated the rude apart- 
ment, with Mabel and her desolation. Our heroine now 
naturally enough supposed that her hour was come, for the 
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door, the only means of retreat, had beea bloeked up by Uw 
brush and fijpe, with hellish* ingenuity, and she addressed her- 
self, as she believed for the last time, to her Maker in prayer. 
Her eyes were closed, and fi>r nx>re than a minute her spirit 
was abstracted ; but the interests of the world too.strongly 
divided her feelings, to be altogether suppressed ; and wboi 
they involuntarily opened again, she perceived that the streak 
of flame was no longer flaring in the room, though the wood 
around the little aperture had kindled, and the blaze was 
slowly mounting under the impulsion of a current of air that 
sucked inward. A barrel of water stood in a cornery and 
Mabel, acting more by instinct than by reason, caught up a 
vessel, filled it, and pouring it on the wood with a trembling 
hand, succeeded in extinguishing the fire, at that particular 
spot. The smoke prevented her from looking down again, 
for a couple of minutes ; but when she did, her heart beat 
high with delight and hope, at finding that the pile of biasing 
brush had been overturned and scattered, and that water had 
been thrown on the logs of the door, which were still smo- 
king, though no longer burning. 

^' Who is there 1" said Mabel, with her mouth at the loop. 
" What friendly hand has a merciful Providence sent to my 
succour ?" 

A light footstep was audible below, and one of those gentle 
pushes at the door was heard, which just moved the massive 
beams on the hinges. 

" Who wishes to enter? — ^Is it you, dear, dear uncle?" 

** Salt-water no here. St. Lawrence sweet water,'* waa 
the answer, " Open quick — want to come in." 

The step of Mabel was never lighter, or her movements 
more quick and natural, than while she was descending the 
ladder and turning the bars, for all her motions were earnest 
and active. This time she thought only of her escape, and 
she opened the door with a rapidity that did not admit of cau- 
tion. Her first impulse was to rush into the open air, in the 
blind hopQ-of quitting the block-bouse, but June repulsed 
the attempt, and, entering, she coolly barred the door again, 
before she would notice MabePs eager efforts to embrace her. 

" Bless you — bless you, June," cried our heroine most fer- 
vently — " you are sent by Providence to be my guardian 
angel !" 
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«* No hug so tight — " answered the Tuscarora woman. — 
«* Pate-face woman all cry, or all laugh. Let June fasten 
door." 

Mabel became more rational, and in a few minutes the two 
were again in the upper room, seated as before, hand in hand, 
ail feeling of distrust or rivalry between them, being ban- 
ished on the one side Iby the consciousness of favours received, 
and on the other by the consciousness of favours conferred. 

" Now tell me, June," Mabel commenced, as soon as she 
had given and received one warm embrace, " have you seen 
or h^rd aught of my poor uncle ?" 

" Don't know. No one see him ; no one hear him ; no 
<me know any t'ing. Salt-water run into river, I t'ink, for 
I DO find him. Quarter- Master gone too. I look, and look, 
and look ; but no see 'em, one, t'other, no where." 

" Blessed be God ! They must have escaped, though the 
means are not known to us. I thought I saw a Frenchman 
on the island, June ?" 

" Yes — ^French captain come, but he go away, too. Plenty 
of Indian on island." 

"Oh! June, June, are there no means to prevent my be- 
loved father from filing into the hands of his enemies ?" 

** Don't know ; t'ink dat warriors wait in ambush, and 
Yengeese must lose scalp." 

** Surely, surely, June, you, who have done so much for 
the daughter, will not refuse to help the father !" 
. "Don't know fader — don't love fader. June help her 
own people, help Arrowhead — husband love scalp." 

" June, this is not yourself! I cannot, will not believe, that 
you wish to see our men murdered 1" 

June turned, her dark eyes quietly on Mabel, and, for a 
moment, her look was stern, though it was soon changed into 
one of melancholy compassion. 

" Lily, Yengeese girl ?" she said, as one asks a question. 

*' Certainly, and as a Yengeese girl, I would save my 
countrymen from slaughter." 

" Very good — if can. June no Yengeese ; June Tuscarora 
-—got Tuscarora husband — Tuscarora heart -.— Tuscarora 
feeling — all over Tuscarora. Lily wouldn't run and tell 
French that her fader was coming to gain victory ?" 

'•Perhapji not,*' returned Mab'.i, pressing a hand on a 
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brain that telt bewildered^ — " perhaps not ; but you serve me, 
aid me — have saved me, June ! Why have you done this,, tf 
you only feel as a Tuscarora ?" 

" Don't only feel as Tuscarora— ^feel as girl — feel as 
squaw. Love pretty Lily, and put it in my bosora." 

Mabel melted into tears, and she pressed the afiectlpnate 
creature to her heart. It was near a minute before she could 
renew the discourse, but then she succeed^ in speakiog nK>rd 
calmly and with greater coherence. 

" Let me know the worst, June ;" she saiid.. i* To-ni^t, 
your people are feasting; what do they intend to do to- 
morrow ?" 

"Don't know — afraid to see Arrowhead -7- afraid t/o ask 
question — I'ink hide avvayj till Y^ngeese come back." 

"Will they not attempt any thing against the bloek-housel 
JTou have seen what they can. threaten if they will!" 

" Too much rum. Arrowhead sleep, or bo dare ; Freadi 
captain gone away, or no dare. All go to sleep, now." 

" And you think I am safe for this night, at least ?" 

" Too much rum. If Lily like June, might dp ^luch fbr 
her people." 

. "I am like you, June, if £^ wish to serve nay country noeq 
can make a resemblance with one as courageous a? your- 
self." 

" No — no — no" — muttered June, in a low voice ; " no got 
heart, and June no let you, if had. June's moder prisoner 
once, and warriors got drunk ; moder tonnahawked 'em all. 
Such the way red-skin women do, when people in dan^r 
and want scalp." 

" You say what is true," returned Mabel, shuddering, and 
unconsciously dropping June's hand. " I cannot do that 
I have neither the strength, the courage, nor the will to dip 
my hands in blood." 

"T'ink that too; then stay where you be — Uock-hoose 
good — got no scalp." 

" You believe, then, that T am safe here, at least until my 
father and his people return ?" 

"Know so. No dare touch block-house in momiDg. 
Hark ! all still now — drink rum till head fall down, and 
sleep like log." 

" Might I not escape ? Are there not several canoes on 
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the island 1 — ^might I not get one, and go and give my father 
botice of what has happened?" 

" Know how to paddle?" demanded June, glancing her eye 
furtively at her companion. 

" Not so well as yours^f, perhaps ; but enough to get out 
of sight before morning." 

" What do then ? — couldn't paddle six — ten — eight mile !" 

" I do not know ; I would do much to warn my father, 
and the excellent Pathfinder, and all the rest, of the danger 
they are in." 

"Like Pathfinder?" 

*' All like him who know him — you would like him, nay, 
love him, if you only knew his heart I" 

" No like him, at all. Too good rifle — too good eye- 
too much shoot Iroquois, and June's people. Must get his 
scalp if can." 

" And I must save it, if I can, June. In this respect, then, 
we are opposed to each other. I will go and find a canoe 
the instant they are all asleep, and quit the island." 

'* No can — June won't let you. Call Arrowhead." 

"June ! you would not betray me — you could not give 
me up, afler all you have done for me V^ 

" Just so," returned June, making a backward gesture with 
her hamd, and speaking with a warmth and earnestness 
Mabel had never witnessed in her before. " Call Arrowhead 
in loud voice. One call from wife, wake a warrior up. 
June no let Lily help enemy — no let Indian hurt Lily." 

" I understand you, June, and feel the nature and justice 
of your sentiments ; and, after all, it were better that I should 
remain here, for I have most probably overrated my strength. 
But, tell me one thing : if my uncle comes in the night, and 
asks to be admitted, you will let me open the door of the 
block-house that he may enter." 

" Sartain — he prisoner here, and June like prisoner, better 
than scalp ; scalp gdod for honour, prisoner good for feeling. 
But, Salt-water hide so close, he don't know where he be, 
himself." 

Here June laughed, in her girlish mirthful way, for to her, 
scenes of violence were too familiar to leave impressions suf- 
ficiently deep to change her natural character. A long and 
discursive dialogue now followed, in whieh Mabel endeavoured 
11* 
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lo obtan ckaier notioDs of her actual Bifimtitm, under a fate 
hope that she might possibly be enabled to turn some ot the 
facts she thus learned, to advantage. June answered all her 
interrogatories, simply, but with a caution which showed she 
fully distinguished between that which was immaterial, and 
that which might endanger the safety, or embarrass the future 
operations of her friends. Ocgr heroine was incapable of 
making an attempt to entrap her companion, though she 
plainly perceived, that, could she have been guilty of the 
meanness, she would have found the undertaking one of ex- 
treme difficulty. June, however, was not required to exercise 
more than a discreet discrimination about what she revealed ; . 
and the substance of the information she gave, may be siun- 
med up as follows. 

Arrowhead had long been in communication with the 
French, though this was the first occasion on which he had 
ever, entirely, thrown aside the mask. He no looger in- 
tended to trust himself among the English, for he had disco* 
vered traciss of distrust, particularly in Pathfinder ; and with 
Indian bravado, ha now rather wished to blazon than to 
conceal his treachery. He had led the party of warriors, in 
the attack on the island, subject, however, to the supervision 
of the Frenchman who has been mentioned, though June 
declined saying whether he had been the means of discover* 
ing the position of a place, that had been thought to be so 
concealed from the eyes of the enemy, or not. On this point, 
she would say. nothiAg ; but she admitted that she and her 
husband had been watching the departure of the Scuds at the 
time they were overtaken, and captured by th^ cutter. The 
French had obtained their information of the precise position 
of the station, but very recently ; and Mabel felt a pang, like 
that of some sharp instrument, piercing her heart, when she 
thought that there were covert allusions of the Indian woman, 
which would convey the meaning that the intelligence had 
come from a pale-face, in the employment of Duncan of 
Lundie. This was intimated, however^ rather than said ; and 
when Mabel had time to reflect on her companion's words, 
and to remember how sententious and brief her periods were, 
she found room to hope that she had misunderstood her, and 
that Jasper Western would yet come out of the affair, freed 
from every injurious imputation. 
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Juae ii6 not liesitale to confess Uiat nhe had been sent to 
the island, to ascertain the precise number, and the occupa- 
tions of those who had been lefl on it, though she also be- 
trayed, in her naive way, that the wish to serve Mabel, had 
induced her, principally^ to consent to come. In consequence 
of her report, and information otherwise obtained, the enemy 
was aware of precisely the force that could be brought against 
them*; they also knew the number of men that had gone with 
Serjeant Dunham, and were acquainted with the object he had 
in view, though they were ignorant of the spot where he ex- 
pected to meet the French boats. It would have been a 
pleasant sight to witness the eager desire of each of these two 
sincere females, to ascertain all that might be of consequence 
to their respective friends ; and yet the native delicacy, with 
which each refrained from pressing the other to make reve- 
lations that would have been improper, as well as the sensi- 
tive, almost intuitive, feeling, witb which each avoided saying 
aught that might prove injurious to her own nation : as re- 
spects each otl^r, there was perfect confidence ; as regarded 
their respective people, entire fidelity. June was quite as 
anxious, as Mabel could be on any other point, to know 
where the serjeant had gone, and when he was expected to 
return ; but she abstained from putting the question, with a 
delicacy that would have done honour to the highest civiliza' 
tion; nor did she once frame any other inquiry, in a way to 
lead, indirectly, to a betrayal of the much-desired informa- 
tion, on that particular point; though, when Mabel, of her 
own accprd, touched on any matter that might, by possibility, 
throw a light on the subject, she listened with an intentness 
that almost suspended respiration. 

In this manner, the hours passed away unheeded; for 
both were too much interested to think of rest. Nature as- 
serted her rights, however, towards morning; and Mabd 
was persuaded to lie down on one of the straw beds provided 
for the soldiers, where she soon fell into a deep sleep. June 
lay near her ; and a quiet reigned on the whole island, as 
profound as if the dominion of the forest had never been in* 
vaded by man. 

When Mabel awoke, the light of the sun was streaming in 
through the loop-holes ; and she found that the day was con* 
siderably advanced. June still lay near her» sleeping 
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tranquilly as if she repined on — we will not say down, for 
the sujierior civilization of our own times repudiates the 
simile — but on a French mattress ; and as profoundly as if 
she had never experienced concern. The movenf)«its of 
Mabel, notwithstanding, soon awakened one so accustomed 
to vigilance ; and then the two took a survey of what was 
passing around them, by means of the friendly apertures. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

"What had the Eternall Maker need of thee, 
The world in his continuall course to keepe, 
That doest all things deface ? ne lettest see 
The bcautie of his worke ? Indeede in sleepe, 
The 8k>uthfull body that- doth love to steepe 
His lustlesse linibs, and drowne bis baser mind, 
Doth praise thee ofl, and oil from Stygian deepe, 
Calles thee his goddesse, in his errour blind, 
And great dame Nature's hand-maide, chearing every kind.** 

Faerie Quesn. 

The tranquillity of the previous night was not contradicted 
by the movements of the day. Although Mabel and June went 
to every loop-hole, not a sign of the presence of a living being 
on the island was at first to be seen, themselves excepted. 
There was a smothered fire on the spot where McNab and 
his comrades had cooked, as if the smoke that curled up- 
wards from it was intended as a lure to the absent ; and all 
around the huts had been restored to former order and 
arrangement. Mabel started involuntorily, when her eye at 
length fell on a group of three men, dressed in the scarlet of 
the 5dth, seated on the grass, in lounging attitudes, as if they 
chatted in listless security ; and her blood curdled, as, on a 
second look, she traced the bloodless faces and glassy eyes 
of the dead. They were quite near the block-house; so near, 
indeed, as to have been overlooked at the first eager inquiry : 
and there was a mocking levity in their postures and ges- 
tures, for their limbs were stiffening in diflferent attitudes, 
intended to resemble iifei at which the soul revolted. 9till> 



horriUe as these objects were to those near enough to dis* 
cover the frightful discrepancy between their assumed and 
their real characters, the arrangement had been made with 
an art that would have deceived a negligent observer, at 
the distance of a hundred yards. After catefully exam- 
ining the shores of the island, June pointed out to her com^ 
panion the fourth soldier, seated with his feet hangisg over 
the water, his back fastened to a sapling, find holding a fish- 
ing-rod in his hand. The scalpless heads were covered with 
the caps, and all appearance of blood had been carefully 
washed from each countenance. 

Mabel sickened at this sight, which not only did so much 
violence to all her notions of propriety, but which was in it- 
self so revolting, and so opposed to natural feeling. She 
withdrew to a seat, and hid her face in her apron for several 
minutes, until a low call from June again drew her to a loopi- 
hole. The latter then pointed out the body of Jennie, seem- 
ingly standing in the door of a hut, leaning forward as if to 
look at the group of men, her cap fluttering in the wind, and 
her hand grasping a broom. The distance was too great to 
distinguish the features very accurately ; but Mabel fancied 
that Uie jaw had been depressed, as if to distort the mouth 
into a sort of horrible laugh. 

" June ! June 1" she exclaimed, " this exceeds all I have 
ever heard, or imagined as possible, in the treachery and 
••tifices of your people." 

" Tuscarora very cunning ;*' said June, in a way to show 
that she rather approved of, than condemned, the uses to 
which the dead bodies had been applied. <^ Do soldier no 
harm now ; do Iroquois good ; got the scalp, first ; now 
make bodies work. By and by, burn 'em." 

This speech told Mabel how far she was separated from 
her friend in character ; and it was several minutes before 
she could again address her. But this temporary aversk)n 
was lost on June, who set about preparing their simple break- 
fast, in a way to show how insensible she was to feelings in 
others, that her own habits taught her to discard. Mabel 
ate sparingly, and her companion as if nothing had hap^ 
pened. Then they had leisure again for their thoughts, and 
for further surveys of the island. Our heroine, though de- 
voured with a feverish desire to be always at the loops, hoU 
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dom went that ^m did not immediately quit them in disgust, 
though compelled by her apprehensions to retnm again in a 
lew minutes, called by the rustling of leaves, or the sighing 
of the wind. It was, indeed, a solemn thing, to look out 
upon that deserted spot, peopled by the dead in the panoply 
of the living, and thrown into the attitudes and acts of care- 
less merriment and rude enjoyment. The effect on our he- 
roine was much a§ if she had found herself an observer of 
the revelries of demons. 

Throughout the livelong day, not an Indian nor a French- 
man was to be seen, and night closed over the frightful hot 
silent masquerade, with the steady and unalterable progress 
with which the earth obeys her laws, indi^ren.t to the p^ty 
actors, and petty scenes, that are in daily bustle and daily 
occurrence on her bosom. The night was far more quiet 
4ban that which had preceded it, and Mabel slept with an 
increasing confidence, for she now felt satisfied that her own 
fate would not be decided until the return of her father. The 
following day he was expected, however, and when our he- 
roine awoke, she ran eagerly to *the loops in order to ascer- 
tain the state of the weather and the aspect of the skies, as 
well as ihr condition of the island. There lounged the fearful 
group cij liip- grass; the fisherman still hung over the water, 
seemingly intent on his sport ; and the distorted countenance 
of Jennie glared from out the hut, in horrible cx>ntortions. 
But the weather had changed. The wind blew fresh from 
the southward, and though the air was bland, it was filled 
with the elements of storm. 

" This grows more and more difficult to bear, June," Ma- 
bel said, when she led the window. <^ I could even prefer to 
see the enemy, than to look any longer on this (earful array 
of the dead." 

" Hush ; — ^here they come. June thought hear a cry, like 
a warrior's shout when he take a scalp." 

" What mean you ! — ^There is no more butchery 1 There 
can be no more." 

'^Salt-water!" exclaimed June, laughing, as she stood 
peeping through a loop-hole. 

** My dear uncle 1 — ^Thank God, he then lives. — Oh ! June 
•-^June, you will not let them harm himV^ 
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. ** June poor sqaaw.— What waarrior t'ink of what she aiiy ? 
Anrowhead hriog Utn heie.^' 

By this time Mabei was at a }oop, and, sure enough, there 
were Cap and the Quarter-Master in the hands of the Indians^ 
eight or ten of whom were conducting them to the foot of (he 
block ; for, by this captore, the « enemy now well knew that 
there could be no man in the building. Mabel scarcely 
bftsathed until the whole party stood ranged directly before 
the door^ when she was rejoiced to see that the French offi* 
cer was among them. A low conversation followed, in 
which both the white leader and Arrowhead spoke earnestly 
to their captives, when the Quarter-Master called out to her, 
in a vcHce k)Ud enough to be beard. 

** Pretty Mabel !— Pretty Mabel I" he said—" look out of 
one of the loop*hoies, and pity our condition. We are 
threatened with instant death, unless you open the door 16 
the conquerors. Relent then, or we'll no be wearing our 
scalps half an hour from this blessed moment P* 

Mabel thought there were mockery and levity in this, ap* 
peal, and its manner rather fortified than weakextt»d her reso- 
lution to hold the place as long as possible. 

" Speak to me, uncle," she said, with her mouth at a loop, 
**and tell me what T ought to do.'* 

" Thank God ! — thank God !" ejaculated Cap : " the sound 
of your sweet voice, Magnet, lightens my heart of a heavy 
load, for I feared you had shared the fate of poor Jennie. 
My breast has felt the last four-and-twenty hours as if a ton 
of kentledge had been stowed in it. You ask me what you 
ought to do, child, and I do not know how to advise you» 
though you are my own sister's daughter ! The most I can 
say, just now, my poor girl, is most heartily to curse the 
day you or I ever saw this bit of fresh water." 

" But, uncle, is your life in danger— do you think I ought 
to open the door ?" 

" A round turn, and two half-hitches make a fast belay : 
and I would counsel no one, who is out of the hands of these 
devils, to unbar or unfasten any thing, in order to fall into 
them. As to the Quarter-Master and myself, we are both 
elderly men, and not of much account to mankind in general, 
as honest Pathfinder would say ; and it can make no great 
odds to him, whether he balances the purser's books this year 
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or tbe next ; «nd as for mywi f, why, if I were on tbe sot- 
board, I should know what to do— ^nit up fa&re, is tbia wafery 
wilderness, I can only say, that if i wetehehind that ^tof a 
bulwark, it would take a ^ood deal of Indian l<^:ic to rowae 
me out of it." 

** You '11 no be minding all your imde says, pietty Mabei," 
put in Muir, *^for distress is obviously fast unisettling bis 
faculties, and he is far from calculating all the necessities of the * 
emergency. We are in the hands, lu&re, of very considerate 
and gentlemanly pairsons, it must be acknowledged, and one 
has Kttle occasion to apprehend disagreeable violence. The 
casualties that have occurred, are the common incidents of 
war, and can no change our sentiments of thcT enenoy, for 
they are far from indicating that any injustice will be done 
the prisoners. I 'm sure that neither Master Cap, nor myself, 
hks any cause of complaint, since we have given onrsdves 
Qp to Master Arrowhead, who reminds me of a Roman, or a 
Spartan, by his virtues and moderation ; but ye 'II beremem* 
bering that usages differ, and that our scalps may be lawful 
sacrifices to appease the manes of fallen foes, unless you 
save them by capitulation." 

** I shall do wiser to keep within the block*house, until the 
fate of the island is settled," returned Mabel. *' Our enemies 
can feel no concern oil account of one like m^, knowing that 
I can do them no harm ; and I greatly prefer to remain here 
as more befitting my sex, and years." 

" If nothing but your convenience were concerned, Mabei, 
we should all cheerfully acquiesce in your wishes ; but these 
gentlemen fancy that the work will aid their o'perations, and 
they have a strong desire to possess it. To be frank with 
you, finding myself, and your uncle, in a very peculiar situ- 
ation, I acknowledge that, to avert consequences, I have as- 
sumed the power that belongs to His Majesty's commission, 
and entered into a verbal capitulation, by which I have enga- 
ged to give up the blook*house, and the whole island. It is 
the fortune of war, and must be submitted to ; so open the 
door, pretty Mabel, forthwith, and confide yourself to the 
care of those who know how to treat beauty and virtue in 
distress. There's no courtier in Scotland more complaisant 
than this chief, or who is more familiar with the laws of. de- 
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"No leave block-house," muttered June, who stodd at 
Mabel's side, attentive to all that passed. ** Biockohouse good ; 
got no scalp." 

Our heroine might have yielded, but for this appeal ; for it 
began to appear to her, that the wisest course would be to 
conciliate the enemy by concessions, instead of exasperating 
them by resistance. They must know that Muir and her 
uncle were in their power ; that there was no* man in the 
building ; and she fancied they might proceed to batter down 
the door, or to cut their way through the logs with axes, if 
she obstinately refused to give them peaceable admission, 
since there was no longer any reason to dread the rifie. But 
the words of June induced her to hesitate ; and the earnest 
pressure of the hand, and entreating looks of her companion, 
strens^thened a resolution that was falterin<'. 

" No prisoner yet, whispered June — " let 'em make pris- 
oner, before 'ey take prisoner — talk big ; June manage 'em." 

Mabel now began to parfey more resolutely with Muir, for 
her uncle seemed disposed to quiet his conscience by holding 
his tongue ; and she plainly intimated that it was not her in- 
tention to yield the building. 

You forget the capitulation, Mistress Mabel," said Muir ; 
the honour of one of His Majesty's servants is concerned ; 
and the honour of His Majesty, through his servant. You 
will remember the finesse and delicacy that belong to mili- 
tary honour 1" 

*' I know enough, Mr. Muir, to understand that you have 
no command in this expedition, and, therefore, can have no 
right to yield the block- house ; and I remember, moreover, 
to have heard my dear father say, that a prisoner loses all 
his authority, for the time being." 

" Rank sophistry, pretty Me^bel, and treason to the king, 
as well as dishonouring his commission, and discrediting his 
name. You'll no be persevering in your intentions, when 
your better judgment has had leisure to reflect,* and to make 
conclusions, on matters and circumstances." 

" Ay," put in Cap, " this is a circumstance, and be d d 

to it !" 

" No mind what 'e uncle say," ejaculated Jime, who was 
occupied in a far corner of the room. " Block-house good 
got no scalp." 

Vol. II 12 
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<* I filiaU Temain as I am, Mr. Muir, until I get aome 
tidiDgs of my father. He will retam in the ooorse of the 
next ten days." 

^* Ah 1 Mabel, this artifice will no deceive the ^lemy, who, 
by means that would be unintelligiUe, did not our suspicions 
rest on an unhappy young man with too much plausibility, 
are familiar with all our doings and plans, and well know 
that the sun will not set before the worthy serjeant and his 
companions will be in their power. Aweel ! Submission to 
Providence is truly a Christian virtue !" 

**• Mr. Muir, you appear to be deceived in the strength of 
this work, and to fancy it weaker than it is. Do you desire 
to see what I cati^ do in the way of defence, if so disposed Y* 

*' I dinna' mind if I do," answered the Quarter-Master, 
who always grew Scotch as he grew interested. 

*^ What do you think of that, then ? — Look at the loop of 
the upper story." 

As soon as Mabel had spdcen, all eyes were turned upward, 
and beheld the muzzle of a rifle cautiously thrust through a 
hole — June having resorted again to a ruse that had already 
proved so successful. The result did not disappoint expecta- 
tion. No sooner did the Indians catch a sight of the fetal 
weapon, than they leaped aside, and, in less than a minute, 
every man among them had sought a cover. The French 
officer kept his eye on the barrel of the piece, in order to as- 
certain that it was not pointed in his particular direction, and 
he coolly took a pinch of snuff. As neither Muir nor Cap 
had any thing to apprehend from the quarter in which the 
others were menaced, they kept their ground. 

'*Be wise, my pretty Mabel, be wise," exclaimed the 
former, "and no be provoking useless contention. In the 
name of all the kings of Al^in, who have ye closeted with 
you in that wooden tower, that seemeth so bloody-minded ? 
There is necromancy about this matter, and all our charac- 
ters may be involved in the explanation." 

" What do ye think of the Pathfinder, Master Muir, for a 
garrison to so strong a post !" cried Mabel, resorting to an 
equivocation that the circumstances rendered very excusable. 
" What will your French and Indian companions think of the 
aim of the Pathfinder's rifle?" 

" Ifear gently on the unfortunate, pretty Mabel, and do 
not confound the king's servants, may Heaven blesd him 
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and all his royal lineage ! with the king's enemies. If Path* 
finder be indeed in the block-house, let him speak, and we 
will hold our negotiations directly with him. He knows UB 
as friends, and we fear no evil at his hands, and least of all 
to myself; for a generous mind is apt to render rivalry in a 
certain interest, a sure ground of respect dnd amity ; since 
admiration of the same woman proves a community of feeling 
and tastes." 

The reliance on Pathfinder's friendship did not extend be- 
yond the Quarter- Master and Cap, however, for even the 
French officer, who had hitherto stood his ground so well, 
shrunk back at the sound of the terrible name. So unwilling 
indeed did this individual, a man of iron nerves, and one 
long accustomed to the dangers of the peculiar warfare in 
which he was engaged, appear to be to remain exposed to 
the assaults of Killdeer, whose reputation throughout ^11 that 
frontier was as well established as that of Marlborough in 
Europe, that he did not disdain to seek a cover, insisting that 
his two prisoners should follow him. Mabel was too glad to 
be rid of her enemies to lament the departure of her friends, 
though she kissed her hand to Cap, through the loop, and 
called out to him in terms of affection as he moved slowly 
and unwillingly away. 

The enemy now seemed disposed to abandon all attempts 
on the block-house, for the present ; and June, who had as- 
cended to a trap in the roof, whence the best view was to be 
obtained, reported that the whole party had assembled to eat, 
on a distant and sheltered part of the island, where Muir and 
Cap were quietly sharing in the good things that were going, 
as if they had no concern on their minds. This information 
greatly relieved Mabel, and she began to turn her thoughts 
again to the means of effecting her own escape, or at least 
of letting her father know of the danger that awaited him. 
The Serjeant was e;cpected to return that afternoon, and she 
knew that, a n^oment gained or lost might decide his &te. 

Three or four hours flew by. The island was again buried 
in a profound quiet, the day was wearing away, and yet 
Mabel had decided on ' nothing. June was in the basement 
preparing their frugal meal, and Mabel herself had ascended 
to the roof, which was provided with a trap that allowed her 
to go out on tlie top of the building, whence she cx>mniandied 
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the best vfew of surrounding objects that the island possessed. 
Still it was limited, and much obstructed by the tops of trees. 
The anxious girl did not dare to trust her person in sight, know, 
ing well that the unrestrained passions of some savage migb. 
induce him to send a bullet through her brain. She merely 
kept her head out of the trap, therefore, whence in the course 
of the afternoon, she made as many surveys of (he diflerent 
channels about the island, as " Anne, sister Anne" took of 
the environs of the castle of Blue Beard. 

The sun had actually set, no intelligence had been received 
from the boats, and Mabel ascended to the roof, to take a 
last look, hoping that the party would arrive in the darkness; 
which would at least prevent the Indians from rendering their 
ambuscade as fatal as it might otherwise prove, and which 
possibly might enable her to give some more intelligible sig- 
nal, by means of fire, than it would otherwise be in her power 
to do. Her eye had turned carefully round the whole hori- 
zon, and she was just on the point of drawing in her person, 
when an object that struck her as new, caught her attention. 
The islands lay grouped so closely, that six or eight diflerent 
channels or passages between them were in view ; and in one 
of the most covered, concealed in a great measure by the 
bushes of the shore, lay, what a second look assured her, 
was a bark canoe. It contained a human being beyond a 
question. Confident that, if an enemy, her signal could do 
no harm, and, if a friend, that it might do good, the eager 
girl waved a little flag towards the stranger, which she had 
prepared for her father, taking care that it should not be seen 
from the island. 

Mabel had repeated her signal eight or ten times in vain, 
and she began to despair of its being noticed, when a sign 
was given in return, by the wave of a paddle, and the man 
so far discovered himself, as to let her see it was Chingach- 
gook. Here, then, at last, was a friend ; one, too, who was 
able, and she doubted not would be willing to aid her I From 
that instant her courage and her spirits revived.- The Mohican 
had seen her ; must have recognised her, as he knew that 
she was of the party ; and no doubt, as soon as it was suffi* 
ciently dark, he would take the steps necessary to release 
her. That he was aware of the presence of the enemy was 
apparent by the great caution he observed, and she had every 
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reliance on his prudence and address. The prineipal difii. 
culty now existed with June, for Mabel had seen too much 
of her fidelity to her own people, relieved as it was by sym* 
pathy for herself, to believe she would consent to a hostile 
Indian's entering the block -house, or indeed to her leaving ity 
with ^ view to defeat Arrowhead's plans. The half hour 
that succeeded the discovery of the presence of the Great 
Serpent, was the most painful of Mabel Dunham's life. She 
saw the means of ejecting all she wished, as it might be 
within reach of her hand, and yet it eluded her grasp. She 
knew June's decision and coolness, notwithstanding all her 
gentleness and womanly feeling, and at last she came reluc- 
tantly to the conclusion that there was no other way of 
attaining her end, than by deceiving her tried companion and 
protector. It was revolting to one as sincere and natural, 
as pure of heart and as much disposed to ingenuousness as 
Mabel Dunham, to practise deception on a friend like June ; but 
her own father's life was at stake, her companion would receive 
no positive injury, and she had feelings and interests directly 
touching herself, that would have removed greater scruples. 

As soon as it was dark, Mabel's heart began to beat 
with violence; and she adopted and changed her plan of 
proceedings, at least a dozen times in the course of a 
single hour. June was always the source of her greatest 
embarrassment ; for she did not well see, firstly, how she 
was to ascertain when Chingachgook was at the door, where 
she doubted not he would soon appear ; and, secondly, how 
she was to admit him, without giving the alarm to her watch* 
ful companion. Time pressed, however; for the Mohican 
might come and go away again, unless she was ready to re- 
ceive him. It would be too hazardous to the Delaware to 
remain lon^ on the island ; and it became absolutely neces- 
sary to determine on some course, even at the risk of choosing 
one that was indiscreet. Afler running over various pro- 
jects in her mind, therefore, Mabel came to her companion, 
and said, with as much calmness as she could assume 

" Are you not afraid, June, now your people believe Path- 
finder is in the block-house, that they will come, and try to 
set it on fire?" 

" No t'ink such t'ing. No burn block-house. Block-house 
good : got no scalp." 
12* 
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" June,' we cannot know. They hid, because they believed 
what I told them of Pathfinder's being with us.'* 

" Believe (ear. Fear come quick, go quick. Fear make 
run away ; wit make come back. Fear make warrior fooi, 
as well as young girl." 

Here June laughed, as her sex is apt to laugh, when any- 
thing particularly ludicrous crosses their youthful fancies. 

" I feel uneasy, June ; and wish you yourself would go 
Up again to the roof, and look out upon the island, to make 
certain that nothing is plotting against us ; you know the 
signs of what your people intend to do better than I." 

" June go, Lily wish ; but very well know that Indian 
sleep : wait for 'e fader. Warrior eat, drink, sleep, all time, 
when don't fight, and go on war-trail. Den never sleep, eat, 
drink — never feel. Warrior sleep, now." 

" God send it may be so : but go up, dear June, and look 
well about you. Danger may* come when we least expect 
it." 

June arose, and prepared to ascend to the roof; but slie 
paused, with her foot on the first round of the ladder. Ma- 
bel's heart beat so violently, that she was fearful its throbs 
would be heard ; and she fancied that some gleamings of her 
real intentions had crossed the mind of her friend. She was 
right, in part ; the Indian woman having actually stopped to 
consider whether there was any indiscretion in what she was 
about to do. At first, the suspicion that Mabel intended to escape 
flashed across her mind ; then she rejected it, on the ground 
that the pale-face had no means of getting ofl^the island, and 
that the block-house was much the most secure place she 
could find. The next thought was, that Mabel had detected 
some sign of the near approach of her father. This idea, 
too, lasted but an instant ; for June entertained some such 
opinion of her companion's ability to understand symptoms 
of this sort — symptoms that had escaped her own sagacity — 
as a woman of high fashion entertains of the accomplish- 
ments of her maid. Nothing else in the same way oflfering, 
she began slowly to mount the ladder. 

Just as she reached the upper floor, a lucky thought sug- 
gested itself to our heroine ; and, by expressing it in a hurried, 
but natural manner, she gained a great advantage in execut- 
ing her projected scheme. 



** I Will go down," she said, ** and listen by the door, June', 
while you are on the roof; and we will thus be on our guard, 
Bt the same time, above and below." 

Though June thought this savoured of unnecessary cau« 
tion, well knowing no one could enter the building, unless 
aided from within, nor any serious danger menace them from 
the exterior, without giving sufficient warning, she attributed 
the proposition to Mabel's ignorance and alarm ; and, as it 
was made apparently with frankness, it was received without 
distrust. By these means, our heroine was enabled to de- 
scend to the door, as her friend ascended to the roof; and 
June felt no unusual inducement to watch her. The dis* 
tance between the two was now too great to admit of conver- 
sation ; and, for three or four minutes, one was occupied in 
looking about her, as well as the darkness would allow, and 
the other, in listening at the door, with as much intentness, 
as if all her senses were absorbed in the single faculty of 
hearing. 

June discovered nothing from her elevated stand ; the 
obscurity, indeed, almost forbade the hope of such a result , 
but it would not be easy to describe the sensation with which 
Mabel thought she perceived a slight and guarded push 
against the door. Fearful that all. might not be as she wish- 
ed, and anxious to let Chingachgook know that she was near, 
she began, though in tremulous and low notes, to sing. So 
profound was the stillness at the moment, that the sound of 
the unsteady warbling ascended to the roof, and in a minute 
June began to descend. A slight tap at the door was heard 
immediately after. Mabel was bewildered, for there was no 
time to lose. Hope proved stronger than fear, and with un- 
steady hands, she commenced unbarring the door. The moc- 
casin of June was heard on the floor above her, when only 
a single bar was turned. The second was released as her 
form reached half-way down the lower ladder. 

" What you do 1" exclaimed June, angrily. — " Run away — 
mad — leave block-house ? Block-house good." — The hands 
of both were on the last bar, and it would have been cleared 
from the fastenings, but for a vigorous shove from without, 
which jammed the wood. A short struggle ensued, though both 
were disinclined to violence. June would probably have 
prevailed, had not another and a more vigorous push from 
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ivUhout forced the bar past the trifling impediinent that held 
it. when the door opened. The forai of a man was seen to 
enter, and both the females rushed up the ladder, as if equally 
afraid of the consequences. The stranger secured the door 
and, first examining the lower room with great care, he cau- 
tiously ascended the ladder. June, as soon as it became 
dark, had closed the loops of the principal Hoor, and lighted 
a candle. By means of this dim taper, then, the two females 
stood in expectation^ waiting to ascertain the person of their 
visiter, whose wary ascent of the ladder was distinctly audi- 
ble, though sufficiently deliberate. It would not be easy to 
say which was the most astonished on finding, when the 
stranger had got through the trap, that Pathfinder stood 
before them? 

'< God be praised !" Mabel exclaimed, for the idea that the 
block-house would be impregnable with such a garrison, at 
once crossed her mind. << Oh ! Pathfinder, what has become 
of my father ?" 

^' The sarjeant is safe, as yet, and victorious, though it is 
not in the gifl of man to say what will be the ind of it. Is 
not that the wife of Arrowhead, skulking in the comer, 
there?" 

" Speak not of ber reproachfully, Pathfinder ; I owe her 
my life — my present security ; — tell me what has happened to 
my father's party, why you are here^^ind I will relate all the 
horrible events that have passed upon this island." 

" Few words will do the last, Mabel ; for one used to Indian 
deviltries needs but little explanations on such a subject. 
Every thing turned out as we had hoped with the expedition, 
for the Sarpent was on the look-out, and he met us with all 
the information heart could desire. We ambushed three 
boats, druv' the Frenchers out of them, got possession and 
sunk them, according to orders, in the deepest part of the 
channel ; and the savages of Upper Canada will fare badly 
ibr Indian goods this winter. Both powder and ball, too, 
will be scarcer among them, than keen hunters and actyve 
warriors may relish. We did not lose a man, or have even 
a skin barked ; nor do I think the inemy sufifered to speak of. 
In short, Mabel, it has been just such an expedition as Iain- 
die likes; much harm to the foe, and little harm to our- 
selves." 
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'* Ah I Pathfinder, I fear when Major Duncan comes to 
hear the whole of the sad tale, he will find reason to regret 
he ever undertoolc the affair !" 

" I know what you mean — I know what you mean ; but, 
by telling my story straight, you will understand it better 
As soon as the sarjeant found himself successful, he sent me 
and the Sarpent off in canoes, to tell you how matters had 
turned out, and he is following with the two boats ; which 
being so much heavier, cannot arrive before morning. I 
parted from Chingachgook this forenoon, it being agreed 
that he should come up one set of channels, and I another, 
to see that the path was clear. I Ve not sten the chief 
since." 

' Mabel now explained the manner in which she had disco- 
vered the Mohican, and her expectation that he would yet 
come to the block-house. 

" Not he — not he I — A regular scout will never get behind 
walls, or logs, so long as he can keep the open air and find 
useful employment. I should not have come myself, Mabel, 
but I promised the sarjeant to comfort you, and to look after 
your safety. Ah's me! I reconnoitred the island with a 
heavy heart this forenoon ; and there was a bitter hour when 
I fancied you might be among the slain." 

*' By what lucky accident were you prevented from paddling 
up boldly to the island, and from falling into the hands of the 
enemy ?" 

" By such an accident, Mabel, as Providence employs to 
tell the hound where to find the deer, and the deer how to 
throw off the hound. No — no — these artifices and deviltries 
with dead bodies, may deceive the soldiers of the 55th, and 
the king's officers ; but they are all lost upon men who hare 
passed their days in the forest. I came down the channel in 
face of the pretended fisherman, and, though the riptyles 
have set up the poor wretch with art, it was not ingenious 
enough to take in a practysed eye. The rod was held too high, 
for the 55 ih have learned to fish at Oswego, if they never knew 
how before ; and then the man was too quiet for one who got 
neither prey nor bite. But we never come in upon a post 
blindly ; and I have lain outside a garrison a whole night, 
because they had changed their sentries and their mode of 
etanding guard. Neither the Sarpent nor myself would bo 
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likely to be taken in by these clumsy coDtrivances, wluch 
were most probably intended for the Scotch, who aie cuniuDg 
enough in some particulars, though any thing but witches 
when Indian sarcumventtons are in the wind." 

** Do you think my father and his men may yet be de* 
ceived ?*' said Mabel, quickly. 

" Not if 1 can prevent it, Mabel. You say the Sarpent is 
on the look-out, too ; so there is a double chance of our suc- 
ceeding in letting him know his danger ; though it is by oo 
means sartain by which channel the party may ocnne.*' 

" Pathfinder," said our heroine solemnly, for the frightful 
scenes she had witnessed had clothed death with unusual 
horrors — "Pathfinder, you have professed love (or me— « 
wish to make me your wife ?" 

" I did ventur' to speak on that subject, Mabel, and the 
sarjeant has even lately said that you are kindly disposed ; 
but I am not a man to persecute the thing I love." 

*' Hear me. Pathfinder — I respect you — honour you — re^ 
vere you — ^save my father from this dreadful death, aqd I 
can worship you. Here is my hand, as a solemn pledge for 
my faith, when you oome to claim it." 

" Bless you — Wess you, Mabel ; this is more than I desarve 
— more, I fear, than I shall know how to profit by, as I 
ought. It was not wanting, however, to make me.sarve the 
sarjeant. We are old comrades, and owe each other a life 
— though I fear me, Mabel, being a father's comrade is not 
always the best recommendation with the daughter !" 

" You want no other recommendation than your own acts 
— ^your courage — your fidelity — all that you do and say, 
Pathfinder, my reason approves, and the heart will, nay, it 
shall follow." 

*' This is a happiness I little expected this night ; but we 
are in God's hands, and he will protect us in his own way. 
These are sweet words, Mabel, but they were not wanting to 
make me do all that roan can do, in the present circum* 
stances ; they will not lessen my endeavours, neither." 

"Now we understand each other, Pathfinder — " Mabel 
added, hoarsely, " let us not lose one of the precious mo* 
ments, which may be of incalculable value. Can we not get 
into your canoe, and go and meet my father 1" 

*' That is not the course I advise. 1 don't know by which 
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'Channel the sarjeant will come, and there are twenty ; rely 
on it, the Sarpent m^II be winding his way through them all. 
No— no— my advice is to remain here. The logs of this 
block-house are still green, and it will not be easy to set them 
on fire ; and I can make good the place, bating a burning, 
ag'in a tribe. The Iroquois nation cannot dislodge me from 
this fortress, so long as we can keep the flames off it. 
The sarjeant is now 'camped on some island, and will not 
come in until morning. If we hold the block, we can give 
him timely warning, by firing rifles for instance ; and should 
he determine to attack the savages, as a man of his temper 
will be very likely to do, the possession of this building will 
be of great account in the affair. No — no — my judgment 
says remain, if the object be to sarve the sarjeant ; though 
escape for our two selves will be no v.ery difficult matter." 

" Stay," murmured Mabel — " stay, for God's sake, Path- 
finder. Any thing — every thing, to save my father 1" 

"Yes, that is natur'. I am glad to hear you say this, 
Mabel, for I own a wish to sec the sarjeant fairly supported. 
As the matter now stands, he has gained himself credit; and 
could he once drive off these miscreants, and make an honour- 
able retreat, laying the huts and block in ashes, no doubt, 
no doubt, Lundie would remember it and sarve him accord- 
ingly. Yes, yes, Mabel, we must not only save the sarjeant's 
life, but we must save his reputation." 

" No blame can rest on my father, on account of the sur 
prise of this island !" 

"There's no telling — there's fto telling; military glory is 
a most unsartain thing. I 've seen the Dela wares routed, when 
they desarvcd more credit, than, at other times, when they've 
carried the day. A man is wrong to set his head on success 
of any sort, and worst of all, on success in war. I know 
little of the settlements, or of the notions that men hold in 
them ; but, up hereaway, even the Indians rate a warrior's 
character according to his luck. The principal thing with 
a soldier, is never to be whipt ; nor do I think mankind stops 
long to consider how the day was won, or lost. For my 
part, Mabel, I make it a rule when facing the inimy, to give 
him as good as I can send, and to try to be moderate as I 
can, when we get the better ; as for feeling moderate, after a 
defeat, little need he said on that score, as a flf>gging is one 
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of the most humbling things ia Batur'. The parsons preach 
about humility, in the garrisons ; but if humility would make 
Christians, the king's troops ought to be saints, for they've 
done little, as yet, this war, but take lessons from the French, 
beginning at Fort du Quesne, and ending at Ty 1" 

" My father could not have suspected that the position of 
the island was known to the enemy," resumed Mabel, whose 
thoughts were running on the probable efiect of the recent 
events, on the serjeant. 

" That is true ; nor do I well see how the Frenchers found 
it out The spot is well chosen, and it is not an easy matter, 
even for one who has travelled the road to and from it, to 
find it again. There has been treachery, 1 fear ; yes, yes, 
there must have been treachery !" 

" Oh ! Pathfinder, can this be !" 

" Nothing is easier, Mabel, for treachery comes as nat'ral 
to some men, as eating. Now, when I find a man, all fair 
words, I look close to his deeds ; for when the heart is right, 
and really intends to do good, it is generally satisfied to let 
the conduct speak, instead of the tongue." 

" Jasper Western is not one of these," said Mabel, impe- 
tuously. " No youth can be more sincere in his manner, or 
less apt to make the tongue act for the head." 

"Jasper Western ! — ^tongue and heart are both right with 
that lad, depend on it, Mabel ; and the notion taken up by 
Lundie, and the Quarter-Master, and the sarjeant, and your 
uncle, too, is as wrong, as it would be to think that the sun 
shone by night, and the stars shone by day. No — no — ^I 'II 
answer for Eau-douce's honesty with my own scalp, or, at 
need, with my own rifle." 

"Bless you — bless you, Pathfinder!" exclaimed Mabel, 
extending her own hand, and pressing the iron fingers of her 
companion, under a state of feeling that far surpassed her 
own consciousness of its strength. "Tou are all that is 
generous — all that is noble ; God will reward you for it." 

" Ah ! Mabel, I fear me, if this be true, I should not covet 
such a wife as yourself, but would leave you to be sued for, 
by some gentleman of the garrison, as your desarts require !" 

" We will not talk of this any more to night," Mabel an- 
swered in a voice so smothered, as to seem nearly choked. 
** We must think less of ourselves, just now, Pathfinder, and 
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more 6f our friends. But I rejoice from my soul, that you 
believe Jasper innocent. Now let us talk of other things — ' 
ought we not to release Junet" 

" I 've been thinking about the woman, for it will not be 
safe to shut our eyes and leave hers open, on this side of the 
block-house door. If we put her in the upper room and 
take away the ladder, she 'U be a prisoner at least." 

" I cannot treat one thus who has saved my life. It would 
be better to let her depart, for I think she is too much my 
friend to do any thing to harm me." 

" You do not know the race, Mabel ; you do not know the 
race. It 's true she is not a full-blooded Mingo, but she con- 
sorts with the vagabonds, ami must have lamed some of their 
ericks. What is that ?" 

" It sounds like oars — some boat is passing through the 
channel !" 

Pathfinder closed tlie trap that led to the lower room, to 
prevent June from escaping, extinguished the candle, and 
went hastily to a loop; Mabel looking over his shoulder in 
breathless curiosity. These several movements consumed a 
minute or two ; and by the time the eye of the scout had got 
a dim view of things without, two boats had swept past, and 
shot up to the shore, at a spot some fifty yards beyond tlw 
block, where there was a regular landing. The obscurity 
prevented more from being seen ; and Pathfinder whispered 
to Mabel, that the new comers were as likely to be foes as 
friends, for he did not think her father could possibly have 
arrived so soon. A number of men were now seen to quit 
tlie boats, and then followed three hearty English cheei*s, 
leaving no further doubts of the character of the party. 
Pathfinder sprang to the trap, raised it, glided down the lad- 
der, and began to unbar the door, with an earnestness that 
proved how critical he deemed the moment. Mabel had fol 
lowed, but she rather impeded than aided his exertions, and 
hut a single bar was turned when a heavy discharge of rifles 
was heard. They were still standing in breathless suspense, 
as the war-whoop rang in all the surrounding thfckets. 
The door now opened, and both Pathfinder and Mabel rushed 
into the open air. All human sounds had ceased. After 
listening half a minute, however. Pathfinder thought he heard- 
a few stifled gi'oans near the boats; but the wind blew so 

Vol. II. 13 
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desh, and the rustling of the leaves mingled so mack with 
the murmurs of the passing air, that he was &* from certainl 
But Mabel was borne away by her ieeiings, and she rushed 
by him, taking the way towards the boats. 

^^ This will not do, Mabel-*--" said the scout, in an earnest 
but low voice, seizing her by an arm, — " this will never do. 
Sartain death would follow, and that without sarving any 
one. We must return to the block.'* 

"Father! — my poor, dear, murdered father!" said the 
girl wildly, though habitual caution, even at that trying mo- 
ment, induced her to speak low. " Pathfinder, if you love 
me, let me go to my dear &tber !'' 

"This will not do, Mabel. — It is singular that no one 
speaks ; no one returns the fire from the boats — aftd I have 
left Eilldeer in the block ! — ^But of what use would a rifle be 
when no one is to be seen I" 

At that moment, the quick eye of Pathfinder, which, while 
he held Mabel firmly in his grasp, had never ceased to roam 
over the dim scene, caught an indistinct view of five or six 
dark, crouching forms, endeavouring to steal past him, doubt- 
less with the intention of intercepting their retreat to the 
block-house. Catching up Mabel and putting her under an 
arm, as if she were an infant, the sinewy frame of the 
woodsman was exerted to the utmost, and he succeeded in 
entering the building. The tramp of his pursuers seemed 
immediately at his heels. Dropping his burthen, he turned, 
closed the door, and had fastened one bar, as a rush against 
the solid mass threatened to force it from the hinges. To 
secure the other bars was the work of an instant. 

Mabel now ascended to the first floor, while Pathfinder 
remained as a sentinel below. Our heroine was in that state 
in which the body exerts itself, apparently without the control 
of the mind. She re-lighted the candle mechanically, as her 
companion had desirpd, and returned with it below, where he 
was waiting her re-appearance. No sooner was Pathfinder 
in possession of the light than he examined the place care- 
fully, to make certain no one was concealed in the fortress, 
ascending to each floor in succession, after assuring himself 
that he left no enemy in his rear. The result was the con- 
viction that the block-house now contained no one but Mabel 
and himself, June having escaped. When perfectly coo- 
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yineed on this material point, Pathfinder rejoined our heroino 
in the principal apartment, setting down the light and exa- 
mining the priming of Killdeer before he seated himself. 

" Our worst fears are realized !" said Mabel, to whom the 
hurry and excitement of the last five minutes appeared to 
contain the emotions of a life, " My beloved father, and all 
his party, are slain or captured !" 

** We don't know that— morning will tell us all. I do not 
think the affair as settled as that, or we should hear the 
vagabond Mingos yelling out their triumph around the block- 
house. Of one thing, we may be sartain ; if the inimy has 
really got the better, he will not be long in calling upon us 
to surrender. The squaw will let him into the secret of our 
Bituation, and, as they well know the place cannot be fired 
by day-light, so long as Killdeer continues to desarve his 
reputation, you may depend on it, that they will not be back- 
ward in making their attempt, while darkness helps them." 

** Surely, I hear a groan P' 

** 'T is fancy, Mabel, — when the mind gets to be skeary, 
especially a woman's mind, she oflen concaits things that 
have no reality. I 've known them that imagined there was 
tmth in dreams-^" 

'^ Nay, I am noi deceived — there is surely one below, and 
in pain !" 

Pathfinder was compelled to own that the quick senses of 
Mdbel had not deceived her. He cautioned her, however, to 
repress her feelings; and reminded her that the savages 
were in the practice of resorting to every artifice, to attain 
their ends, and that nothing was more likely than that the 
groans were feigned with a view to lure them from the block- 
house, or, at least, to induce them to open the door. 

*' No — no— no " — said Mabel, hutriedly, — " there is no 
ETtifice in those sounds, and they come from anguish of body, 
if not of spirit. They are fearfully natural." 

" Well, we shall soon know whether a friend is there, or 
not. Hide the light again, Mabel, and I will speak the per- 
son from a loop." 

Not a little precaution was necessary, according to Path- 
finder's judgment and experience, in performing even this 
simple act, for he had known the careless slain by their want 
of proper attention to, what might have seemed to the igno 
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rant, supererogatory means of safety. He did not place las 
mouth to the loop itself, but so near it that he oould be heard 
without raising his voice, and the same precaution was ob- 
served as regards his ear. 

" Who is below ?" Pathfinder demanded, when his ar- 
rangements were made to his mind. " Is any one in sufibr- 
ing ? If a friend, speak boldly, and depend on our aid." 

" Pathfinder !" answered a voice that both Mabel and the 
person addressed at once knew to be the Serjeant's — ^" Path- 
finder, in the name of God, tell me what has become of my 
daughter?" 

** Father, I am here ! — unhurt — safe — and oh I that I could 
think the same of you 1" 

The ejaculation of thanksgiving that followed was dis- 
tinctly audible to the two, but it was clearly mingled with a 
groan of pain. 

" My worst forebodings are realized !" said Mabel, with a sort 
of desperate calmness. " Pathfinder, my father must be brought 
within the block, though we hazard every thing to do it." 

" This is natur', and it is the law of God. But, Mabel, 
be calm, and endivour to be cool. All that can be efiected 
for the sarjeant by human invention,' shall be. done. 1 oalj 
ask you to be cool." 

" I am — I am — Pathfinder. Never in my life was I more 
calm, more collected, than at this moment. But remember 
how perilous may be every instant ; for Heaven's sake, what 
we do, let us do without delay." 

Pathfinder was struck with the firmnes? of Mabel's tones, 
and perhaps he was a little deceived by the forced tranquillity 
and self-possession she had assumed. At all events, he did 
not deem any farther explanations necessary, but descended 
forthwith, and began t« unbar the door. This ' delicate fwro- 
cess was conducted with the usual caution, but as he warily 
permitted the mass of timber to swing back on the hinges, he 
felt a. pressure against it, that had nearly induced him to close 
it again. But catching a glimpse of the cause through the 
crack, the door was permitted to swing back, when the body 
of Serjeant Dunham, which was propped against it, fell partly 
within the block. To draw in the legs and secure the fast- 
enings, occupied the Pathfinder but a moment. Then there 
existed no obstacle to their giving their undivided care to the 
wounded man. 
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Mabel, in this trying scene, conducted hierself with the 
sort of unnatural energy that her sex, when aroused, is apt 
to manifest. She got the light, administered water to (he 
parched lips of her father, and assisted Pathfinder in forinihg 
a bed of straw for his body, and a pillow of clothes for his 
head. All this was done earnestly, and almost without speak- 
ing ; nor did Mabel shed a tear, until she heard the blessings 
of her father murmured on her head, for this tenderness and 
care. All this time, Mabel had merely conjectured the con- 
dition of her parent. Pathfinder, however, had shown 
greater attention to the physical danger of the serjeant. He 
had ascertained that a ride-ball had passed through the body 
of the wounded man ; and he was sufficiently familiar witn 
injuries of this nature, to be certain that the chances of his 
surviving the hurt were very trifling, if any. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^ Tfaen-^rink my tears, while yet they Ml — 
Woidd that my bosom's blood were balm; 
And — wdl thou knowest — I *d shed it all. 
To give thy isrow one minute*« calm.** 

MooftB. 

The eyes of Serjeant Dunham had not ceased to follow 
the form of his beautiful daughter, from the moment that the 
light appeared. He next examined the door of the block, to 
ascertain its security ; for he was led on the ground below, 
there being no available means of raising him to the upper 
floor. Then he sought the face of Mabel ; for as life wanes 
fast, the auctions resume their force, and we begin to value 
that most which we feel we are about to lose forever. 

" God be praised, my child, you, at least, have escaped 
their murderous rifles !'' he said ,* for he spoke with strength, 
and seemingly, with no additional pain. " Give me the his- 
tory of this sad business. Pathfinder." 

" Ah 's me ! sarjeant ; it has been sad, as you say. That 
there has been treachery, and the position of the island has 
13* 
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been betrayed, is now as sartaiOi in my judgment, as that we 
still hold the block. But '' 

" Major Duncan was right ;" interrupted Dunham, laying 
a hand on the other's arm^ 

" Not in the sense you mean, sarjeant — no, not in that 
p'int of view ; never. At least, not in my opinion. I know 
that natur' is weak — human natur', 1 mean — and that we 
should none of us vaunt of our gifts, whether red or while ; 
but I do not think a truer-hearted lad lives on the lines, than 
Jasper Western." 

" Bless you — bless you for that, Pathfinder !" burst forth 
from Mabel's very soul, while a flood of tears gave vent to 
emotions that were so varied, while they were so violent : — 
" Oh ! bless you. Pathfinder, bless you. The brave should 
never desert the brave — the honest should sustain the 
honest." ^ 

The father's eyes were fastened anxiously on the face of 
his daughter, until the latter hid her countenance in her apron, 
to conceal her tears ; and then they turned with inquiry to 
the hard features of the guide. The latter merely wore their 
usual expression of frankness, sincerity, and uprightness ; and 
the Serjeant motioned to him to proceed. 

"You know the spot where the Sarpent and I lefl you, 
sarjeant," Pathfinder resumed ; " and I need say nothing of 
all that happened afore. It is now too late to regret what 
is gone and passed ; but I do think if I had staid with the 
boats, this would not have come to pass I Other men may 
be as good guides ; I make no doubt they are : but then na- 
tur' bestows its gifts, and some must be better than other 
some. I dare say, poor Gilbert, who took my place, has 
suflfered for his mistake." 

" He fell at my elbow ;" the serjeant answered, in a low, 
melancholy tone. " We have, indeed, all suffered for our 
mistakes I" 

" No, no, sarjeant, I meant no condemnation on you ; for 
men were never better commanded than your'n, in this very 
expedition. I never beheld a prettier flanking ; and the way 
in which you carried your own boat up ag'in their howitzer 
might have teached Lundie, himself, a lesson." 

The eyes of the serjeant brightened ; and his face even 
wore an expression of military triumph, though it was of a 
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degree thut suited t^ie Jbumble spbeie in which he had been 
an actor. 

" 'Twas not badly done, ixiy friend," he said ; " and we 
carried their log breast- woxii: by storm !" 

" 'Twas nobly done, sarjeant : though I iear when all the 
truth comes to be known, it will be ftmnd that these vaga- 
bonds- have got their howitzer back ag'in* Well, well, put 
a stout heart upon it, and try to forget all that is disagree- 
able, and . to remember only the pleasant part of the matter. 
That is your truest philosophy ; ay, and truest religion, too. 
If the inimy has got the howitzer ag'in, they've only got 
what belonged to them afore, and what we couldn't help. 
They hav'n't got. the block-house, yet, niff are they likely to 
get it,^ unless they fire it in the dark. Well, sarjeant, the 
Sarpent and I separated about ten miles down the river ; for 
we thought it wisest not to come upon even a friendly camp 
without the usual caution. What has become of Chingach- 
gook, I cannot say ; though Mabel tells me he is not far off: 
and I make no question the noble- hearted Delaware is doing 
his duty, although he is not now visible to our eyes. Mark 
my word, sarjeant j before this matter is over, we shall hear 
of him at some critical time, and that in a discreet and credit- 
able manner. Ah I the Sarpent is, indeed, a wise and vir- 
tuous chief; and any white man might covet his gifls, though 
his rifle is not quite as sure as Killdeer, it must be owned. 
Well, as I came near the island, 1 missed the smoke, and 
that put me on my guard ; for I knew that the men of the 
65th were not cunning enough to conceal that sign, notwith- 
standing all that has been told them of its danger. This 
made me more careful, until I came in sight of this mock- 
fisherman, as I 've just told Mabel ; and then the whole of 
their infernal arts was as plain before me, as if I saw it on a 
map. I need not tell you, sarjeant, that my first thoughts 
were of Mabel ; and that, finding she was in the block, I came 
here, in order to live or die in her company." 

The father turned a gratified look upon his child, and 
Mabel felt a sinking of the heart that, at such a moment, she 
could not have thought possible, when she wished to believe 
all her concern centred in the situation of her parent. As 
the latter held ou. his hand she took it in her own, and kissed 
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it. Then koeeliflg at few side, she w^t as if her heart would 
break. 

" Mabel," he said, steadily, " the will of God must be 
done. It is useless to attempt deceiving either you or my- 
self: my time has come, and it is a consolation to me, to die 
iike a soldier. IxHidie will -do me justice, for our good friend 
Pathfinder will tell hini what has been done, and how all 
came to pass. You do not forget our last conversation T 

"Nay, father, my time has probably come, too,^ ex- 
claimed Mabel, who felt just then, as if it would be a relief 
to die. " I cannot hope to escape ; and PathfintJer would 
do well to leave us, and return to the garrison, with the sad 
news, while he can." 

" Mabel Dunham," said Pathfinder, reproacbfully, though 
he took her hand with kindness, « I have not desarved this ; 
I know I am wild, and uncouth, and ungainly — " 

« Pathfinder I" 

<♦ Well^well, we '11 forget it ; you did not mean it ; you 
could not think it. It is useless, now, to talk of escaping, 
for the sarjeant cannot be moved ; and the block-house must 
be defended, cost what it will. May be, Lundie will get the 
tidings of our disaster, and send a party to raise the sieee." 

" Pathfinder^Mabel I" said the Serjeant, who had been 
writhing with pain, until the cold sweat stood on his forehead 
— " come both lo my side. You understand each other, I 
hope?" 

" Father, soy nothing of that— it is all as you wish." 

" Thank God !--Give me your hand, Mabel—here, Path- 
finder, take it. I can do no more than give you the girl in 
this way. I know you will make her a kind husband. Do 
not wail on account of my death ; but there will be a chap- 
lam in the fort, before the season closes, and let him marry 
you at once. My brother, if living, will wish to go back to 
his vessel, and then the child will have no protector. Mabel 
your husband will have been my friend, and that will be some 
consolation to you, I hope." 

"Trust this matter to me, sarjeant," put in Palhfirider; 
leave !t a } m my hands, as your dying request ; and depend 
on It, all will go as it should." ^ 

« I do— I do put all confidence in you, my trusty friend, 
and empower you to act, as I could act, myself, in every 
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particular. Mabel, child — hand me the water — you will 
never repent this night. Bless you, my daughter — God bless, 
and have you in his holy keeping !" 

This tenderness was inexpressibly touching to one of 
Mabel's feelings ; and she felt at that naoment, as if her future 
union with Pathfinder had received a solemnization that no 
ceremony of the church could render more holy. Still, a 
weight, as that of a mountain, lay upon her heart, and she 
thought it would be happiness to die. Then followed fl short 
pause, when the serjeant, in broken sentences, briefly related 
what had passed, since he parted with Pathfinder and the 
Delaware. The wind had come more favourable, and in- 
stead of encamping on an island,, agreeably to the original 
intention, he had determined to continue, and,r^iach the sta- 
tion, that night. Tlicir approach would have been unseen, 
and a portion of the calamity avoided, he thought, had they 
iiot grounded on the point of a neighbouring island, where, 
no doubt, the noise made by the men, in getting off the boat, 
gave notice of their approach, and enabled the enemy to be in 
readiness to receive them. They had landed without the 
slightest suspicion of danger, though surprised at not finding 
a sentinel, and had actually left their arms .in the bout, with 
the intention of first securing their kne^psacks and pruviuions. 
The fire had been so close, that notwiths^tanding the obscurity, 
it was very deadly. Every man had fallen, though two or 
three subsequently arose, and disappeared. Four or five of 
the soldiers had been killed, or so nearly so, as to survive but 
a few minutes ; though, for some unknown reason, the enemy 
did not make the usual rush for the scalps. Serjeant Dun- 
ham fell with the others ; and he had heard the voice of 
Mabel, as sjhe rushed from the block-house. This frantic ap- 
peal aroused all his parental feelings, and had enabled him to 
crawl as far as the door of the building, where he had raised 
himself against the logs, in the manner already mentioned. 

Afler this simple 'explanation was made, the serjeant was 
so weak as to need repose, and his companions, while they 
ministered to his wants, suffered some time to pass in silence. 
Pathfinder took the occasion to reconnoitre from the loops 
and the roof, and he examined the condition of the rifles,- of 
which there were a dozen kept in the building, the soldiers 
having used their regimental muskets in the expedition. But 
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Mabel never left her father^s ^e for an instant, and when, by 
his breathing, she fancied he slept, she bent her knees and 
prayed. 

The half hour that succeeded was awfully solemn and 
still. The moccasin of Pathfinder was barely heard over 
head, and occasionally the sound of the breech of a rifle fell 
upon the floor, for he was busied tn examining the pieces, 
with a view to ascertain the state of their charges, and their 
primltigs. Beyond this nothing was so loud as the breathing 
of the wounded man. Mabel's heart yearned to be. in com- 
munication with the father she was so soon to lose, and yet 
she wouid not disturb his apparent repose. But Dunham 
slept not ; he was in that state when the world' suddenly loses 
its attractions, its illusions, and its power ; and the unknown 
future fills the mind with its conjectures, its revelations and 
its immensity. He had been a moral man for one of his 
mode of life, but he had thought little of this all-important 
moment. Had the din of battle been ringing in his ears, his 
martial ardour might have endured to the end ; but there, in 
the silence of that nearly untenanted block-house, with no 
sound to enliven him, no appeal to keep alive factitious sen- 
timent, nr) })ope of victory to impel, things began to appear 
in their true colours, and this state of being to be estimated at 
jts just value. He would have given treasures for religious 
consolation, and yet he knew not where to turn to seek it. He 
thought of Pathfinder, but he distrusted his knowledge. He 
thought of Mabel, but (or the parent to appeal to the child 
for such succour, appeared like reversing the order of nature. 
Then it was that he felt the full responsibility of the parental 
character, and had some clear glimpses of the manner in 
which he himself had discharged the trust towards an orphan 
child. While thoughts like these were rising in his mind, 
Mabel, who watched the slightest change in his breathing, 
heard a guarded knock at the door. Supposing it might be 
Cbingachgook, she rose, undid two of the bars, and held the 
third in her hand, as she asked who was there. The answer 
was in her uncle's voice, and he implored her to give him 
instant admission. Without an instant of hesitation, she 
turned the bar, and Cap entered. He had barely passed the 
opening, when Mabel closed the door again, and. secured it 
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as before, Ibr practice had rendered her expert in this portion 
of her duties. 

The sturdy seaman, when he had made sure of the state 
of his brother-in-law, and that MaM, as well as himself, was 
safe, was softened nearly to tears. His own appearance he 
explained, by saying that he had been carelessly guarded, 
under the impression that he and the Quarter-Master were 
sleeping under the fumes of liquor with which they had been 
plied with a view to keep them quiet in the expected engage- 
ment. Muir^had been left asleep, or seeming to sleep; but 
Cap had run into the bushes, on the alarm of the attack, and 
having found Pathfinder's canoe, had only succeeded, at that 
moment, in getting to the block-house, whither he had come 
with the kind intent of escaping with his niece by water. It 
is scarcely necessary to say, that he changed his plan, when 
he ascertained the state of the serjeant, and the apparent se-. 
curity of his present quarters. 

" If the worst comes to the worst. Master Pathfinder," he 
said, <* we must strike, and that will entitle us to receive 
quarter. We owe it to our manhood to hold out a reason- 
able time, and to ourselves to haul down the ensign in season 
to make saving conditions. I wished Master Muir to do the 
same thing, when we were captured by these chaps you call 
vagabonds, — and rightly are they named, for viler vagabonds 
do not walk the earth — " 

"You've found out their characters!" interrupted Path- 
finder, who was always as ready to chime in with abuse of 
the Mingos, as with the praises of his friends. " Now, had 
you fallen into the hands of the Delawares, you would have 
learned the difference." - 

" Well, to me, they seem much of a muchness ; black- 
guards fore and afV, always excepting our fViend the Serpent, 
who is a gentleman, for an Indian. But, when these savages 
made the assault on us, killing Corporal McNab and his men, 
as if they had been so many rabbits, Lieutenant Muir and my- 
self took refuge in one of the holes of this here island, of which 
there are so many among the rocks — regular geological under- 
ground burrows made by the water, as the lieutenant says, — and 
there we remained stowed away like two leaguers in a ship's 
hold, until we gave out for w|nnt of grub. A man may say 
that grub is the foundation of human nature. I desired the 
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Quarter-Master to make terms, for we could have defended 
ourselves for an hour or two io the place, bad as it was; but 
he declLned, on the grouud that the- knaves wouldn^t keep 
faith, if any of them were hurt, and so there was no use in 
asking them to. I consented tp strike, on two principles ; 
one, that we might be said to have struck already, for runniog 
below is generally thought to be giving up the ship; and the 
other that we had an enemy in our stomachs that was more 
formidable in his attacks, than the enemy on deck. Hunger 

is a d ble circumstance, as any man who has lived on it 

eight-and-forty hours will acknowledge." 

" Unrle 1" said Mabel, in a mournful voice and with an ex- 
postulatory manner, " my poor father is sadly, sadly hurt 1" 

" True, Magnet, true — 1 will sit by him, and do my best 
at consolation. Are the bars well fastened, girl? for, on such 
an occasion, the mind should be tranquil and undisturbed." 

«« We are safe, I believe, from all but this heavy blow of 
Providence." 

" Well, then, Magnet, do you go up to the floor above, and 
try to compose yourself, while Pathfinder runs aloft and 
takes a ]ook>out from the cross«trees. Your father may 
wish to say something to me, in private, and it may be well 
to leave us alone. These are solemn scenes, and inexpe- 
rienced people, like myself, do not always wish what they 
say to be overheard." 

Although the idea of her uncle^s affording religious consola- 
tion by the side of a death-bed, certainly never obtruded 
itself on the imagination of Mabel, she thought there might be 
a propriety in the request, with which she was unacquaint- 
ed ; and she complied accordingly. Pathfinder had already 
ascended to the roof to make his survey, and the brothers-in- 
law were left alone. , Cap took a seat by the side of the Ser- 
jeant, and bethought him, seriously, of the grave duty he 
had before him. A silence of several minutes succeeded, 
during which brief space, the mariner was digesting the 
substance of his intended discourse. 

"I must say, Serjeant Dunham," Cap at length com 
menced, in his peculiar manner, " that there has been mis- 
management somewhere in this unhappy expedition, and, 
the present being an occasion when truth ought to be spoken, 
and nothing but the truth, I feel it my duty to say as much 



in plain language. In short, serjeant, on -this poiirt thefe 
cannot well be two opinions, foi*, seajmah as I am, and no 
soldier, I can see several errors myself, that it needs no great 
education to detect." 

" What would you have, brother Cap ?** returned the other, 
in a feeble voice — "what is done, is done; and it is now too 
late to remedy it." 

"Very true, brother Dunham, but' not to repent of it ; the 
good book tells us, it is never too late to repent ; and I 've 
always heard that this is the precious moment. If you've 
any thing on your mind, serjeant, hoist it out freely, for, yon 
know, you trust it to a friend. You were my own sister's 
husband, and poor little Magnet is my own sister's daughter ; 
and, living or dead, I shall always look upon you as a bro- 
ther. It's a thousand pities that you did n't lie off and on, 
with the boats, and send a canoe ahead, to reconnoitre ; in 
l/rhich case your command would have been saved, and this 
disaster would not have befallen us all. Well, serjeant, we 
are all mortal ; that is some consolation, I make no doubt ; 
and if you go before, a little, why, we must follow. Yes, 
that must give him consolation." 

*' I know all (his, brother Cap ; and hope I 'm prepared to 
meet a soldier's fate — there is poor Mabel — " 

" Ay, ay — that's a heavy drag, I know ; but you would n't 
take her with you, if you could, serjeant ; and so the better 
way is to make as light of the separation as you can. Mabel 
is a good girl, and so was her mother, before her ; she was my 
sister, and it shall be my care to see that her daughter gets a 
good husband, if our lives and scalps are spared ; for I sup- 
pose no one would care about entering into a family that has 
no scalps." 

" Brother, my child is betrothed — she will become the wife 
of Pathfinder." 

" Well, brother Dunham, every man has his opinions, and 
his manner of viewing things ; and, to my notion, this match 
will be any thing but agreeable to Mabel. I have no objec- 
tion to the age of the man ; I 'm not one of them that thinks 
it necessary to b© a boy, to make a girl happy ; but on the 
whole, I prefer a m^n of about fifty, for a husband ; still, 
there ought not to be any circumstance between the parties* 
to make them unhappy. Circumstances play the devil with 

Vol. 11. 14 
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matrimooy ; and I set it down asone, that Pathfinder donH 
know as much as my niece. You've seen but little of the 
girl, sergeant, and have not got the run of her knowledge ; 
but, let her pay it out freely, as she wiH do, when she gets 
to be thoroughly acquainted, and you 'II fall in with but few 
schoolmasters that can keep their lufis in her company." 

" She's a good child — a dear good child," muttered the 
Serjeant, his eyes filling with tears — " and it is my misfor* 
tune, that I have seen so little of her." 

^^ She is, indeed, a good girl, and knows altogether too 
much for poor Pathfinder, who is a reasonable man, and an 
experienced man, in his own way ; but who has no more idea 
of the main chance, than you have of spherical trigonome- 
try, Serjeant." 

'* Ah ! brother Cap, had Pathfinder been with us, in the 
boats, this sad a flair might not have happened !" 

^' That is quite likely ; for his worst enemy will allow that 
the man is a good guide ; but, then, serjeant, if the truth 
must be spoken, you have managed this expedition in a loose 
way, altogether : you should have hove-to off your haven, 
and sent in a boat to reconnoitre, as I told you before* That 
is a matter to be repented of; and I tell it to you, because 
truth, in such a case, ought to be spoken." 

" My errors are dearly paid for, brother ; and poor Mabel, 
I fear, will be the sufferer. I think, however, that the cala- 
mity would not have happened, had there not been treason. 
I fear me, brother, that Jasper Eau-douce has played us 
false 1" 

" That is just my notion ; for this fresh-water life must, 
sooner or later, undermine any man's morals. Lieutenant 
Muir and myself talked this matter over, while we lay in a bit 
of a hole, out here, on this island ; and we both came to the 
conclusion, that nothing short of Jasper^s treachery could 
have brought us all into this infernal scrape. Well, serjeant, 
you had better compose your mind, and think of other mat- 
ters ; for, when a vessel is about to enter a strange port, ii is 
more prudrtnt to think of the anchorage inside, than to be un- 
der-running all the events that have turned up, during the 
v'yage — there's the log-book, expressly to note all these mat- 
ters in ; and what stands there, must form the column of 
figures that's to be posted up, for or against us. How now« 
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Palhfindcr ! is there any thing in the wind, that yoa eome 
down. the ladder, like an Indian in the wake of a scalp?" 

The guide raised a finger lor silence, and then beckoned 
to Cap to ascend the first ladder, and to allow Mabel to take 
his place at the side of the serjeant. 

" We must be prudent, and we must be bold, too," ho 
said, in a low voice. " The riptyles are in earnest in their 
intention to fire the block, for they know there is now nothing 
to be gained by letting it stand. I hear the voice of that 
vagabond Arrowhead, among them, and he is urging them 
to set about their deviltry this very night. We must be 
stirring, Salt-water, and doing too. Luckily, there are four 
or five barrels of water in the bk)ck, and these are something 
towards a siege. My reckoning is wrong, too,' or we shall 
yet reap some advantage from that honest fellow's, the Sar« 
pent, being at liberty." 

Cap did not wait for a second invitation, but stealing away, 
he was soon in the upper room, with Pathfinder, while Mabel 
took his post at the side of her father's humble bed. Path- 
iiudor had opened a loop, having so far concealed the light 
that it would not expose him to a treacherous shot, and, ex- 
pecting a summons, he stood with his face near the hole, 
ready to answer. The stillness that succeeded, was at length 
broken by the voice of Muir. 

"Master Pathfinder," called out the Scotchman, "a friend 
summons you to a parley. Come freely to one of the loops, 
for you've nothing to fear, so long as you are in converse 
with an officer of the 55th." 

" What is your will, Quarter-Master — what is your will ? 
I know the 55th, and believe it to be a brave regiment^hough 
I rather incline to the 60th, as my favourite, and to the Dela- 
wares more than to either. But what would you have. Quarter* 
Master 1 It must be a pressing errand that brings you under 
the loops of a block-house, at this hour of the night, with 
the sartainty of Killdeer's being inside of it." 

"Oh! you'll no harm a friend. Pathfinder, I'm certain, 
and that 's my security. You 're a man of judgment, and 
have gained too great a name on this frontier for bravery, to 
feel the necessity of fool- hardiness to obtain a character. 
You '11 very well understand, my good friend, there is as 
much credit, to be gained by submitting gracefully, when re 
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MStance besomed mi^)ossible, as by obstkiately holding out 
contrary to the rules of war. The enemy is too strong for 
us, nriy hrave comrade, and I come to Counsel you to give up 
the block, on condition of bdng treated as « prisoner of war." 

" I thank you for this advice. Quarter- blaster, which is the 
fifioro acceptable, as it costs nothing. But, I do not think it 
belongs to my gifts to yieid a place lilce this, while food and 
water last." " 

"Well, I'd be the last. Pathfinder, to reconnmend any 
hing against so brave a resolution, did I see the means of 
maintaining it. But ye '11 remember that Master Cap has 
fallen—" 

"Not he^ — not he," roared the individual in question 
through another loop — " so far from that, Lieutenant, he has 
risen to the height of this here fortification, and has no mind 
to put his head of hair into the hands of such barbers, again, 
so long as he can help it.- I look upon this block-house as 
a circumstance, and have no mind to throw it away." 

" If that is a living voice," returned Muir, " I am glad to 
hear it, for we all thought the man had fallen in the late 
fearful confusion! But, master Pathfinder, although ye *re 
enjoying the society of your friend Cap, and a great pleasure 
do I know it to be, by the experience of two days and a night 
passed in a hole in the earth, we 've lost that of Serjeant 
Dunham, who has fallen, with all the brave men he led in 
the late expedition. Lundie would have it so, though it would 
have been more discreel and becoming to send a com- 
missioned officer in command. Dunham was a brave man, 
notwithstanding, and shall have justice done his memory. In 
short, we have all acted for the best, and that is as much as 
could be said in favour of Prince Eugene, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, or the great Earl of Stair himself." 

"You're wrong ag'in, Quarter-Master, you're wrong 
ag'in," answered Pathfinder, resorting to a ruse to magnify 
his force. " The sarjeant is safe in the block too, where one 
might say, the whole family is collected." 

" Well, I rejoice to hear it, for we had certainly counted 
the Serjeant among the slain. If pretty Mabel is in the block 
still, let her not delay an instant, for Heaven's sake, in quit- 
ting it, for the enemy is about to put it to the trial by fire 
y© know the potency of that dread element, and will be act* 
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i]>g more like the discreet a&d experienced waxTk>i' ye 're uni- 
versally allowed to be, in yielding a place you canna' defendi 
than in drawing down ruin on yourself and companions*" 

*' I know the potency of fire, as you call it, Quarter-Mas* 
ter, and am not to be told, at this late hour, that it can be 
used for something else besides cooking a dinner** But, I make 
zio doubt, you 've heard of the polency of Killdeer, and the 
man who attempts to lay a pile of brush against these logs 
will get a taste of his power. As for arrows, it is not in 
their gifl to set this building on fire, for we 've no shingles onJ 
our roof, but good solid logs and green bark, and plenty of^ 
water besides. The roof is so flat, too, as you know your- 
jelf, Quarter-Master, that we can walk on it, and so no dan- 
ger on that score while water lasts. I 'm peactoble enough 
if let alone, but he who endivours to burn this block over my 
head will fiod the fire squinched in his own blood'" 

*' This is idle and romantic talk. Pathfinder, abd ye 'II no 
maintain it yourself when ye come to meditate on the reali* 
ties. I hope ye '11 no gainsay the loyalty or the courage of 
the 55th, and I feel convinced that a council of war would 
decide on the propriety of a surrender forthwith. Na' — ^na' 
— Pathfinder, foolhardiness is na' mair like the bravery o' 
Wallace or Bruce, than Albany on the Hudson is like the 
old town of Edinbro'." 

" As each of us seems to have made up his mind, Quarter- 
Master, more words are useless. If the riptyles near you 
are disposed to set about their hellish job, let them begin at 
once. They can burn wood and I '11 bum powder. If I 
were an Indian at the stake, I suppose I could brag as welt 
as the rest of them, but my gills and natur' being both white, 
my turn is rather for doing than talking. You 've said quite 
enough, considering you carry the king's commission ; and 
should we alLbe consumed^- none of us will bear you any 
malice." 

"Pathfinder, ye 'II no be exposing Mabel, pretty Mabel 
Dunham, to sic' a calamity 1" 

" Mabel Dunham is by the side of her wounded father, 
and God will care for the safety of a pious child. Not a 
hair of her head shall fall, while my arm and sight remain 
true ; and though you may trust the Mingos, Master Muir, I 
put no faith in them. You 've a knavish Tuscarora in your 
^ 14* 



eompeny'them) who'has «ff and^md^fee enough to spoil the 
eharaoteir oP any tribe with which he coftsorts, though he 
found the Miogos ready ruined to his hands, I iear. But, 
enough said ; now let each party go to the use of his means 
and his gifts." 

Throughout this dialogue Pathfinder- had kept his body 
covered, Test a treacherous shot should be aimed at the loop; 
and he now directed Cap to ascend to the roof in order to be 
in readiness to meet the first assault. Although the latter 
^usied sufficient diligence, he ibund no less -than ten blazing 
arrows sticlcing to the bark, while tlie air was filled with the 
yells and whoops of the enemy. A rapid* discharge of rifles 
followed, and the bullets came pattering against the logs, in 
a way to show that the struggle had indeed seriously com* 
menced. 

These were sounds, however, that appalled neither Path- 
finder nor Cap, while Mabel was too much absorbed in her 
affliction to feel alarm. She had good sense enough, too, to 
understand the nature of the defences, and fully to appreci- 
ate their importance. As for her fsither, the familiar noises 
revived him, and it pained his child, at such a moment, to 
see that his glassy eye began to kindle, and that the blood 
returned to a cheek it had deserted, as he list^aed to the up- 
roar. It was now Mabel first perceived that his reason began 
slightly to wander. 

" Order up the light companies," he muttered, " and let the 
grenadiers charge ! Do they dare to attack us in our fort t 
Why does not the artillery open on them 1" 

At that instant, the heavy report of a gun burst on the 
night ; and the crashing of rendiiig wood was heard, as a 
heavy shot tore the- logs in the room above^ and the whole 
block shook with the force of a shell that lodged in the woric. 
The Pathfinder narrowly escaped the passage of this formi- 
dable missile, as it entered ; but when it exploded, Mabel 
could, not suppress a shriek ; for she supposed all over her 
head, whether animate or inanimate, destroyed. To in« 
crease her horfor^ her father shouted, in a frantic voice, to 
" charge f" 

" Mabel," said Pathfinder, with his head at the trap, « this 
is. true Mingo work — more noise than injury. The vaga- 
bonds. baVe got the howitKer we took from the Freneh, and 



faave diBoliarged it ag^iti the block ; but, forttmately, they 
have fifed ofT the only shell we had^ and there is an ind of 
its use, for the present. There is some confusion among the 
stores .up- in this lotV, but no one is hurt. Your uncFe is stilt 
on the UDof ;• and' as for myself, I Ve run the gauntlet of too 
many rifles to be skeary about such a thing as a howitzer^ 
and that in Indian hands." • * 

Mabel murmured her thanks, and triod to give all her at^ 
tention to her father ; >vhose efforts to rise were only coun* 
teracted by his debility. During the fearful- minutes that 
succeeded, she was so much occupied with the care of the 
invalid, that she scarce heeded the clamour that reigned 
aroundf her. Indeed, the uproar was so great, that^ haid 
not her thoughts been otherwise employ ed^ confusion of fac- 
ulties, rather than alarm, would probably have been the 
consequence. 

Cap preserved his coolhess. admirably. He had' a pro- 
found and increasing respect for the power of the savages, 
and even ibr the majesty of fresh-water, it is true ; but his 
apprehensions of the former proceeded more from his dread 
of being scalped and tortured,, than from any unmanly fear 
of death : and, as he was now on the deck, of a house, if not 
on the deck of a ship, and knew that there was little danger of 
boarders, he moved about with a fearlessness, and a rash ex- 
posure of his person, that Pathfinder, had he been aware of 
the fact, would have been tlie first to condemn. Instead of 
keeping his body covered, agreeably to the usages of Indian 
warfare, he was seen on every part of the roof, dashing the 
water right and leA, with the apparent steadiness and uncon*' 
cern he would have manifested had he been a. sail- trimmer, 
exercising his art, in a battle afloat. His appearance waa 
one of the causes of the extraordinary clamour among the 
assailants ;• who, unused to see their enemies so reckless^ 
opened upon him with their tongues, like the pack that has 
the fox in. view. Still he appeared to possess a charmed 
life ; for, though the bulleta whistled arotnd him on every 
4ide, and his clothes were several times torn, nothing cut. his 
skin. When the shell passed through the logs below, the 
old sailor dropped his bucket) waved his hat, and gave three 
cheers ; in which heroic act he was. employed, as the dan- 
gerous missile exploded. This characteristic feat probably 
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saved his life ; for, from that instant, the Indiaos ceased to 
fire at him, and even to tihoot their flaming amnrs at the 
block — having taken up the notion simultaneously, and by 
common consent, that the '' Salt-water'' was mad ; and it was 
a singular e^ct of their magnanimity, never to lift a band 
against those whom they imagined devoid of reason* 

The conduct of Pathfinder was very difierenU Every- 
thing he did was regulated by the most exact calculatioa — 
the result of long experience, and habitual thoughtfulness. 
His person, was kept carefully out of a line with the loops, 
and the spot that he selected ibr his look*out was one that 
was quite removed from danger* This celebrated gntde 
had often been known to lead forlorn hopes; he had once 
stood *at the stake> suffering under the cruelties and taunts 
of savage ingenuity, and savage ferocity, without quailing: 
and legends of his exploits, coolness, and daring, were to be 
heard all along that extensive frontier, or wherever men 
dwelt, and men contended. But, on this occasion, one who 
did not know his'history and character, might have thought 
his exceeding care, and studied attention to self-preservation, 
proceeded from an unworthy ''motive. But such a judge 
would not have understood his subject. The Pathfinder be- 
thought him of Mabel, and of what might possibly be the 
consequences to that poor girl, should any casualty befal 
himself. But the recollection rather quickened his intellect, 
than changed his customary prudence. He was, in fact, 
one of those who was so unaccustomed to fear, that he 
never bethought him of the constructions others might put 
upon his conduct. But, while, in moments of danger, be 
acted with the wisdom of the serpent, it was also with the 
simplicity of a child. 

For the first ten minutes of the assault, Pathfinder never 
laised the breech of his rifle from the floor, except when he 
changed his own position, for he well knew that the bullets 
of the enemy were thrown away upon the massive logs of 
the work ; and, a 9 he had been at the capture of the howit- 
ser, he felt certain that the savages had no other shell than 
the one found in it when the piece was taken. There existed 
no reason, therefore, to dread the f>re of the assailants, except 
as a casual bullet might find a passage through a loop-hole. 
One or two of these accidents did occur, but the balls entered 
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at an angle that deprived them of all chance of doing any 
injury, so long as the Indians kept near the block ; and, if 
discharged from a distance, there was scarcely the possibility 
of one in a hundred's striking the apertures. But, when 
Pathfinder heard the sound of moccasincd feet, and the rust- 
ling of brush at the foot of the building,*he linew that the 
atlelTipt to build a fire against the logs was about to be re- 
newed. He now^ summoned Cap from the roof, where indeed 
all the danger had ceased, and directed fiim to stand in rea- 
diness with his ivater, at a hole immediately over the spot 
assailed. 

One less trained than our hero, would have been in a hurry 
to repel this dangerous attempt also, and might have resortied 
to his means prematurely ; not so with Pathfinder. His aim 
was not only to extinguish the fire, about which he felt little 
apprehension, but to give the enemy a lesson that would ren- 
der him wary during the remainder of the night. In order 
to effect the latter purpose, it becarpe necessary to wait until 
the light of the intended conflagration should direct his aim, 
when he well knew that a very slight effort of his skill would 
suffice. The Iroquois were permitted to collect their heap 
of dried bush, to pile it against the block, to' light it, and to 
return to their covers, without molestation. All that Path- 
finder would suffer Cap to do was to roll a barrel filled with 
water to the hole immediately over the spot, in readiness to 
be used at the proper instant. That moment, however, did 
not arjive, in his judgment, until the blaze illuminated the 
surxounding bushes, and. there had been time for his quick 
and practised eye to detect the forms of three or four lurking 
savages, who were watching the progress of the flames, with 
the cool indifference of men accustomed to look on human 
misery with apathy. Then indeed he spoke. 

" Are you ready, friend Cap ?" he asked. " The heat be- 
gins to strike through the crevices, and, although these greea 
logs are not of the fiery natur' of an ilUtempered man, 
they may be kindled into a blfize if one provokes them too 
much. Are you ready with the barrel ? — See that it has the 
right cut, and that none of the water is wasted." 

" All ready — " answered Cap, in the manner in which «i 
leampn replies to such a demand. 
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" Then wait for the word. Never be over-impatient in a 
critical rime, nor fool-risky in a battle. Wait for the word." 

While the Pathfinder was giving these directions, he waa 
also making his own preparations, for he saw it was time to 
act. Kill deer was deliberately raised, pointed, and discharged. 
The whole process occupied about half a minute, and, as 
the rifle was drawn in, the eye of the marksman was applied 
to the hole. 

" There is one riptyle the less — ." Pathfinder muttered to 
himself — " I 've seen that vagabond afore, and know him to 
be a marciless deviU Well,^ well ; the man acted according 
to his gills, and he has been rewarded according to his gifts. 
One more of the knaves, and that will sarve the turn for to- 
night. When day-light appears, we may have hotter work." 

All this time, another rifle was getting ready ; and as Path* 
finder ceased, a second savage fell. This, indeed, sufiiced ; 
for, indisposed to wait for a third visitation from the same 
hand, the whole band, which had been crouching in the 
bushes around the block, ignorant of who was, and who was 
tiot exposed to view, leaped from their covers, and fled to dif- 
ferent places for safety. 

" Now, pour away. Master Cap," said Pathfinder — " I Ve 
made my mark on the blackguards ; and we shall have no 
no more fires lighted to-night." 

" Scaldings 1 cried Cap, upsetting the barrel, with a care, 
that at once, and completely extinguished the flames. 

This ended the singular conflict ; and the remainder of the 
night passed in peace. Pathfinder and Cap watched alter* 
nately, though neither can be said to have slept. Sleep, in« 
deed, scarcely seemed necessary to them, for both were 
accustomed to protracted watch ings ; and there were sea- 
sons and times, when the former appeared to be literally 
insensible to the demands of hunger and thirst, and callous 
to the eflects of fatigue. 

Mabel watched by her father's pallet, and began to feel 
how much our happiness, in this world, depends even on 
things that are imaginary. Hitherto, she had virtually lived 
without a father, the connexion with her remaining parent 
being ideal, rather than positive; but, now that she was about 
to lose him, she thought, for the moment, that the world 
would be a void after his death, and that she could never be 
acquainted with happiness again. 
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CHAPTER X. 

** There was a roaring in the wind ail night ; 
The rain came heavily, and fell in floods ; 
But now the sun is rising calm and bright ; 
The birds are singing in the distant woods.** 

Wordsworth 

As the light returned, Pathfinder and Cap ascended again 
to the roof, with a view to reconnoitre the state of things once 
more, on the island. This part of the block* house had a low 
Wtdement around it, which afforded a considerable protection 
to those who stood in its centre ,* the intention having been to 
enable marksmen to lie behind it, and to Are over its top. 
By making proper use, therefore, of these slight defences — 
slight, as to height, though abundantly ample as far as they 
went — the two look-outs commanded a pretty good view of 
the island, its covers excepted ; and of most of the channels 
that led to the spot. 

The gale was still blowing very fresh at south ; and there 
were places in the river where its surface looked green and 
angry, though the wind had harcjly sweep enough to raise 
the water into foam. The shape of the little island was 
generally oval, and its greatest length was from east to west. 
By keeping in the channels that washed it, in consequence 
of their several courses, and of the direction of the gale, it 
would have been possible for a vessel to range past the island, 
on either of its principal sides, and always to keep the wind 
very nearly abeam. These were the facts first noticed by 
Cap, and explained to his companion ; for the hopes of both 
now rested on the chances of relief sent from Oswego. At 
this instant, while they stood gazing anxiously about them, 
Cap cried out in his lusty, hearty, manner — 

"Sail, ho!" 

Pathfinder turned quickly in the direction of his compa- 
nion's face, and there, sure enough, was just visible the ob- 
ject of the old sailor's exclamation. The elevation enabled 
the two to overlook the low land of several of the adjacent 
islands; and the canvass of a vessel was seen through the 
bushes that fringed the shore of one ihat lay to the southward 
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and westward. The stranger was under what seamen cal 
low sail ; but so great was the power of the wind, that ber 
white outlines were seen flying past the openings of the ver- 
dure, witli the velocity of a fast-travelling horse ; resenabling 
a cloud driving in the heavens. 

" That cannot be Jasper !" said Pathfinder, in disappoint- 
ment ; for he did not recognise the cutter of his friend, in 
the swift-passing object. " No — no — the lad is behind the 
hour ; and that is some crafl that the Preachers have sent 
to aid their friends, the accursed Mingos." 

" This time you are out in your reckoning, friend Path- 
finder, if you never were before," returned Cap, in a manner 
that had lost none of its dogmatism by the critical circoro- 
stances in which they were placed. " Fresh-water or salt, 
that is the head of the Scud^s mainsail, for it is cut with a 
smaller goar than common ; and then you can see that the 
gaff has been fished — quite neatly done, I admit, but fished." 

" I can see none of this, I confess," answered Pathfinder, 
to whom even the terms of his companion were Greek. 

" No I — Well, I own that surprises me ; for I thought your 
eyes could see dny thing ! Now, to me, nothing is plainer 
than that goar and that .fish ; and I must say, my honest 
friend, that, in your place, I should apprehend that my sight 
was beginning to fail." 

*' If Jasper is truly coming, I shall apprehend but little. 
We can make good the block against the whole Mingo na- 
tion, for tjie next eight or ten hours ; and, with Eau-douce to 
cover the retreat, I shall despair of nothing. Grod send that 
the lad may not run alongside of the bank, and fall into an 
ambushment, as befel the sarjeant !" 

" Ay ; there's the danger. There ought to have been sig- 
nals concerted, and an anchorage-ground buoyed out, and 
even a quarantine station, or a Lazaretto, would have been 
useful could we have made these Minks-ho respect the laws. 
If the lad fetches up, as you say, anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of this island, we may look upon the cutter as lost. 
Add, after all, Master Pathfinder, ought we not to set down 
this same Jasper as a secret ally of the French, rather than 
as a friend of our own? — I know the serjeant views the 
fnatter in that light, and I must say this whole afiair looks 
like treason I" 
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"We shall soon know, we shall soon know, Master Cap, 
for there indeed comes the cutter, clear of the other island, 
and five minutes must settle the matter. It would be no 
more than lair, however, if we could give the boy some sign 
in the way of warning. It is not right that he should fall 
into the trap, without a notice that it has been laid." 

Anxiety and suspense, notwithstanding, prevented either 
from attempting to make any signal. It was not easy, truly, 
to see how it could be done ; for the Scud came foaming 
through tbe channel, on the weather side of the island, at a 
rate that scarce admitted of the necessary time. Nor was 
any one visible on her deck to make signs to ; even her helm 
seemed deserted, though her course was as steady as her pro- 
gress was rapid. 

. Cap st^d in silent admiration of a spectacle so unusual. 
But, as the Scud drew nearer, his practised eye detected the 
helm in play, by means of tiller-ropes, though the person 
who steered was concealed. As the cutter had weather- 
boards of some little height, the mystery was explained ; no 
doubt remaining that her i)eople lay behind the latter, in 
order to be protected from the rifles of the enemy. As this 
fact showed that no force, beyond that of the small crew, 
could be on board, Pathfinder received his companion's ex- 
planation with an ominous shake of the head. 

" This proves that the Sarpent has not reached Oswego," 
he said, " and that we are not to expect succour from the 
garrison. I hope Lundie has not taken it into his head to 
displace the lad, for Jasper Western would be a host of him- 
self, in such a strait. We three, Master Cap, ought to 
make a manful warfare — you, as a seaman, to keep up the 
intercourse with the cutter; Jasj)er, ns a laker, who knows all 
that is necessary to be done on the water ; and I, with gifts 
that are as good as any among the Mingos, let me be what I 
may in other particulars. I say, we ought to make a man- 
ful fight in Mabel's behalf." 

** That we ought — and that we will," answered Cap, 
heartily, for he began to have more confidence in the secu- 
rity of his scalp, now that he saw the sun again ; " I set 
down the arrival of the Scud as one circumstance, and the 
chances of Eau-douce's honesty as another. This Jasper is 
a young man of prudence, you find, for he keeps a good ofF- 

VoL. H 1.5 
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jng, and soems determined to know how matters stand on the i 

island, before he ventures to bring up." 

" I have it — ^I have it,'* — exclaimed Pathfinder with exult- 
ation, — ^^ there lies the canoe of the Sarpent; on the cutter's 
deck, and the chief has got on board, and no doubt has given 
a true account of our condition ; for, unlike a Mingo, a De- 
laware is sartain to get a story right, or to hold his toDgoe." 

Pathfinder's disposition to think well of the Delawares, and 
to think ill of the Mingos, must, by this time, be very appa- 
rent to the reader. Of the veracity of the former, he enter- 
tained the highest respect, while of the latter he thought, as 
the more observant and intelligent classes of this country are 
getting pretty generally to think of certain scribblers among 
ourselves, who are known to have been so long in the habits 
of mendacity, that it is thought they can no long^ tell the 
truth, even when they seriously make the effort. 

" That canoe may 4^ belong to the cutter," said the cap- 
tious seaman — " Oh ! JDeuce had one on board, when we 
sailed." 

" Very true, friend Cap ; but, if you know your sails and 
masts, by your goars and fishes, I know my canoes and my 
paths, by frontier knowledge. If you can see new cloth in 
a sail, I can see new bark in a canoe. That is the boat of 
the Sarpent, and the noble fellow has struck off for the garri- 
son, as soon as he found the block besieged, has fallen in 
with the Scud, and, after telling his story, has brought the 
cutter down here to see what can be done. The Lord grant 
that Jasper Western be still on board her 1" 

" Yes — yes — it might not be amiss ; for, traitor or loyal, the 
lad has a handy way with him, in a gale, it must be owned." 

" And in coming over water-falls I" said Pathfinder, nudg- 
ing the ribs of his companion with an elbow, and laughing in 
his silent but hearty manner. " We will give the boy his 
due, though he scalps us all with his own hand!" 

The Scud was now so near, that Cap made no reply. The 
scene, just at that instant, was so peculiar that it merits a 
][>articular description ; which may also aid the reader in 
forming a more accurate nature of the picture we wish to 
draw. 

The gale was still blowing violently : many of the smaller 
trees bowed their tops, as if ready to descend to the earth 
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while the rushing of the wind through the branches of the 
groves, resembled the roar of distant chariots. 

The air was filled with leaves, which, at that late season, 
were readily driven from their stems, and flew from island to 
island, like flights of birds. With this exception, the spot 
seemed silent as the grave. That the savages still remained, 
was to be. inferred from the fact that their canoes, together 
with the boats of the 55th, lay in a group, in the little cove, 
that had been selected as a harbour. Otherwise, not a sign 
of their presence was to be detected. Though taken entirely 
by surprise by the cutter, the sudden return of which was 
altogether unlooked for, so uniform and inbred were their 
habits of caution while on the war-path, that, the instant an 
alarm was given, every man had taken to his cover, with the 
instinct and cunning of a fox seeking his hole. The same 
stillness reigned in the block-house, for though Pathfinder 
and Cap could command a view of the channel, they took 
the precaution necessary to lie concealed. The unusual 
absence of any thing like animal life on board the Scud, 
too, was still more remarkable. As the Indians witnessed 
her apparently undirected movements, a feeling of awe gain- 
ed a footing among them, and some of the boldest of their 
party began to distrust the issue of an expedition that had 
commenced so prosperously. Even Arrowhead, accustomed 
as he was to intercourse with the whites on both sides of the 
lakes, fancied there was something ominous in the appear- 
ance of this unmanned vessel, and he would gladly, at that 
moment, have been fended again on the main. • 

In the mean time, the progress of the cutter was steady 
and rapid. She held her way mid-channel, now inclining 
to the gusts, and now rising again, like the philosopher that 
bends to the calamities of life to resume his erect attitude as 
they pass away, but always piling the water beneath her 
bows, in foam. Although she was under so very short can- 
vass, her velocity was great, and there could not have elapsed 
ten minutes between the time when her sails were first seen 
glancing past the trees and bushes in the distance, and the 
moment when she was abreast of the block-house. Cap and 
Pathfinder leaned forward, as the cutter came beneath their 
eyrie, eager to get a better view of her deck, when to the 
delight of both, Jasper Eau-doucc fc-prang upon his feet, and 
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gave three hearty cheers. Regardless of all risk. Cap leaped 
upon the rampart of logs, and returned the greeting, cheer 
for cheer. Happily, the policy of the enemy saved the 
latter, for they still lay quiet, not a rifle being discharged. 
On the other hand, Pathfinder kept in view the useful, utterly 
disregarding the mere dramatic part of warfare. The mo- 
ment he beheld his friend Jasper, he called out tp hioi with 
stentorian lungs — ' 

" Stand by us, lad, and the day 's our own I Give 'em a 
grist in yonder bushes, and you '11 put 'em up like partridges." 

Part of this reached Jasper's ears, but nwst was borne off I 
to leeward, on the wings of the wind. By the time this was ' 
said the Scud had driven past, and in the next moment she ' 
was hid from view, by the grove in which the block-house 
was partially concealed. % 

Two anxious minutes succeeded, but, at the expiration of 
that brief space, the sails were again gleaming through the 
trees, Jasper having wore, jibed, and hauled up under the ! 
lee of the island, on the other tack. The wind was free 
enough, as has been already explained, to admit of this ma- 
noeuvre, and the cutter catching the current under her lee 
bow, was breasted up to her course in a way that showed 
she would come out to windward of the island again, without 
any difficulty. This whole evolution was made with the 
greatest facility, not a sheet being touched, the sails trimming 
themselves, the rudder alone controlling the admirable ma- 
chine. The object appeared to be a reconnoissance. When, 
however, the Scud had made the Qircuifr of the entire island, 
and had again got her weatherly position, in the channel by • 
whicti she had first approached, her helm was put down, and 
she tacked. The noise of the mainsail flapping when it filled, 
close reefed' as it was, sounded lik£i the report of a gun, and 
Cap trembled lest the seams should open. 

" His Majesty gives good canvass, it must be owned," mut- 
tered the old seaman ; " and it must be owned, too, that hay 
handles his boat as if he were thoroughly bred I D— -e^ 
Master Pathfinder, if I believe, after all that has been re- 
ported in the matter, that this Mister Oh ! Deuce got his trade 
on this bit of fresh-water." 

" He did ; yes he did. He never saw the ocean, and has 
come by his calling altogether up here on Ontario* I have 
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oAeta thought be has a nat'ral gift, in the way of schoortets 
and sloops, and have respected him accordingly. As for 
treason, and lying, and black-hearted vices, friend Cap, Jas- 
per Western is as free as the most virtuousest of the Dela- 
ware wai*riors; and if you crave to see a truly honest mah, 
you must go among that tribe to discover him." 

** Theiie he comes round !" exclaimed the delighted Cap, 
the Scud at this moment filling on her original tack, " and 
now we shall see what the boy would be at; he cannot 
mean to keep running up and down these passages, like a 
girl footing it through a country-dance !" 

The Scud now kept so much away that, for a moment, the 
two observers on the block-house feared Jasper meant to 
€K>me-to ; and the savages, in their lairs, gleamed out upoh 
her with the sort of exultation that the crouching tiger may 
be supposed to feel, as he sees his unconscious victim ap- 
proach his bed. But Jasper had no such intention. Fami- 
liar with the shore, and acquainted with the depth of water 
on every part of the island, he well knew that the Scud 
might bfe run against the bank with impunity^ and he ven- 
tured fearlessly so near, that as he passed through the little 
cove, he swept the two boats of the soldiers from their fasten- 
ings, and forced them out into the channel, towing them 
with the cutter. As all the canoes were fastened to the two 
Durham boats, by this bold and successful attempt, the sav- 
ages were at once deprived of the means of quitting the 
island, unless by swimming, and they appeared to be instantly 
aware of the very important fact. Rising in a body, they 
filled the air with yells, and poured in a harmless fire. 
While up in this unguarded manner two rifles were dis- 
charged by their adversaries. One came from the summit 
of the block, and an Iroquois fell dead in his tracks, shot 
through the brain. The other came from the Scud. The 
Ifiist was the piece of the Delaware, but, less true than that 
of his friend, it only maimed an enemy for life. The people 
of the Scud shouted, and the savages sunk again, to a man, 
as if it might be into the earth. 

" That was the Sarpent's voice," said Pathfinder, as soon 
as the second piece was discharged. " I know the crack of 
his rifle as well as I do that of Killdeer. 'Tis a good bar- 
rel, though not sartain death. Well — well-»-with Chingach- 
16* 
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gook and Jasper on the water, and you and I in the block, 
friend Cap, it will be hard if we don't teach these Mingo 
scamps the rationality of a fight 1" 

All this time, the Scud was in motion. As soon as she 
had reached the end of the island, Jasper sent his prizes 
adrift; and they went down before the wind, until they 
stranded on a point half a mile to leeward. He then wore, 
and came stemming the current again, through the other pas- 
sage. Those on the summit of the block could now perceive 
that something was in agitation on the deck of the Scud ; 
and, to their great delight, just as the cutter came abreast of 
the principal cove, on the spot where most of the enemy lay, 
the howitzer, which composed her sole armament, was un- 
masked, and a shower of case-shot was sent hissing into the 
bushes. A bevy of quail would not have risen quicker 
than this unexpected discharge of iron hail put up the Iro- 
quois ; when a second savage fell by a messenger sent from 
Killdeer, and another went limping away, by a visit from the 
rifle of Chingachgook. New covers were immediately found, 
however ; and each party seemed to prepare for the renewal 
of the strife in another form. But the appearance of June, 
bearing a white flag, and accompanied by the French ofllicer 
and Muir, stayed the hands of all, and was the forerunner of 
another parley. 

The negotiation that followed was held beneath the block- 
house ; and so near it, as at once to put those who were un- 
covered completely at the mercy of Pathfinder's unerring 
aim. Jasper anchored directly abeam; and the howitzer, 
too, was kept trained ujion the negotiators : so that the be- 
sieged and their friends, with the exception of the man who 
held the match, had no hesitation about exposing their per- 
sons. Chingachgook alone lay in ambush ; more, however, 
from habit than distrust. 

" You've triumphed. Pathfinder;" called out the Quarter- 
Master, "and Captain Sanglier has come himself to ofier 
terms. You '11 no be denying a brave enemy an honourable 
retreat, when he has fought ye fairly, and done all the credit 
he could to king and country. Ye are too loyal a subject, 
yourself, to visit loyalty and fidelity with a heavy judgment. 
I am authorized to oflTer, on the part of the enemy, an evacu- 
ation of the island, a mutual exchange of prisoiiers, and a 
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restoration of scalps. In the absence of baggage and artil- 
lery, little more can be done." 

As the conversation was necessarily carried on in a high 
key, both on account of the wind, and on account of the dis- 
tance, all that was said was heard equally by those in the 
block, and those in the cutter. 

" What do you say to that, Jasper?" called out Pathfinder. 
** You hear the proposal : shall we let the vagabonds go ; or 
shall we mark them, as they mark their sheep in the settle- 
ments, that we may know them again ?" 

** What has befallen Mabel Dunham ?" demanded the 
young man, with a frown on his handsome face, that was 
visible even to those in the block. *' If a hair of her head 
has been touched, it will go hard with the whole Iroquois 
tribe 1" 

" Nay, nay, she is safe below, nursing a dying parent, as 
becomes her sex. We owe no grudge on account of the Ser- 
jeant's hurt, which comes of lawful warfare ; and as for Ma- 
bel " 

" She is here," exclaimed the girl, herself, who had mount- 
ed to the roof the moment she found the direction things 
were taking. " She is here ; and, in the name of our holy 
religion, and of that God wliom we profess to worship in 
corrtmon, let there be no more bloodshed ! Ehough has been 
spilt already ; and if these men will go away. Pathfinder — 
if they will depart peaceably, Jasper — oh ! do not detain one 
of them. My poor father is approaching his end, and it 
were better that he should draw his last breath in peace with 
the world. Go, go, Frenchmen and Indians; we are no 
longer your enemies, and will harm none of you." 

" Tut, tut, Magnet," put in Cap, " this sounds religious, 
perhaps, or like a book of poetry ; but it does not sound like 
common sense. The enemy is just ready to strike ; Jasper 
is anchored with his broadside to bear, and, no doubt, with 
springs on his cables ; Pathfinder's eye and hand are as true 
as the needle ; and we shall get prize-money, head-money, 
and honour in the bargain, if you will not interfere for the 
. next half-hour." 

" Well," said Pathfinder, " I incline to Mabel's way of 
thinking. There has been enough blood shed to answer our 
purpose, and to sarve the king ; and as for honour, in that 
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meaning, it wiH do better for young ensigns and recrdits, fban 
for cool-headed, obsarvant, Chrisrian men. There is hoooiir 
in doing what's right, and unhonour in doing what's wrong ; 
and I think it wrong to take the life, even of a Mingo, with- 
out a useful end in view, I do ; and right to hear reason at 
all times. So, Lieutenant Muir, let us know what your 
friends, the Frenchers and Indians have to say for themselves-" 

" My friends !" said Muir, starting. " You '11 no be calling 
♦.he king's enemies my friends. Pathfinder, because the for- 
tune of war has thrown me into their hands 1 Some of the 
greatest warriors, both of ancient and modern times, have 
been prisoners of war ; and yon is Master Cap, who can tes- 
tify whether we did not do all that men could devise to escape 
the calamity." 

"Ay — ay," drily answered Cap, — "escape is the proper 
word. We ran below and hid ourselves, and so discreetly, 
that we might have remained in the hole to this hour, had it 
not been for the necessity of re-stowing the bread lockers. 
You burrowed on that occasion, Quarter-Master, as handily 

as a fox ; and how the d 1 you knew so well where to find 

the spot, is a matter of wonder to me. A regular skulk on 
board ship, does not trail aft more readily, when the jib is to 
be stowed, than you went into that same hole!" 

" And did ye no follow ? There are moments in a rhan's 
life when reason ascends to instinct — " 

" And men descend into holes," interrupted Cap, laughing 
m his boisterous way, while Pathfinder chimed in, in his 
peculiar manner. Even Jasper, though stiU filled with con- 
cern for Mal)el, was obliged to smile. " Thoy say the d 1 

wouldn't make a sailor if he didn't look aloft, and now it 
seems he '11 not make a soldier if he doesn't look U^low !" 

This burst of merriment, though it was any thing but 
agreeable to Muir, contributed largely towards keeping the 
peace. Cap Aincied he had said a thing much better- than 
common, and that disposed him to yield his own opinion on 
the main point, so long as he got the good opinion of his 
companions on his novel claim to be a wit. After a short 
discussion, all the savages on the island were collected in a 
Dody, without arms, at the distance of a hundred yards from 
the block, and under the gun of the Scud, while Pathfinder 
descended to the door of the block-h^use, and settled the 
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terms on which the island was to be finally evacuated by the 
enemy. Considering all the circumstances, the conditions 
were not very discreditable to either party. The Indians 
were compelled to give up all their arms, even to their knives 
and tomahawks, as a measure of precaution, their force being 
still quadruple that of their foes. The French officer. Mon- 
sieur Sanglier, as he was usually styled, and chose to call 
himself, remonstrated against this act, as one likely to reflect 
more discredit on his command than any other part of the 
affair ; but Pathfinder, who had witnessed one or two Indian 
massacres, and knew how valueless pledges became when put. 
in opposition to interest, where a savage was concerned, was 
obdurate. The second stipulation was of nearly the same 
importance. It compelled Captain Sanglier to give up all his 
prisoners, who had been kept well guarded, in the very hole, 
or cave, in which Cap and Muir had taken refuge. When 
these men were produced, four of ihcm were found to be un- 
hurt ; they had fallen merely to save their lives, a common 
artifice in that species of warfare, and of the remainder, two 
were so slightly injured as not to he unfit for service. As 
they brought their muskets with therh, this addition to his force 
immediately put Pathfinder at his ease, for having collected 
all the arms of the enemy in the block-house, he directed 
these men to take possession of the building, stationing a 
regular sentinel at the door. The remainder of the soldiers 
were dead, the badly wounded having been instanlly dis- 
patched in order to obtain the much-coveted scalps. 

As soon as Jasper was made acquainted With the terms, 
and the preliminaries had been so far observed as to render it 
safe for him to be absent, he got the Scud under way, and 
running down to the point where the boats bad stranded, he 
took them in tow again, and, making a few stretches, brought 
them into the leeward passage. Here all the savages instantly 
embarked, when Jasper took the boats in tow a third time, 
and running off before the wind, he soon set them adrift, 
quite a mile to leeward of the island. The Indians were 
furnished with but a single oar in each boat to steer with, the 
young sailor well knowing that, by keeping before the wind, 
they would land on the shores of Canada in the course of 
ihe morning. 

Captain Sanglier, Arrowhead, and Jur>e, alone remained, 
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when this disposition had been made of the rest of the party; 
the ibrmer having certain papers to draw np and sign with 
lieutenant Muir, who, in his eyes, possessed the Tirrues which 
aie attached to a commission, and the latter preferring, for 
reasons of his own, not to depart in company with his late 
friends, the Iroquois. Canoes were retained, for the departure 
of these three, when the proper moment should arrive. 

In. the mean time, or while the Scud was running down 
with the boats in tow, Pathfinder and Cap, aided by proper 
assistants, busied themselves with preparing a breakfast; 
most of the party not having eaten for four-and-twenty hoars. 
The brief space that passed in this manner, before the Scud 
came-to again, was little interrupted by discourse, though 
Pathfinder found leisure to pay a visit to tlie serjeant, to say 
a few friendly words to Mabel, and to give such directions as 
he thought might smooth the passage of the dying man. As 
for Mabel, herself, be insisted on her taking some light re- 
freshment, and there no longer existing any motive for keep- 
ing it there, he had the guard removed from the block, in 
order that the daughtRr might have no impediment to her 
attentions to lier father. These little arrangements complied, 
our hero n turned to the fire, around which he found all the 
remain: :cr of the party assembled, including Jasper. 



CHAPTER XL 

^ You saw but sorrow in its waning form, 
A working eca remaining from a storm 
Where now the weary waves roll o'er the deep. 
And faintly murmur ere they fall asleep.'* 

Drtden. 

Men accustomed to a warfare like that we have been de- 
scribing, are not apt to be much under the influence of tht 
tender ffeelings, while still in the 'field. Notwithstanding 4heif 
habits, however, more than one heart was with Mabel in the 
block, while the incidents we are abodt to relate were in the 
course of occurrence, and even the indispensable meal was 
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less relished by the hardiest of the soMiers, than it might 
have been had not the serjeant been so near his end. 

As Pathfinder returned from the block, he was met by 
Muir, who led him aside in order to hold a priva^ discourse. 
The manner of the Quarter- Master had that air of supere- 
rogatory courtesy about it, which almost invariably denotes 
artifice; for, while physiognomy and phrenology are but lame 
sciences at the best, and perhaps lead to as many false as 
right conclusions, we hold that there is no more infallible evi- 
dence of insincerity of purpose, short of overt acts, than a 
. face that smiles when there is no occasion, and the tongue 
that is out of measure smooth. Muir had much of this 
manner in common, mingled with an apparent frankness, 
that his Scottish intonation of voice, Scottish accent, and 
Scottish modes of expression, were singularly adapted to sus- 
tain. He owed his preferment, indeed, to a long-exercised 
deference to Lundie and his family ; for, while the Major him- 
self was much too acute to be the dupe of one so much his 
inferior in real talents and attainments, most persons are 
accustomed to make liberal concessions to the flatterer, even 
while they distrust his truth, and are perfectly aware of his 
nootives. On the present occasion, the contest in skill was 
between two men as completely the opposites of each other, 
in all the leading essentials of character, as very well could 
be. Pathfinder was as simple, as the Quarter-Master wa« 
practised ; he was as sincere as the other was false, and as 
direct as the last was tortuous. Both were cool and calcu- 
.ating, and both were brave, though in different modes and 
degrees ; Muir never exposing his person except for effect, 
while the guide included fear among the rational passions, or 
as a sensation to be deferred to only when good might come 
of it. 

" My dearest friend," Muir commenced, " for ye '11 be 
dearer to us all, by seventy and seven-fold, after your late 
conduct, than ever ye were, ye 've just established yourself, 
in this late transaction 1 It's true, that they '11 not be making 
ye a commissioned officer, for that species of prefairment ia 
not much in your line, nor much in your wishes, I 'm think 
ing; but as a guide, and a counsellor, and a loyal subject, 
and an expert marksman, yer' renown may be said to be 
full. I doubt if the commander-in-chief will carry away 
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with him from America, as much credit as will fall to yet' 
share, and ye ought just to sit down in content, and enjoy 
yourself for the remainder of yer' days. Get married, man, 
without delay, and look to your precious happiness, for ye 've 
no occasion lo look any longer to your glory. Take Mabel 
Dunham, for Heaven's sake, to your bosom, and ye '11 have 
both a bonny bride, and a bonny reputation." 

" Why, Quarter-Master, this is a new piece of advice to 
come from your mouth ! — They 've told me I had a rival ia 
you !" 

'* And ye had, man ; and a formidable one, too, I can tell 
ye ! One that has never yet courted in vain, and yet one that 
has courted five times. Lundie twits me with four, and I 
deny the charge ; but he little thinks the truth would outdo 
even his arithmetic ! Yes, yes ; ye had a rival, Pathfinder, 
but ye 've one no longer in me. Ye 've my hearty wishes 
for yer' sucess with Mabel, and were the honest serjeant 
likely to survive, ye might rely on my good word with him, 
too, for a certainty." 

" I feel your friendship, Quarter-Master, I feel your friend- 
ship, though I have no great need of any favour with Serjeant 
Dunham, who has^long been my friend. I believe we may 
look upon the matter to be as sartain as most things in war- 
time ; for Mabel and her father consenting, the whole 55th 
couldn't very well put a stop to it. Ah's me! the poor 
father will scarcely live to see what his heart has so long 
been set upon !" 

" But he 'II have the consolation of knowing it will come to 
pass, in dying. .Oh ! it 's a great relief. Pathfinder, for the 
parting spirit to feel certain that the Ijeloved ones lefl behind, 
will be well provided for, after its departure. All the Mis- 
tress Muirs have duly expressed that sentiment, with their 
dying breaths^" 

" AH your wives, Quarter- Master, have been Hkely to (eel 
this consolation !" 

"Out upon ye, man, — I'd no thought ye such a wag! 
Well, well ; pleasant words make no heart-burnings between 
auld fri'nds. If I cannot espouse Mabel, ye '11 no object to 
my esteeming her, and speaking well of her, and of yoursal', 
too, on all suitable occasions, and in all companies. But, 
Pathfinder, ye '11 easily understan' that a poor deevil, who 
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loses such a bride, will probably stand in need of some con- 
solation ?" 

" Quite likely — quite likely, Quarter-Master," returned the 
simple-minded guide ; " I know the loss of Mabel would bo 
found heavy to be borne by myself. It may bear hard on 
your feelings to see us married, but the death of the sarjeant 
will be likely to put it off, and you '11 have time to think more 
manfully of it, you will." 

" I '11 bear up against it — yes, I 'II bear up against it, 
though my heart-strings crack; and ye might help me, man, 
by giving me something to do. Ye '11 understand that this 
expedition has been of a very peculiar nature, for here am I, 
bearing the king's commission, just a volunteer, as it might 
be ; while a mere orderly has had the command. 1 've sub- 
mitted for various reasons, though my blood has boiled to be 
in authority, while ye war' battling for the honour of the 
country, and his Majesty's rights — " 

" Quarter-Master," interrupted the guide, " you fell so 
early into the enemy's hands, that your conscience ought to 
be easily satisfied on that score ; so take my advice, and say 
nothing about it." 

" That 's just my opinion. Pathfinder ; we '11 all say nothing 
aboTit it. . Serjeant Dunham is hors-de-combat — " 

*• Anan !" said the guide. 

** Why the serjeant can command no longer, and it will 
hardly do to leave a corporal at the head of a victorious 
party, like this ; for flowers that will bloom in a garden will 
die on a heath ; and I was just thinking I would claim the 
authority that belongs to one who holds a lieutenant's com- 
mission. As for the men, they '11 no dare to raise any ob- 
jaction, and as for yoursal', my dear friend, now that ye've 
so much honour, and Mabel, and the consciousness of having 
done yer' duty, which is more precious than all, I expect 
to find an ally rather than one to oppose the plan." 

" As for commanding the soldiers of the 55th, lieutenant, 
it is your right, I suppose, and no one here will be likely to 
gainsay it ; though you 've been a prisoner of war, and there 
are men who might stand out ag'in giving up their authority 
to a prisoner released by their own deeds. Still no one here 
will be likely to say any thing hostile to your wishes." 
** That 's just it, Palhfindei' ; and when I come to draw up 
Vol. 11. 16 
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the report of our success against the boats, and the defence 
of the block, together with the general operations, including 
the capitulation, ye 'II no find any omission of your claims 
and merits/' 

^' Tut, for my claims and merits, Quarter-Master ! Lundie 
knows what I am in the forest, and what I am in the fort; 
and the general knows better than he. No fear of me ; tell 
your own story, only taking care to do justice by Mabel's 
father, who, in one senise, is the commanding officer at this 
very moment." 

Muir expressed his entire satisfaction with this arrange- 
ment, as well as his determination to do justice by all, when 
the two went to the group that was assembled round the fire. 
Ilere the Quarter-Master began, for the first time since leav- 
ing Oswego, to assume some of the authority that miglit pro- 
perly be supposed to belong to his rank. Taking the re- 
maining corporal aside, he distinctly told that functionary 
that he must in future be regarded as one holding the king's 
commission, and directed him to acquaint his subordinates 
with the new state of things. This change in the dynasty 
was effected without any of the usual symptoms of a revo- 
lution ; for as all well understood the lieutenant's legal claims 
to command, no one felt disposed to dispute his orders. For 
reasons best known to themselves, Lundie and the Quarter- 
Master had, originally, made a different disposition, and now, 
for reasons of his own, the latter had seen fit to change it. 
This was reasoning enough for soldiers, though the hurt 
received by Serjeant Dunham would have sufficiently ex- 
plained the circumstance, had an explanation been required. 

All this time Captain Sanglier was looking aAer his own 
breakfast, with the resignation of a philosopher, the coolness 
of a veteran, the ingenuity and science of a Frenchman, and 
the voracity of an ostrich. This person had now been in the 
colony some thirty years, having left France in some such 
situation in his own army, as Muir filled in the 5dth. 
An iron constitution, perfect obduracy of feeling, a certain 
address well suited to manage savages, and an indomitable 
courage, had early pointed him out to the commander-in- 
chief, as a suitable ngpnt to be employed in directing the 
military operatbns of his Indian allies. In this capacity, 
then, he had ris^n to the titular rank of captain, and, with 
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his promotion, had acquired a portion of the habits and 
opinions of his associates, with a facility and an adaptation 
of self, that are thought, in this part of the world, to be pe- 
culiar to his country nrven. He had often led parties of the 
Iroquois in their predatory expeditions ; and his conduct on 
such occasions exhibited the contradictory' results of both 
alleviating the misery produced by this species of warfare, 
and of augmenting it, by the broader views and greater re- 
sources of civilization. In oih&r words, he planned enter- 
prises that, in their importance and consequences, much ex- 
ceeded the usual policy of the Indians, and then stepped in 
to lessen some of the evils of his own creating. In short, 
he was an adventurer tvhom circumstances had thrown into 
a situation, where the callous qualities of men of his class 
might readily show themselves, for good or for evil ; and he 
was not of a character to baffle fortune by any ill-timed 
squearaishness dh the score of early impressions, or to trifle 
with her liberality, by unnecessarily provoking her frowns 
through wanton cruelty. Still, as his name was unavoidably 
connected with many of the excesses committed by his parties, 
he was generally considered, in the American Provinces, a 
wretch who delighted in bloodshed, and who found his great- 
est happiness In tormenting the helpless and the innocent ; 
and the name of Sanglier, which was a soubriquet of his 
own adopting, or of Flint Heart, as he was usually termed 
on the borders, had got to be as terrible to the women and 
children of that part of the country, as those of Butler and 
Brandt became at a later day. 

The meeting between Pathfinder and Sanglier bore some 
resemblance to that celebrated interview between Wellington 
and Blucher, which has been so often and graphically told. 
It took place at the fire; and the parties stood earnestly 
regarding each other for more than a minute without speak- 
ing. Each felt that in the other, he saw a formidable foe ; 
and each felt, while he ought to treat the other with the 
manly hberality due to a warrior, that there was little in 
common between them, in the way of character, as well as 
of interests. One served for money and preferment ; the 
other, because his life had been cast in the wilderness, and 
the land of his birth needed his arm. and experience. The 
desire of rising above his present situation, never disturbed 
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the tranquillity of Pathfinder ; nor had he ever known an am- 
bitious thought, as ambition usually betrays itself, until be 
became acquainted with Mabel. Since then, indeed, distrust 
of himself, reverence for her, and the wish to place her in a 
situation above that which he then filled, had caused him some 
uneasy moments ; but the directness and simplicity of his 
character had early afforded the required relief; and hesooQ 
came to feel, that the Woman who would not hesitate to ac- 
cept him for her husband, would not scruple to share his for- 
tunes, however humble. He respected Sanglier as a brave 
warrior; and he had far too much of that liberality which is 
the result of practical knowledge, to believe half of what lie 
had heard to his prejudice ; for the most bigoted and illiberal 
on every subject, are usually those who know nothing about 
it ; but he could not approve of his selfishness, cold-blooded 
calculations, and, least of all, of the manner in which he forgot 
his " white gifts," to adopt those that were purely " red.'* 
On the other hand, Pathfinder was a riddle? to Captain Sang- 
lier. The latter could not comp^'ehend the other's motives ; 
he had often heard of his disinterestedness, justice, and truth ; 
and, in several instances, they had led him into grave errors, 
on that principle by which a frank and open-mouthed diplo- 
matist is said to keep his secrets better than one that is close- 
mouthed and wily. 

Ater the two heroes had gazed at each other, in the man- 
ner mentioned. Monsieur Sanglier touched his cap ; for the 
rudeness of a border life had not entirely destroyed the cour- 
tesy of manner he had acquired in youth, nor extinguished 
that appearance of bonhommie which seems inbred in a 
Fi'enchman. 

** Monsieur le Pathfinder," he said with a very decided ac- 
cent, though with a friendly smile, "t<» miUtaire honour 
le courage, et la loynute. You speak Iroquois ?** 

•• Ay, I understand the language of the riptyles, and can 
get along with it, if there's occasion," returned the literal 
and truth-telling guide ; " but it's neither a tongue nor a tribe 
to my taste. Wherever you find the Mingo blood, in my 
opinion, Master Flinty-heart, you find a knave. Well, I 've 
seen you often, though it was in battle ; and T must say, it 
was alwaj's In the van. You must know most of our bullets 
by sight ?" 
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«« Nevvair, sair, your own ; une halle from your honoura- 
ble hand, be sairtaine deat'. You kill my best warrior on 
some island." 

" That may be — that may be — though I dare say, if the 
truth was known, they would turn out to be great rascals^ 
No offence to you, Master Flinty -heart, but you keep desper- 
ate evil company." 

" Yes, sair," returned the Frenchman, who, bent on say- 
ing that which was courteous, himself) and comprehending with 
difficulty, was disposed to think he received a compliment — 
"you too good. But, un brave always comme 9a. What tiiat 
mean — ha ! — what that jeune homme do ?" 

The hand and eye of Captain Sanglier directed the look 
of Pathfinder to the opposite side of the fire, where Jasper, 
just at that moment, had been rudely seized by two of the 
soldiers, who were binding his arms, under the directipn of 
Muir. 

"What does that mean, indeed?" cried the guide, step- 
ing forward, and shoving the two subordinates away with a 
power of muscle that would not be denied. " Who has the 
heart to do this to Jasper £au-douce ; and who has the bold- 
ness to do it before my eyes ?" 

" It is by my orders. Pathfinder," answered the Quarter- 
Master; "and I command it on my own responsibility. 
Ye 'II no tak' on yourself to dispute the legality of orders 
given by one who bears the king's commission to the king's 
soldiers 1" 

" I 'd dispute the king's words, if they came from the 
king's own mouth, did be say that Jasper desarves this. 
Has not the lad just saved all our scalps? — taken us from 
defeat, and given us victory ? No, no, Lieutenant ; if this 
is the first use that you make of your authority, I, for one, 
will not respect it." 

" This savours a little of insubordination," answered Muir ; 
" but we can bear much from Pathfinder. It is true this 
Jasper has seemed to serve us in this affair ; but wc ought 
not to overlook past transactions. Did not Major Duncan 
himself denounce him to Serjeant Dunham, before we left 
the post? Have we riot seen sufficient with our own eyes, 
to make sure of having been betrayed? And is it not natu- 
ral, and almost necessary, to believe that this young man 
16* 
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has been the traitor? Ah! Pathfinder, ye '11 no be making 
yourself a great statesman, or a great captain, if jrou put too 
much faith in appearances. Lord bless me! — ^Lord bless 
me ! if I do not believe, could the truth be come at, as 
you often say yourself. Pathfinder, that hj'pocrisy is a more 
common vice than even envy ; and that 's the bane o' human 
nature." 

Captain Sanglier shrugged his shoulders ; then be looked 
earnestly from Jasper towards the Quarter-Master, and from 
the Quarter-Master towards Jasper. 

" I care not for your envy, or your hypocrisy, or even fot 
your human natur'," returned* Pathfinder. "Jasper Ean- 
douce is my friend ; Jasper Eau-douce is a brave lad, and 
an honest lad, and a loyal lad ; and no man of the 55th 
_,5bal4 lay bands on him, short of Lundie's own orders, while 
I'm in the way to prevent it. You may have authority 
over your soldiers, but you have none over Jasper, or me. 
Master Muir." 

" jBo/i," ejaculated Sanglier ; the sound partaking equally 
of the energies of the throat, and of the nose. 

" Will ye no hearken to reason, Pathfinder? Ye 'II no be 
forgetting our suspicions and judgments ; and here is another 
circumstance to augment and aggravate them all. Ye can 
see this little bit of bunting ; well, where should it be found, 
but by Mabel Dunham, on the branch of a tree, on this very 
island, just an hour or so before the attack of the enemy ; 
and if ye '11 be at the trouble to look at the fly of the Scud's 
ensign, ye '11 just say that the cloth has been cut from out it. 
Circumstantial evidence was never stronger." 

" Mafoiy c'est un peu fort, ceci /" growled Sanglier, be- 
tween his teeth. 

" Talk to me of no ensigns, and signals, when I know the 
heart ;" continued the Pathfinder. " Jasper has the gift o[ 
honesty ; and it is too rare a gift to be trifled with, like a 
Mingo's conscience. No, no; off hands, or we shall see 
which can make the stoutest battle — you, and your men of 
the 55th, or the Sarpent, here, and Killdeer, with Jasper and 
his crew. You overrate your force, Lieutenant Muir, as 
much as you underrate Eau-douce's truth." 
" Tris bon /" 
" Well, if I must speak plainly, Pathfinder, I e'en must 



Captain Sanglier, here, and Arrowhead, this brave Tusca- 
rora, have both informed me that this unfortunate boy is the 
traitor. After such testimony, you can no longer oppose my 
right to correct him, as well as the necessity of the act." 

" Sc^lerat,^^ muttered the Frenchman. 

** Captain Sanglier is a braVe soldier, and will not gainsay 
the conduct of an honest sailor," put in Jasper. " Is there 
any traitor here. Captain Flinty-heart ?" 

" Ay," added Muir, " let him speak out then, since ye 
wish it, unhappy youth ; that the truth may be known. I 
only hope that ye may escape the last punishment when ft 
court will be sitting on your misdeeds. How is it. Captain 
do ye, or do ye not see a traitor amang us ?" 

** Qui — ^^yes, sair — Men 5?/r." 

" Too much lie" — said Arrowhead, in a voice of thunder, 
T5triking the breast of Muir, with the bav;k of his own hand, 
in a sort of ungovernable gesture. " Where my warriors 1 
— where Yengeese scalp? — Too much lie." 

Muir wanted not for personal courage, nor for a certain 
sense of personal honour. The violence which had been 
intended only for a gesture, he mistook for a blow ; for con- 
science was suddenly aroused within him ; and he stepped 
back a pace, extending a hand towards a gun. His face was 
livid with rage ; and* his countenance expressed the fell mten- 
tion of his heart. But Arrowhead was too quick for him. 
With a wild glance of the eye, the Tuscarora looked about 
him ; then thrust a hand beneath his own girdle, drew forth 
a concealed knife, and, in the twinkling of an eye, buried it 
in the body of the Quarter- Master to the handle. As the lat- 
ter fell at his feet, gazing into his face with the vacant stare 
of one surprised by death, Sanglier took a pinch of snufT, 
and said, in a calm voice : — 

" Voild Vaffaire finie — mais^'* — shrugging bis shoulders, 
'• ce n'est qu'un scelerat de moinsJ*^ 

The act was too sudden to be prevented, and when Arrow- 
head, uttering a yell, bounded into the bushes, the white mer 
were too confounded to follow. Chingachgook, howevei. 
was more collected ; and the bushes had scarcely closed oji 
the passing body of the Tuscarora, than they were again 
opened by that of the Delaware in full pursuit. 
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Jasper Western spoke French fluently, and the wocds and 
manner of Sanglier struck him. 

^^ Speak, Monsieur,'* he said, in English, " am I the 
traitor?" 

** IjC voild^'* — answered the cool Frenchman, — *'' dat is oar 
espion — our agent— out fneod'-^nui foi'—c'eUlit tin grand 
scelerat — voici^* 

While speaking, Sanglier bent oyer the dead body, and 
thrust a hand into a pocket of the Quarter-Master, out of 
which he drew a purse. Emptying the contents on the ground, 
several double-Louis rolled towards the soldiers, who were 
not slow in picking them up. Casting the purse from him, 
in contempt, the soldier of fortune turned towards the soup 
he had been preparing with so much care, and finding it to 
his liking, he began to break his fast, with an air of indi^r- 
ence that the most stoical Indian warrior might have envied. 



CHAPTER XII. 



** The only anntranthine flower on earth 
la ¥irtae ; th' only lasting treasure, tratb.*' 

COWPSR. 

The reader must imagine some of the occurrences, 
that followed the sudden death of Muir. While his body 
was in the hands of his soldiers, who laid it decently aside, 
and covered it with a great-coat, Chingachgook silently re- 
sumed his place at the fire, and both Sanglier and Pathfinder 
remarked that he carried a fresh and bleeding scalp at his 
girdle. No one asked any questions, and the former, al- 
though perfectly satisfied that Arrowliead had fallen, mani- 
fested neither curiosity nor feeling. He continued calmly 
eating his soup, as if the meal had been tranquil as usual. 
There was something of pride, and of an assumed indiSer- 
ence to fate, imitated from the Indians, in all this ; but there 
was more that really resulted from practice, habitual self- 
command, and cx)nstitutional hardihood. With Pathfinder, 
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the case was a little different in feeling, though much the 
same in appearance. He disliked Muir, whose smodth- 
tonguod courtesy was little in accordance with his own frank 
and ingenuous nature; but he had been shocked at his unex- 
pected and violent death, though accustomed to similar scenes, 
and he hud been surprised at the exposure of his treachery. 
With a view to ascertain the extent of the latter, as soon as 
the body was removed, he began to question the captain on 
the subject. The latter having no particular motive for se- 
cresy, now that his agent was dead, in the course of the 
breakfast revealed the following circumstances, which will 
serve to clear up some of the minor incidents of our tale. 

Soon after the 55th appeared on the frontiers, Muir had 
volunteered his services to the enemy. In making his of- 
fers, he boasted of his intimacy with Lundie, and of the means 
it afforded of furnishing more accurate and important inform- 
ation than usual. His terms had been accepted, and Mon- 
sieur Sariglier had several interviews with him, in the vicinity 
of the fort at Oswego, and had actually passed one entire 
night secreted in the garrison. Arrowhead, however, was 
the usual channel of communication, and the anonymous 
letter to Major Duncan, had been originally written by Muir, 
transmitted to Frontenac, copied, and sent back By the Tus- 
carora, who was returning from that errand when captured by 
the Scud. It is scarcely necessary to add, that Jasper was to be 
sacrificed, in ordei: to conceal the Quarter-Master's treason, 
and that the position of the island had been betrayed to 
the enemy by the latter. An extraordinary compensation, 
that which was found in his purse, had induced him to ac- 
company the party under Serjeant Dunham, in order to give 
the signals that were to bring on the attack. The disposition 
of Muir towards the sex, was a natural weakness, and he 
would have married Mabel, or any one else, who would ac- 
cept his hand; but his admiration of her was in a ^reat degree 
feigned, in order that he might have an excuse for accompa- 
nying the party, without sharing in the responsibility of its 
defeat, or incurring the risk of having no other strong and 
seemingly sufficient motive. Much of this was known to 
Captain Sanglier, particularly the part in connexion with 
Mabel, and he did not fail to let his auditors into the whole 
secret, frequently laughing in a sarcastic manner, as he re« 
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vealed the difibroat expedients of the luckless Quaiter- 

Master. 

** Touchez-la,'*^ said the cold-blooded partisan, holding out 
his sinewy hand to Pathfinder, when he ended his explana- 
tions — " you be hortnite, and dat is heaucoup. We tak' de 
spy, as we tak' la medicine j for de good ; mais, Je les di- 
teste ! ToucheZ'la,^^ 

" I 'II shake your hand, captain, I will, for you 're a law- 
ful and nat'ral inimy," returned Pathfinder, *'and a manful 
one ,' but the body of the Quarter-Master shall never dis- 
grace English ground. 1 did intend to carry it back to Lun- 
die, that he might play his bagpipes over it ; but now it shall 
lie here, on the spot where he acted his villany, and have 
his own treason for a head-stone. Captain Flinty-Heart, I 
suppose this consorting with traitors is a part of a soldier's 
regular business ; but, I tell you honestly, it is not to my 
liking, and I'd rather it should be you than I who had this 
affair on his conscience. What an awful sinner ! — ^To plot, 
right and left, ag'in country, friends and the Lord ! — ^Jasper, 
boy, a word with you, aside, for a single minute." 

Pathfinder now led the young man apart, and squeezing 
his hand, with the tears in his own eyes, he continued — 

** You know me, Eau-douce, and I know you," he said, 
** and this news has not changed my opinion of you, in any 
manner. I never believed their tales, though it looked solemn 
at one minute, I will own ; yes, it did look solemn ; and it 
made me feel solemn, too. I never suspected you for a 
minute, for I know your gifts don't lie that-a-way ; but, I 
must own, I didn't suspect the Quarter-Master- neither.'* 

" And he holding His Majestx^'s commission, Pathfinder !" 

" It isn't so much that, Jasper Western ; it isn't so much 
that. He held a commission from God to act right, and to 
deal fairly with his fellow-creatur's, and he has failed aw- 
fully in big^duty !" 

" To ihrak of his pretending love for one like Mabel, too, 
when he felt none I" 

"That was bad, sartainly; the fello# must have had 
Mingo blood in his veins. The man that deals unfairly by a 
woman can be but a mongrel, lad ; for the Lord has made 
them helpless on purpose that we may gain their love by 
kindness and sar vices. Here is the sarjeant, |xx)r man, on 
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his dying bed ; he has given me his daughter for a wife, and 
Mabel, dear girl, she has consented to it; and it makes me 
feel that I have two welfares to look after, two natur's to care 
for, and two hearts to gladden. Ah's me! Jasper; I some- 
tinnes feel that I 'm not good enough for that sweet child !" 

Eau-douce had nearly gasped for breath when he first 
heard this intelligence; and, though he succeeded in sup- 
pressing any other outward signs of agitation, his cheek was 
blanched nearly to the paleness of death. Still he found 
means to answer, not only with firmness, but with energy — 

"Say not so, Pathfinder; you are good enough for a 
Queen." 

" Ay, ay, boy, according to your idees of my goodness ; 
that is to say — I can kill a deer, or even a Mingo at need, 
with any man on the lines ; or I can follow a forest path with 
as true an eye, or read the stars, when others do not under- 
stand them. No doubt, no doubt, Mabel will have venison 
enough, and fish enough, and pigeons enough ; but will she 
have knowledge enough, and will she have idees enough, 
and pleasant conversation enough, when life comes to drag a 
little, and each of us begins to pass for our true value?" 

" If you pass for your value, Pathfinder, the greatest lady 
in the land would be happy with you. On that head, you 
have no reason to feel afraid." 

" Now, /asper, I dare to say you think so — nay, I know 
you do ; for it is nat'ral and according to friendship, for peo- 
ple to look over- favourably at them they love. Yes, yes ; if 
I had to marry you, boy? I should give myself no consarn 
about nny being well looked upon, for you have always shown 
a disposition to see. me and all I do with friendly eyes. But 
a young gal, aOer all, must wish to marry a man that is 
nearer to her own age and fancies, than to have one old 
enough to be her father, and rude enough to frighten her. 
I wonder, Jasper, that Mabel never took a fancy to you, now, 
rather than setting her mind on me T 

" Take a fancy to me. Pathfinder 1" returned the young 
man, endeavouring to clear his voice without betraying him- 
self — " What is there about me, to please such a girl as 
Mabel Dunham ? I have all that you find fnult with in your- 
s€5lf, with none of that excellence that maKe? even the gen- 
erals respect you." 
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" Well — ^well — it 's all cbance, say wliat we will about it 
Here have I journeyed and guided through the woods, female 
after female, and consorted with them in the garrisons, and 
never have I even felt an inclination for any, until I saw 
Mabel Dunham. It 's true the poor saijeant first set me to 
thinking about his daughter, but after we got a little acquaint- 
ed like, I M no need of being spoken to, to think of her night 
and day. I 'm tough, Jasper ; yes, I 'm very tough ; and 
I 'm risolute enough, as you all know ; and yet I do think it 
would quite break me down, now, to lose Mabel Dunham !" 

" We will talk no more of it. Pathfinder," said Jasper, 
returning his friend^s squeeze of the hand, and moving back 
towards the fire, though slowly and in the manner of one 
who cared little where he went; " we will talk.no more of 
it. You are worthy of Mabel, and Mabel is worthy of you 
— ^you like Mabel, and Mabel likes you — her father has 
chosen you for her husband, and no one has a right to inter- 
fere. As lor the Quarter-Master, his feigning love for Mabel, 
is worse even than his treason to the king 1" 

By this time, they were so near the fire, that it was neces- 
sary to change the conversation. Luckily, at that instant, 
Cap, who had been in the block in company with his dying 
brother-in-law, and who knew nothing of what had passed 
since the capitulation, now appeared, walking with a medita- 
tive and melancholy air towards the group. Afuch of that 
hearty dogmatism, that imparted even to his ordinary air and 
demeanour an appearance of something like contempt for 
all around him, had disappeared, and he seemed thoughtful, 
if not meek. 

" This death, gentlemen," he said, when he had got suf- 
ficiently near, " is a melancholy business, make the best of 
it. Now, here is Serjeant Dunham, a very good soldier, I 
make no question, about to slip his cable, and yet he holds 
on to the better end of it, as if he was determined it should 
never run out of the hawse-hole ; and all because he loves his 
daughter, it seems to me. For my part, when a friend is 
really under the necessity of making a long journey, I al- 
ways wish him well and happily off." 

"You wouldn't kill the sarjeant before his time?" Path- 
finder reproachfully answered. "Life is sweet, even to the 
aged, and, for that matter, I 've known some that seemed to 
set much store by it, when it got to be of the least value.' 
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Nothing had been farthor from Gap's real tht)ughts, than the 
wish to hasten his brother-in-law's end. He had found him- 
self embarrassed with the duties of smoothing a death-bed, 
and all he had meant was to express a sincere desire that the 
Serjeant were happily rid of doubt and suffering. A little 
shocked, therefore, at the interpretation that had been put on 
his words, he rejoined with some of the asperity of the man, 
though rebuked by a consciousness of not having done his 
own w^ishes justice — 

" You are too old and too sensible a person, Pathfinder,'* 
he said, " to fetch a man up with a surge, when he is paying 
out his ideas in distress, as it might be. Seijeant Dunham is 
both my brother-in-law and my friend, — that is to say, as 
intimate a friend as a soldier well can be with a seafaring 
man, and I respect and honour him accordingly. I make no 
doubt, moreover, that he has lived such a life as becomes a 
man, and there can be no great harm, after all, in wishing 
any one well berthed in heaven. Well ! we are mortal the 
best of us, that you '11 not deny ; and it ought to be a lesson 
not to feel pride in our strength and beauty. Where is the 
Quarter-Master, Pathfinder? — It is proper he should come 
and have a parting word with the poor serjeant, who is only 
going a little before us." 

" You have spoken more truth, Master Cap, than you 've 
been knowing to, all this time ; in which there is no great 
wonder, howsoever; mankind as often telling biting truths 
when they least mean it, as at any other time. You might 
have gone farther, notwithstanding, and said that we are 
mortal, the worst of us, which is quite as true, and a good 
deal more wholesome than saying that we arc mortal, the 
best of us. As for the Quarter-Master's coming to speak a 
parting word to the sarjeant, it is quite out of the question, 
seeing that he lias gone ahead, and that too with little parting 
notice to himself, or to any one else." 

" You are not quite as clear as common, in your language. 
Pathfinder. I know that we ought all to have solemn thoughts 
on these occasions, but I see no use in speaking in par- 
ables." • 

*' If my words are not plain, the idee is. In short. Master 
Cap, while Sarjeant Dunham has been preparing himself for 
a long journey, like a conscientious and honest man as he is, 

Vol. II. 17 
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delibetately and slowly, the Qoarter-Master has stalled^ in 
a hurry, before him ; aod, although it is a matter on which 
it does not beconie me to be very positive, I give it as my 
opinion that they travel such difierent roads, that they will 
never meet." 

*^ Explain yourself, my friend," said the bewildered seaman, 
looking around him in search of Muir, whose absence began 
to excite his distrust. '^ I see nothing of the Quarter-Master, 
but I think him too much of a man to run away, now that 
the victory is gaio^. If the fight were ahead, instead of in 
our wake, the case would be altered." 

^< There lies all that is lefl of him, beneath that great-ooet," 
returned the guide, who then briefly related the manner of 
the Lieutenant's death. '^ The Tuscarora was as venomous 
in his blow, as a rattler, though he failed to give the warn- 
ing," continued Pathfinder. ** 1 Ve seen many a desperate 
fight, and several of these sudden outbreaks of savage tem- 
per ; but never, before, did I see a human soul quit the body 
more unexpectedly, or at a worse moment for the hopes of 
the dying man. His breath was stopped with the-lie on his 
lips, and the spirit might be said to have passed away in the 
very ardour of wickedness." 

Cap listened with a gaping mouth, and he gave two or 
three violent hems, as the other concluded, like one who dis- 
trusted his own respiration. * 

^* This is an uncertain and uncomfortable life of yours, 
master Pathfinder, what between the fresh- water and the 
savages," he said, ^ and the sooner I get quit of it, the higher 
will be my opinion of myself. Now you mention it, I 
will say that the man ran for. that berth in the rocks, when 
the enemy first bore down upon us, with a sort of instinct 
that I thought surprising in an officer ; but I was in too great 
a hurry to follow, to log the whole matter accurately. God 
bless me — God bless me ! a traitor do you say, and ready to 
sell his country, and to a bloody Frenchman too ?" 

*' To sell any thing — country, soul, body, Mabel and all 
our scalps ; and no ways particular, I '11 engage, as to the 
purchaser. The countrymen of Captain Flinty-heart, here, 
were the paymasters this time." 

" Just like 'em ; ever ready to buy, when they can't thrash, 
and to run when they ran do neither." 
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Mods. Sangti^ Hfled bis cap with ironical gravity, and 
acknowledged the compliment with an expression of polite 
contempt that was altogether lost on its insensible subject. 
But Pathfinder had too much native courtesy, and was far 
too just-minded^ to allow the attack to go unnoticed. 

" Well — well," h& interposed — " to my mind there is no 
groat difference atween an Englishman and a Frenchman, 
after all. They talk different tongues, and live under differ- 
ent kings, I will allow ; but both are human, and feel like 
human beings, when there is occasion for it. If a French- 
man is sometimes skeary, so is an Englishman ; and as for 
running away, why a man will now and then do it, as well 
as a horse, let him come of what people he may.'' 

Captain Fiinty-heart, as Pathfinder called him, made 
another obdsance; but this time the smile was friendly, and 
hot ironical, for he felt that the intention was good, whatever 
might have been the hiode of expressing it. Too philosophi- 
cal, however, to heed what a man like Cap might say, or 
think, he finished his breakfast without allowing his attention 
to be again diverted from that important pursuit. 

" My business here was principally with the Quarter-Mas- 
ter,'' Cap continued, as soon as he had done regarding the 
prisoner's pantomime. " The serjeant must be near his end ; 
and I have thought he might wish to say something to his 
successor in authority, before he finally departed. It is too 
late, it would seem ; and, as you say. Pathfinder, the lieuten- 
ant has truly gone before." 

*' That he has, though on a different path. As for autho- 
rity^ I suppose the corporal has now a right to command 
what's lefl of the 65th, though a small and worried, not to 
say frightened, party it is. But, if any thing needs to be 
done, the chances are greatly in favour of my being called on 
to do it. I suppose, however, we have only to bury our dead, 
set fire to the block and the huts, for they stand in the,inimy's 
territory, by position, if not by law, and must not be lefl for 
their convenience. Our using them again, is out of the ques- 
tion ; for now the Frenchers know where the island is to be 
found, it would be like thrusting the hand into a wolf-trap, 
with our eyes wide open. This part of the work, the Sar- 
pent and I will see to; for we a^ as practysed in retreats as 
in advances." 
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'* AU that is very well, my good friend ; and now for my 
poor brother-in-law : though he is a soldier, we cannot let 
him slip without a word of consolation, and a leave-taking, 
in my judgment. This has been an unlucky afiair, on every 
tack ; though I suppose it is what one had a right to expect, 
considering the state of the times, and the nature of the na- 
vigation. We must make the best of it, and try to help the 
worthy man to unmoor, without straining his messengers. 
Death is a circumstance, aAer all, Master Pathfinder, and 
one of a very general character, too, seeing that we must all 
submit to it, sooner or later." 

'' You say truth, you say truth ; and for that leason I hold 
it to be wise to be always ready. I 've often thought, Sak- 
water, that he is happiest who has the least to leave behind 
him when the summons comes. Now, here am I, a hunter 
and a scout, and a guide, although I do not own a foot of 
land on 'arth, yet do I enjoy and possess more than the great 
Albany Patroon. With the heavens over my head to keep 
me in mind of the last great hunt, and the dried leaves be- 
neath my feet, I tramp over the ground as freely as if I was 
its lord and owner ; and what more need heart desire ? I do 
not say that I love nothing that belongs to 'arth ; for I do, 
though not much, unless it might be Mabel Dunham, that I 
can't carry with me. I have some piips at the higher fort, 
that I valy considerable, though they are too noisy for war- 
fare, and so we are compelled to live separate for a^ while; 
and then, I think, it would grieve me to part with Killdeer ; 
but I see no reason why we should not be buried in the same 
grave, for we are, as near as can be, of the same length — 
six feet, to a hair's breadth ; but, bating these, and a pipe 
that the Sarpent gave me, and a few tokens, received from 
travellers, all of which might be put in a pouch, and laid un- 
der my head, when the order comes to march, I shall be ready 
at a minute's warning ; and, let me tell you. Master Cap, 
that's t^^hat I call a circumstance, too 1" 

" 'Tis just so with me," answered the sailor, as the two 
walked towards the block, too much occupied with their re^ 
spective morality, to remember, at the moment, the melan- 
choly errand they were on — " that's just my way of feeling 
and reasoning. How oflen have I felt, when neax shipwreck, 
the relief of not owning the crafl ! * If she goes,' I have said 
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.to myself, * why my life goes with her, but not my property 
and there's great comfort in that.' I 've discovered, in the 
course of boxing about the world, from the Horn to Cape 
North, not to speak of this run on a bit of fresh-water, that 
if a man has a few dollars, and puts them in a chest, under 
lock and key, he is pretty certain to fasten up his heart in 
the same till ; and so I carry pretty much all I own, in a 
belt round my body, in order, as I say, to keep the vitals in 
the right place. D e, Pathfinder, if I think a man with- 
out a heart, any better than a fish with a hole in his air-bag." 

" I don't know how that may be. Master Cap, b«t a man 
without a conscience is but a poor creatur', take my word for 
it, as any one will discover who has to do with a Mingo. I 
trouble myself but little with dollars or half-joes, ibr these 
are the favoryte coin in this part of the world ; but 1 can 
easily believe, by what I 've seen of mankind, that if a man 
has a chest filled with either, he may be said to lock up his 
heart in the same box. I once hunted for two summers, dur- 
ing the last peace, and i collected so much peltry that I found 
my right feelings giving way to a craving after property ; and 
if I have consarn in marrying Mabel, it is that I may get to 
love such things too well, in order to make her comfortable." 

** You 're a philasopher, that 's clear, Pathfinder ; and I 
don't know but you 're a Christian I" 

" I should be out of humour with the man that gainsayed 
the last. Master Cap. I have not been christianized by the 
Moravians, \\ke so many of the Delawares, it is true ; but I 
hold to Christianity and white gifts. With me, it is as on- 
creditabte for a white man not to be a Christian, as it is for 
a red-skin not to believe in his happy hunting-grounds ; in- 
deed, after allowing Ibr diflference in traditions, and in some 
variations about the manner in which the spirit will be occu- 
pied after death, I hold that a good Delaware is a good Chris- 
tian, though he never saw a Moravian ; and a good Christian 
a good Delaware, «o far as natur' is consarned. The Sar- 
pent and I talk these matters over often, for he has a han- 
kerin' after Christianity — " 

" The d 1 he has !" interrupted Cap. « And what does 

he intend to do in a churoh, with all the scalps he takes ?" 

" Don't run awnv witf» a false idee, friend Cap ; don't run 
away with » frl««» i"^ These things are only skin-deep, 
17* 
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and all depend od edication and natural gifts. Look aroimd 
you, at mankind, and tell me why you see a red warrior 
here, a black one there, and white armies in another place 1 
All this, and a great deal more of the same kind that I could 
point out, has been ordered for some 'special purpose ; and it 
is not for us to fly in the face of facts, and deny their truth. 
No — no— each colour has its gifts, and its laws, and its tra- 
ditions ; and one is not to condemn another because be does 
not exactly comprehend it." 

" You must have read a great deal, Pathfinder, to see 
things as clear as this," returned Cap, who was not a little 
mystified by his companion's simple creed — " It 's all as plain 
as day to me nqjv, though I must say I never fell in with 
these opinions before. What denorainatioQ do you belong 
to, my friend?" 

" Anan ?" 

" What sect do you hold out for ? — What particular church 
do you fetch up in f 

" Look about you and judge for yourself. I 'm in church 
now; I eat in church, drink in church, sleep in church. 
The 'arth is the temple of the Lord, and I wait on him 
hourly, daily, without ceasing, I humbly hope. No — no — 
I 'U not deny my blood and colour, but am Christian born, 
and shall die in the same faith. The Moravians tried me 
hard; and one of the king's chaplains has had. his say, too, 
though that's a class no ways strenuous on such matters ; 
and a missionary sent from Rome talked much with me, as 
1 guided him through the forest, during the last peace ; but 
I 've had one answer for them all — I 'm a Christian already, 
and want to be neither Moravian, nor Churchman, nor Pa- 
pist. No-^no — I '11 not deny my birth and blood." 

" I think a word from you might lighten the serjeant over 
the shoals of death. Master Pathfinder. He has no one with 
him but poor Mabel, and she, you know, besides being bis 
daughter, is but a girl and a child after all." 

" Mabel is feeble in body, friend Cap, but in matters of 
this natur', I doubt if she may not be stronger than most 
men. But Sarjeant Dunham is my friend, and he is yoar 
brother-in-law ; so, now the press of fighting and maintain- 
ng our rights is over, it is fitting we should both go and wit- 
ness his departure. I 've stood by many a dying man, Mas- 
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ter Cap," eontinued Pathfinder, who had a besetting propensity 
to enlarge on his experience, stopping and holding his com- 
panion by a button — " I \e stood by many a dying man's 
side, and seen his last gasp, and heard his last breath ; for 
when the hurry and tumult of the battle is over, it is good to 
bethink us of the misfortunate, and it is remarkable to wit- 
ness how diflerently human natur' feels at such solemn mo- 
ments. Some go their way as stupid and ignorant as if God 
had never given them reason, and an accountable state; 
while others quit us rejoicing, like men who leave heavy bur- 
thens behind them. I think that the mind sees clearly at 
such moments, my friend, and that past deeds stand thick 
before the recollection." 

•' I '11 engage they do, Pathfinder. I have witnessed some- 
thing of this myself, and hope I 'm the better man for it. I 
remember once that I thought my own time had come, and 
the log was overhauled with a diligence I did not think my- 
self capable of until that moment. I 've not been a very 
great sinner, friend Pathfinder ; that is to say, never on a 
large scale ; though, I dare say, if the truth were spoken, a 
considerable amount of small matters might be raked up 
against me, as well as against another man ; but then I 've 
never committed piracy, nor high-treason, nor arson, nor 
any of them sort of things. As to smuggling, and the like 
of that, why*'! 'm a seafaring man, and I suppose all callings 
have their weak spots. I dare say, your trade is not altoge- 
ther without blemish, honourable and usefial as it seems to 
be?" 

*' Many of the scouts and guides are desperate knaves ; 
and, like the Quarter-Master here, some of them take pay 
of both sides. I hope I 'm ncft one of them, though all occu- 
pations lead to temptations. Thrice have I been sorely tried 
in my life, and once I yielded a little^ though I hope it was 
not in a matter to disturb a man's conscience in his last mo- 
ments. The first time was when I found in the woods a 
pack of skins that I knowed belonged to a Frencher, who 
was hunting on our side of the lines, where he had no busi- 
ness to be ; twenty-six as handsome beavers as ever glad- 
dened huaian eyes ! Well, that was a sore temptation, for 
1 thought the law would have been almost with me, although 
it was in peace-times. But then I remembered that such laws 
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wasn't made for us hunters, and bethought me that the poor 
man might have built great expectations for the next winter, 
on the sale of his skins ; and I left them where they lay. 
Most of our people said f did wrong ; but the manner in 
which I slept that night convinced me that I had done right. 
The next trial was when I (bund the rifle, that is sartainly 
the only one in this part of the world that can be calculated 
on as surely as Killdeer, and k no wed that by taking it, or 
even hiding it, I might at once rise to be the first shot in all 
these parts. I was then young, and by ito means as expart 
as I have since got to be, and youth is ambitious and stri- 
ving ; but, God be praised ! I mastered that feeling ; and, 
friend Cap, what is almost as good, I mastered my rival in 
as fair a shooting-match as was ever witnessed in a garri- 
son ; he with his" piece, and I with Killdeer, and before the 
general in person, too I" Here Pathfinder stopped to laugh, 
his triumph still glittering in his eyes, and glowing on his 
sunburnt and browned cheek. — " Well, the next conflict with 
the devil was the hardest of Ihem all, and that was when I 
came suddenly upon a camp of six Mingos, asleep in the 
woods, with their guns and horns piled in a way that enabled * 
me to get possession of them without waking a miscreant i 
of them all. What an opportunity that would have l)een for " 
the Sarpent, who would have despatched them, one afler an- 
other, with his knife, and had their six scalps *«it his girdle, 
in about the lime it takes me to tell you the stccy. Oh ! he's 
a valiant warrior, that Chingachgook, and as honest as he's 
brave, and as good as he's honest !" 

" And what may you have done in this matter, Master ' 
Pathfinder," demanded Cap, who began to be interested in 
the result — " it seems to me, yoCi had made either a very 
lucky, or a very unlucky landfall." 

" 'Twas lucky, and 'twas unlucky, if you can understand 
that. 'Twas unlucky, for it proved a desperate trial ; and 
yet 'twas lucky, all things considered, in the ind. I did not 
touch a hair of their heads, for a white man has no nat'ral 
gifts to take scalps ; nor did I even make sure of one of their 
rifles. I distrusted myself, knowing that a Mingo is no fa- 
vourite, in my own eyes." 

" As for the scalps, I think you were rij^ht enough, my 
worthy friend ; but as for the armament and the stores, they 
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would have been condemned by any prize-court in Chris- 
teiidom !" 

" That they would — that they would ; but then the Mingos 
would have gone clear, seeing that a white man can no more 
attack an unarmed, than a sleeping inimy. No — ^no — I did 
myself, and my colour, and ray religion, too, greater justice. 
I waited till their nap was over, and they well on their war- 
path again ; and by ambushing them here, and flanking them 
there, I peppered the blackguards intrinsically, like," Path- 
finder occasionally caught a fine word from his associates, 
and used it a little vaguely — ^" that only one ever got back to 
his village; and he came into his wigwam, limping. Luck- 
ily, as it turned out, the great Delaware had only halted to 
jerk some venison, and was following on my trail ; and when 
he got up, he had five of the scoundrel's scalps hanging where 
they ought to be; so, you see, nothing was lost by doing 
right, either in the way of honour or in that of profit." 

Cap grunted an assent, though the distinctions in his com- 
panion's morality, it must be owned, were not exactly clear 
to his understanding. The two had occasionally moved to- 
wards the block, as they conversed, and then stopped again, 
as some matter of more interest than common, broupht them 
to a halt. They were now so near the building, however, that 
neither thought of pursuing the subject any further ; but each 
prepared himself for the final scene with Serjeant Dunham. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



•* Thou barraine ground, whom winter's wrath hath wasted, 
Art made a mirror to behold my plight: 
Whil'ome thy fi-esh spring flower'd ; and after hasted 
Thy summer proude, with daffodillies dight; 
And now is come thy winter's stormy state, 
Thy mantle mar'd wherein thou maskedst late." 

Spenser. 

« 

Although the soldier may regard danger, and even death, 
with indiiference, in the tumult of battle, when the passage 
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of the soal is detayed to moraecits of tranquillity and reflec- 
tion, the change commonly brings with it the usual train of 
solemn reflections ; of regrets for the past ; and of doubts and 
anticipations for the future. Many a man has died with ao 
heroic expression on his lips, but with heaviness and distrust 
at his heart; for, whatever may be tJie varieties of our reli- 
gious creeds, — let us dq)end on the mediation of Christ, the 
dogmas of Mahomet, or the elaborated allegories of the East, 
there is a conviction, common to all men, that death is but 
the stepping-stone between this and a more elevated state of 
being. Serjeant Dunham was a brave nfian ; but he was de- 
parting for a country in which resolution could avail him 
nothing ; and as he felt himself gradually loosened from the 
grasp of the world, his thoughts and feelings took the natural 
direction ; for, if it be true that death is the great leveller, in 
nothing is it more true, than that it reduces all to the same 
views of the vanity of life. 

Pathfinder, though a man of quaint and peculiar hal»ts and 
opinions, was always thoughtful, and disposed to view the 
things around him, with a shade of philosophy, as well as 
with seriousness. In him, therefore^ the scene in the block- 
house awakened no very novel feelings; but the case was 
different \siih Cap. Rude, opinionated, dc^matical, and 
boisterous, the old sailor was little accustomed to view even 
death, with any approach to the gravity that its- importance 
demands; and, notwithstanding all that had peissed, and 
his real regard for his brother-in-law, he now entered the 
room of the dying nrian, with much of that callous uncon- 
cern which was the fruit of long training in a school, that, 
while it gives so many lessons in the sublimest truths, gener- 
ally wastes its admonitions on scholars who are little dis- 
posed to profit by them. 

The first proof that Cap gave of his not entering as folly 
as those around him, into the solemnity of the moment, was 
by commencing a narration of the events which had just led 
to the deaths of Muir and Arrowhead. " Both tripped their 
anchors in a hurry, brother Dunham," he concluded ; " and 
you have the consolation of knowing that others have gone 
before you, in the great journey, and they, too, men whom 
you 've no particular reason to love ; which to me, were I 
placed in your situation, would be a source of very great 
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saUsfactioD. My mother always said, Master Pathfinder^ 
that dying people's spirits should not be damped, but that 
they ought to be encouraged by* all proper and prudent 
means ; and this news will give the poor fellow a great lift, 
if he feels towards them savages any way as I feel myself;" 
June arose, at this intelligence, and stole from the block- 
house with a noiseless step. Dunham listened with a vacant 
stare, for life had already lost so many of its ties that he had 
really forgotten Arrowhead, and cared nothing for Muir ; but 
he inquired, in a feeble voice, for Gau-douce. The young 
man was immediately summoned, and soon made his appear- 
ance. The Serjeant gazied at him kindly, and the expression 
of his eyes was that of regret for the injury he had done 
him, in thought. The party in the block-house^ now con- 
sisted of Pathfinder, Cap, Mabel, Jasper, and the dying man. 
With the exception of the daughter, all stood around the Ser- 
jeant's pallet, in attendance on bis last moments. Mabel 
kneeled at his side, now pressing a clammy hand^ to her 
head, now applying moisture to the parched lips of her 
father. 

" Your case will shortly be ourn, sarjeant," said Path- 
finder, who could hardly be said to be awe-struck by the 
scene, for he had witnessed the approach and victories of 
death too often for that ; but who felt the full difference be- 
tween his triumphs in the excitement of battle, and in the 
quiet of the domestic circle ; *^ and I make no question we 
shall meet ag'in, hereafter. Arrowhead has gone his way, 
'tis true ; but it can never be the way of a just Indian. 
You 've seen the last of him ; for his path cannot be the 
path of the just. Reason is ag'in the thought, in his case, 
as it is also, in my judgment, ag'in it, too, in the case of 
Lieutenant Muir. You have done your duty in life, and 
when a man does that, he may start on the longest journey, 
with a light heart, and an. actyve foot." 

" I hope so, my friend — I 've tried to f^my duty." 

"Ay — ay — "put in Cap; " intention" is half the battle; 

and though you would have done better had you hove-to in 

' the ofling, and sent a crafl in to feel how the land lay ; things 

might have turned out' differently ; no one, here, doubts that 

you meant all for the best, and no one anywhere else, I 
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should think, from what I 've seen of this world, and read of 
t* other." 

** I did — yes — I meant all for the best.'' 

" Father ! — Oh ! my beloved father !" 

" Magnet is taken aback by this blow, Master Pathfinder, 
and can say, or do, but little to carry her father over the 
shoals ; so we must try all the harder to serve him a friendly 
turn, ourselves." 

** Did you speak, Mabel ?" Dunham asked, turning his eyes 
in the direction of his daughter, for he was already too feeble 
to turn his body. 

" Yes, father ; rely on nothing you have done yourself, 
for mercy and salvation ; trust altogether in the blessed me- 
diation of the Son of God !" 

" The chaplain has told us something like this, brother — 
the dear child may be right." 

*' Ay — ay — that 's doctrine, out of question. He will be 
our judge, and keeps the log-book of our acts, and will foot 
them all up, at the last day, and then say who has done 
well, and who has done ill. I do believe Mabel is right, but 
then you need not be concerned, as no doubt the account has 
been fairly kept." 

" Uncle ! — dearest father ! — ^This is a vain illusion — ^Oh ! 
place all your trust in the mediation of our holy redeemer! 
Have you not often felt your own insufficiency to eflect your 
own wishes in the commonest things, and how can you 
imagine yourself, by your own acts, equal to raise up a frail 
and sinful nature sufficiently to be received into the presence 
of perfect purity 1 There is no hope for any, but in' the 
mediation of Christ !" 

" This is what the Moravians used to tell us," said Path- 
finder to Cap, in a low voice ; " rely on it, Mabel is right." 

" Kight enough, friend Pathfinder, in the distances, but 
wrong in the course. I 'm afraid the child will get the Ser- 
jeant adrift, at theory moment when we had him in the 
best of the water, and in the plainest part of the channel.'* 

" Leave it to Mabel — leave it to Mabel — she knows better 
than any of us, and can do no harm." 

" I have heard this before" — Dunham at length replied — 
" Ah ! Mabel ; it is strange for the parent to lean on the 
child, at a moment like this !" 
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"Put your trust in God, father— lean on bis holy and 
compassionate son. Pray, dearest, dearest father— pray for 
his omnipotent support." 

" I am not used to prayer — brother — Pathfinder — ^Jasper 
— can you help me to words ?" 

Cap scarce knew what prayer meant, and he had no 
answer to give. Pathfinder prayed often, daily if not hourly 
— hut it was menially, in his own simple modes of thinking, 
and without the aid of words at all. In this strait, therefore, 
he was as useless as the mariner, and had no reply to make. 
As for Jasper Eau-douce, though he would gladly have 
endeavoured to move a mountain, to relieve Mabel, this was 
asking assistance, it exceeded his power to give, and he 
shrunk back with the shame, that is only too .apt to overcome 
the young and vigorous, when called on to perform an act 
that tacitly confesses their real weakness and dependence on 
a superior power. 

** Father" — said Mabel, wiping her eyes, and endeavour- 
ing to compose features that were pallid, and actually quiver- 
ing with emotion — " / will pray with you — -for you — for 
myself, for us all. The petition of the feeblest and hum- 
blest is never unheeded." 

There was something sublime, as well as much that was 
supremely touching in this act of filial piety. The quiet, 
but earnest manner in which this young creature prepared 
herself to perform the duty; the self-abandonment with which 
she forgot her sex's timidity and sex's shame, in order to 
sustain her parent at that trying moment ; the loftiness of 
purpose with which she directed all her powers to the im- 
mense object before her, with a woman's devotion, and a 
woman's superiority to trifles, when her affections make the 
appeal ; and the holy calm into which her grief was com- 
pressed, rendered her, for the moment, an object of some- 
thing very like awe and veneration to her companions. 

Mabel had been religiously and reasonably educated ; 
equally without exaggeration and without self-sufiiciency. 
Her reliance on God was cheerful and full of hope, while 
it was of the humblest and most dependent nature. She had 
been accustomed from childhood, to address herself to the 
Deity, in prayer ; — taking example from the divine mandate 
of Christ himself, who commanded his followers to abstain 
Vol. II 18 
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from vain repetitions, and who has left behind him a petition 
that is unequalled for sublimity and sententioasness, as if 
expressly to rebuke the disposition of man to set up his own 
loose and random thoughts as the most acceptable sacrifice. 
The sect in which she had been reared, has furnished to its 
followers some of the most beautiful compositions of the lan- 
guage, as a suitable vehicle for its devotion and solicitations. 
Accustomed to this mode of public and even private prayer, 
the mind of our heroine had naturally fallen into its train 
of lofty thought ; her task had become improved by its study, 
and her language elevated and enriched by its phrases. In 
short, Mabel, in this respect, was an instance of the influence 
of familiarity with propriety of thought, fitness of language, 
and decorum of manner, on the habits and expressions of 
even those who might be supposed not to be always so sus- 
ceptible of receiving high impressions of this nature. When 
she kneeled at the bed-side of her father, the very reverence 
of her attitude and manner, prepared the spectators for 
what was to come ,* and as her aftectionate heart prompted 
her tongue, and memory came in aid of both, the petition 
and praises that she offered up, were of a character that 
might have worthily led the spirits of angels. Although the 
words were not slavishly borrowed, the expressions partook 
of the simple dignity of the liturgy to which she had been 
accustomed, and was probably as worthy of the being to 
whom they were addressed as they could well be made by 
human powers. They produced their full impression on the 
hearers ; for it is worthy of remark, that, notwithstanding the 
pernicious effects of a false taste when long submitted to, 
real sublimity and beauty are so closely allied to nature, that 
they generally find an echo in every heart. 

But when our heroine came to touch upon the situation 
of the dying man, she became the most truly persua- 
sive, for then she was the most truly zealous and natural. 
The beauty of the language was preserved, but it was sus- 
tained by the simple power of love ; and her words were 
warmed by a holy zeal, that approached to the grandeur of 
true eloquence. We might record some of her expressions, 
but doubt the propriety of subjecting such sacred themes to 
a too familiar analysis, and refrain. 

The effect of this singular but solemn scene, was different 
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on the difierent individuals present. Dunham himself was 
soon lost in the subject of the prayer ; and he felt some such 
relief, as one who finds himself staggering on the edge of a 
precipice under a burthen difficult to be borne, might be sup« 
posed to experience, when he unexpectedly feels the weight 
removed, in order to be placed on the shoulders of another 
better able to sustain it. Cap was surprised, as well as 
awed ; though the effects on his mind were not very deep or 
very lasting, ile wondered a little at his own sensations, 
and ■ had his doubts whether they were as manly and heroic 
as they ought to be ; but he was far too sensible of the influ- 
ence of truth, humility, religious submission and human de- 
pendency, to think of interposing with any of his crude ob- 
jections. Jasper knelt opposite to Mabel, covered his face, 
and followed her words, with an earnest wish to aid her 
prayers with his own ; though it may be questioned if his 
thoughts did not dwell quite as much on the soil, gentle 
accents of the petitioner, as on the subject of her petition. 

The effect on Pathfinder was striking and visible; visible, 
because he stood erect, also opposite to Mabel ; and the work- 
ings of his countenance, as usual, betrayed the workings of 
the spirit within. He leaned on his rifle, and, at moments, 
the sinewy fingers grasped the barrel with a force that seemed 
to compress the weapon ; while, once or twice, as Mabel's 
language rose in intimate association with her thoughts, he 
lifled his eyes to the floor above him, as if he expected to 
find some visible evidence of the presence of the dread being 
to whom the ,words were addressed. Then again his feel- 
ings reverted to the fair creature who was thus pouring out 
her spirit, in fervent but calm petitions, in -behalf of a dying 
parent ; for Mabel's cheek was no longer pallid, but was flush- 
ed with a holy enthusiasm, while her blue eyes were upturned 
in the light, in a way to resemble a picture by Guide. At 
these moments all the honest and manly attachment of Path 
finder glowed in his ingenuous features, and his gaze at oui 
heroine was such as the fondest parent might fasten on the 
child of his love. 

Serjeant Dunham laid his hand feebly on the head of Ma- 
bel, as she ceased praying, and buried her face in his blan- 
ket. 

*' Bless you — my beloved child — bless you — ^" he rathei 
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whispered than uttered aloud — ** this is truly coDsolatioa — 
would that I too could pray !" 

*' Father, you know the Lord's prayer — you taught it to 
me yourself, while I was yet an infant." 

The Serjeant's face gleamed with a smile; for he did 
remember to have discharged that portion, at least, of the 
paternal duty ; and the consciousness of it gave him incon- 
ceivable gratification at that solemn moment He was then 
silent for several minutes, and all present believed that he 
was communing with Grod. 

*' Mabel — my child — " he at length uttered, in a voice that 
seemed to be reviving — ^" Mabel — 1 'm quitting you." — The 
spirit, at its great and final passage, appears ever to consider 
the body as nothing — " I 'm quitting you, my child — ^where is 
your hand ?" 

" Here, dearest father — ^here are both— oh ! take both." 

" Pathfinder — " added the serjeant, feeling on the opposite 

side of the bed, where Jasper still knelt, and getting one of 

the hands of the young man, by mistake — " take it — I leave 

^jou as^her father — as you and she may please — ^bless you — 

bless you "both — " 

At that awful instant, no one would rudely apprise the ser- 
jeant of his mistake ; and he died a minute or two later, 
holding Jasper's and Mabel's hands covered by both his own. 
Our heroine was ignorant of the fact, until an exclamation 
of Cap's announced the death of her father ; when, raising 
her face, she saw the eyes of Jasper riveted on her own, and 
felt the warm pressure of his hand. But a single feeling 
was predominant at that instant; and Mabel withdrew to 
weep, scarcely conscious of what had occurred. The Path- 
finder took the arm of Eau-douce, and he lefl the block. 

The two friends walked in silence past the fire, along 
the glade, and nearly reached the opposite shore of the isl- 
and, in profound silence. Here they stopped, and Pathfinder 
spoke. 

"'Tis all over, Jasper," he said; "'tis all over. Ah's 
me 1 Poor Sarjeant Dunham has finished his march, and that 
too, by the hand of a venomous Mingo. Well, we never 
know what is to happen, and his luck may be your'n or 
mine, to-morrow or next day I" 

♦* And Mabel ?— What is to become of Mabel, Pathfinder?" 
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** You heard the satjeant's dying words — ^he has left his 
child in my care, Jasper ; and it is a most solemn trust, it 
IS ; yes, it is a most solemn trust 1" 

*' It 's a trust, Pathfinder, of which any man would be 
glad to relieve you," returned the youth, with a bitter smile. 
** I 've often thought it has fallen into wrong hands. I 'm 
not consaited, Jasper ; I 'm not consaited, I do think I 'm 
not ; but if Mabel Dunham is willing to overlook all my im- 
perfections and ignorances like, I should be wrong to gainsay 
it, on account of any sartainty I may have myself about my 
own want of merit." 

** No one will blame you. Pathfinder, for marrying Mabel 
Dunham, any more than they will blame you for wearing a 
precious jewel in your bosom, that a friend had freely given 
you." 

" Do you think they '11 blame Mabel, lad ? — I 've had my 
misgivings about that, too ; for all persons may not be as dis- 
posed to look at me with the same eyes as you and the sar- 
jeant's daughter." Jasper Eau-douce started, as a man flinches 
at sudden bodily pain ; but he otherwise maintained his self- 
comnnand. — *' And mankind is envious and ill-natured, more 
particularly in and about the garrisons. I sometimes wish, 
Jasper, that Mabel could have taken a fancy to you, I do ; 
and that you had taken a fancy to her; for it often seems to 
me', that one like you, after all, might make her happier than 
I ever can." 

" We will not talk about this. Pathfinder," interrupted Jas- 
per, hoarsely and impatiently — " you will be Mabel's hus- 
band, and it is not right to speak of any one else in that 
character. As for me, I shall take Master Cap's advice, and 
try and make a man of myself, by seeing what is to be done 
on the salt-water." ^ 

" You, Jasjier Western ! — you quit the lakes, the forests, 
and the lines ; and this, too, for the towns and wasty ways 
of the settlements, and a little difference in the taste of the 
water. Haven't we the salt-licks, if salt is necessary to 
you ? and oughtn't man to be satisfied with what contents the 
other creatur's of God? I counted on you, Jasper — 1 count- 
ed on ypu, I did — and thought, now that Mabel and 1 intend 
to dwell in a cabin of our own, that some day you might be 
tempted to choose a companion, too, and come and settle in 
18* 
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oar neighbourhood. There is a beautiful spot, about &fk 
miles west of the garrison, that I had chosen in my mind, 
for my own place of abode ; and there is an excellent har- 
bour about ten leagues this side of it, where you could run 
in and out, with the cutter, at any leisure minute ; and I 'd 
even fancied you, and your wife, in possession of the one 
place, and Mabel and I in possession of t'other. We should 
be just a healthy hunt apart ; and if the Lord ever intends any 
of his creatures to be happy on 'arth, none could be happier 
than we four." 

"You forget, my friend," answered Jasper, taking the 
guide's hand, and forcing a friendly smile, " that I have no 
fourth person to love and cherish ; and I much doubt if I 
ever shall love any other, as I love you and Mabel." 

" Thank 'ee, boy; I thank you with all my heart — ^but 
what you call love for Mabel, is only friendship, like, and a 
very diflferent thing from what I feel. Now, instead of sleep- 
ing as sound as natur' at midnight, as J used to could, I dream 
nightly of Mabel Dunham. The young does sport before 
me ; and when I raise Killdeer, in order to take a little veni- 
4]ie_animals look back, and it seems as if they all had 
Mabel's sweet countenance, laughing in my face, and looking 
as if they said, * shoot me if you dare!' Then I hear her 
soft voice calling oiit among the birds as they sing; and no 
later than the last nap I took, I bethought me, in fancy, of 
going over the Niagara, holding Mabel in my arms, rather 
than part from her. The bitterest moments I 've ever known, 
were them in which the devil, or some Mingo conjurer, per- 
haps, has just put into my head to fancy in dreams that Mabel 
is lost to me, by some unaccountable calamity — either by 
changeful ness, or by violence." 

" Oh ! Pathfinder, if you think this*so bitter in a dream, 
what must it be to one who feels its reality, and knows it all 
to be true-r-true — ^true. So true, as to leave no hope; to 
leave nothing but despair !" 

These words burst from Jasper, as a fluid pours from tbe 

vessel that has been suddenly broken. They were uttered 

involuntarily, almost unconsciously, but with a truth*and feel- 

i/ig, that carried with them the instant conviction of their 

Aeep sincerity Pathfinder started, gazed at his friend for 

f^uite a minute, like one bewildered ; and then it waS, that, in 
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despite of all his simplicity, the truth gleamed upon him AH 
know how corroborating proofs crowd upon the mind, as 
soon as it catches a direct clue to any hitherto unsuspected 
fact ; how rapidly the thoughts flow, and premises tend 
to their just conclusions, under such circumstances. Our 
h^ro was so confiding by nature, so just, and so much dispo- 
sed to imagine that all his friends wished him the same hap- 
piness as he wished them, that, until this unfortunate moment, 
a suspicion of Jasper's attachment for Mabel had never been 
awakened in his bosom. He M'as, however, now too expe- 
xienced in the emotions that characterize the passion ; and 
the burst of feeling in his companion was too violent, and too 
natural, to leave any further doubt on the subject. The feel- 
ing that first followed this change of opinion, was one of 
deep humility and exquisite pain. He bethought him of 
Jasper's youth, his higher claims to personal appearance, 
and all the general probabilities that such a suitor would be 
more agreeable to Mabel, than he could possibly be, himself. 
Then the noble rectitude of mind, for which the man was so 
distinguished, asserted its power ; it was sustained by his re- 
buked manner of thinking of himself, and all that habitual 
deference for the rights and feelings of others, which appear- 
ed to be inbred in his very nature. Taking the arm of Jas- 
per, he led him to a log, where he compelled the young man 
to seat himself, by a sort of irresistible exercise of his iron 
muscles, and where he placed himself at his side. 

The instant his feelings had found vent, Eau-douce was 
both alarmed at, and ashamed of, their violence. He would 
have given all he possessed on earth, could the last three 
minutes be recalled, but he was too frank by disposition, and 
too much accustomed to deal ingenuously by his friend, to 
think a moment, of attempting further concealment, or of any 
evasion of the explanation that he knew was about to *be de- 
manded. Even while he trembled in anticipation of what 
was about to follow, he never contemplated equivocation. 

" Jasper," Pathfinder commenced, in a tone so solemn as 
to thrill on every nerve in his hstener's body, " this has 
surprised me! You have kinder feelings towards Mabel, 
tlian I had thought ; and, unless my own mistaken vanity 
and consait have cruelly deceived me, I pity you, boy, from 
my soul, I do! Yes, I think, I know how to pity any one 
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who has set his heart od a creature like Mabel, uolett 
he sees a prospect of her regarding him, as he regards her. 
This matter must be cleared up, Eau-douce, as the Delaware* 
say, until there shall not be a cloud atween us." 

" What clearing up can it want, Pathfinder ? I love Ma- 
bel Dunham, and Mabel Dunham does not love me — she 
prefers you for a husband ,* and the wisest thing I can do, is i 
to go off at once, to the salt-water, and try to forget you ^ 
both." 

" Forget me, Jasper ! — that would be a punishment I don't 

desarve. But, how do you know that Mabel prefars me? 

— how do you know it, lad? to me it seems impossible, like!" 

" Is she not to marry you, and would Mabel marry a man 

she does not love?" 

" She has been hard urged by the sarjeant, she has ; and 
a dutiful child may have found it difficult to withstand the 
wishes of a dying parent. Have you ever told Mabel, that 
you prefarred her, Jasper; that you bore her these feelings?" 
" Never — Pathfinder — I would not do you that wrong !" 
" I believe you, lad, I do believe you ; and I think you 
would now go off to the salt-water, and let the scent die with 
you. But this must not be. Mabel shall hear all, and she 
shall have her own way, if my heart breaks in the trial, she 
shall. No words have ever passed atween vou, then Jas- 
per?" 

" Nothing of account — nothing direct. Still, I will own 
all my foolishness. Pathfinder, for I ought to own it to a 
generous friend like you, and there will be an end of it. 
You know how young people understand each other, or think 
they understand each other, without always speaking out in 
plain speech; and get to know each other's thoughts, or to 
think they know them, by means of a hundred little ways?" 
" Not I, Jasper, not I," truly answered the guide ; for, 
sooth to say, his advances had never been met with any of 
that sweet and precious encouragement that silently marks 
the course of sympathy united to passion. " Not I, Jasper 
— I know nothing of all this. Mabel has always treated mc 
fairly, and said what she has had to say, in speech as plain 
as tongue could tell it." 

" You have had the pleasure of hearing her say that she 
loved you, Pathfinder ?" 
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** Why no, Jasper, not just that, in words. She has told 

■tvie that we never could^-never ought to be married ; that 

she was not good enough for me ; though she did say that 

she honoured me, and respected me. But then the sarjeant 

said it was always so with the youthful and timid, — that her 

mother did so, and said so, afore her ; and that I ought to 

he satisfied if she would consent, on any terms, to marry 

me : and, therefore, I have concluded that all was right, I 

have." 

In spite of all his friendship for the successful wooer — in 
spite of all his honest, sincere wishes for his happiness, we 
should be unfaithful chroniclers, did we not own that Jasper 
felt his heart bound with an uncontrollable feeling of delight, 
at this admission. It was not that he saw or felt any hope 
connected with the circumstance ; but it was grateful to the 
jealous covetousness of unlimited love, thus to learn that no 
other ears had heard the sweet confessions that were denied 
its own. ' 

•* Tell me more of this manner of talking without the use 
of the tongue," continued Pathfinder, whose countenance was 
getting to be grave, and who now questioned his companion, 
like one that seemed to anticipate evil in the reply. " I can 
and have conversed with Chingachgook, and with his son 
Uncas, too, in that mode, afore the latter fell ; but I didn't 
know that youne girls practysed this art; and, least of all, 
Mabel Dunham ! 

"'Tis nothing. Pathfinder. I mean only a look, or a 
smile, or a glance of the eye, or the trembling of an arm, oi 
a hand, when the young woman has had occasion to touch 
me ; and because I have been weak enough to tremble even 
at Mabel's breath, or her brushing me with her clothes, my 
vain thoughts have misled me. I never spoke plainly to Ma 
bel, myself,- apd now there is no use for it, since there is 
clearly no hope." 

" Jasper," returned Pathfinder, simply, but with a dignity 
that precluded farther remarks at the moment, " we will talk 
of the sarjeant's funeral, and of our own departure from this 
island. Afier these thipgs are disposed of, it will, be time 
enough to say more of the sarjeant's daughter. This mat- 
ter must be looked into ; for the father left me the care of his 
child." 
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Jasper was glad enough to change the subject , and the 
friends separated, eaoh charged with the duty most peculiat 
to his own station and habits. 

That afternoon all the dead were interred — ^the grave of 
Serjeant Dunham being dug in the centre of the glade, be- 
neath the shade of a huge elm. Mabel wept bitterly at the 
ceremony, and she found relief in -thus disburthening her 
sorrow. The night passed tranquilly, as did the whole of 
the following day ; Jasper declaring that the gale was too 
severe to venture on the lake. This circumstance detained 
Captain Sanglier, also ; who did not quit the island untH the 
morning of the third day after the death of Dunham ; when 
the weather had moderated, and the wind had become feir. 
Then, indeed, he departed, after taking leave of the Path- 
finder, in the manner of one who believed he was in company 
of a distinguished character, for the last time. The two 
separated like those who respect one another, while each felt 
that the other was an enigma to himself. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** Playful she turned, that he migcht see 
The passing smile her cheek put on; 
Bat when she marked how moarnfully 
His eyes met hers, that smile was gone.'* 

LAI.LA ROOKH. 

Thb occurrences of the last few days had been too ex- 
citing, and had made too many demands on the fortitude of 
our heroine, to leave her in the helplessness^of grief. She 
mourned for her father, and she occasionally shuddered, as 
she recalled the sudden death of Jennie, and all the horrible 
scenes she had witnessed ; but, on the whole, she had aroused 
herself, and was no longer in the deep depression that usu- 
ally accompanies grief. Perhaps the overwhelming, almost 
stupefying sorrow that crushed poor June, and left her for 
nearly twenty-four hours in a state of stupor, assisted Mabel 
in conquering her own feelings, for she had felt called on to 
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adroitiister consolation to the young Indian woman. This 
she had done, in the quiet, soothing, insinuating way, in 
ivhich her sex usually exerts its influence, on such occasions. 

The morning of the third day was set for that on which 
the Scud was to sail. Jasper had made all his preparations ; 
the different effects were embarked, and Mabel had taken 
leave of June — a painful and affectionate parting. In a word, 
all was ready, and every soul had leil the island but the 
Indian woman, Pathfinder, Jasper, and our heroine. The 
former had gone into a thicket to weep, and the three last 
'were approaching the spot where three canoes lay ; one of 
which was the property of June, and the other two were in 
'waiting to carry the others off* to the Scud. Pathfinder led 
the way, but, when he drew near the shore, instead of taking 
the direction to the boats, he motioned to his companions to 
follow, and proceeded to a fallen tree, that lay on the margin 
of the glade, and out of view of those in the cutter. Seat- 
ing himself on the trunk, he signed to Mabel to take her 
place on one side of him, and to Jasper to occupy the other, 

" Sit down here, Mabel ; sit down there, Eau-douce," he 
commenced, as soon as he had taken his own seat ; " I 've 
something that lies heavy on my mind, and now is the time 
to take it ofl^, if it 's ever to be done. Sit down, Mabel, and 
let me lighten my heart, if not my conscience, while I 've 
the strength to do it." 

The pause that succeeded, lasted two or three minutes, and 
both the young people wondered what was to come next, — 
the idea that Pathfinder could have any weight on his con- 
science, seeming equally improbable to each. 

"Mabel," our hero at length resumed, "we must talk 
plainly to each other, afore we join your uncle in the cutter, 
where the Salt-wate* has slept every night since the last 
rally ; for he says it's the only place in which a man can be 
sure of keeping the hair on his head, he does — ^Ah 's me ! 
what have I to do with these follies and sayings, now? I try 
to be pleasant, and to feel light-hearted, but the power of man 
can't make water run up stream. Mabel, you know that the 
sarjeant, afore he left us, had settled it atween us two, that 
we were to become man and wife, and that we were to live 
together, and to love one another as long as the Lord w*>s 
pleased to keep us both on 'arth ; yes, and afterwards, too?" 
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Mabel's cheeks had regained ft little of their aacieot bloom, 
in the fresh air of the morning ; but at this unlooked-for ad- 
dress they blanched again, nearly to the pallid hue which 
grief had imprinted there. Still she looked kindlyy though 
seriously, at Pathfinder, and even endeavoured to ibrce a 
smile. 

" Very true, my excellent friend," — ^she answered — " this I 
was my poor father's wish, and I feel certain that a whole 
life devoted to your welfare and comforts, eould scarcely re- 
pay you for all you have done for us."; 

" I fear me, Mabel, that man and wife needs be bound to- 
gether by a stronger tie than such feelings, I do. You have 
done nothing for me, or nothing of any account, and yet my 
very heart yearns towards you, it does; and therefore it 
seems likely that these feelings come from something besides 
saving scalps and guiding through woods." 

Mabel's cheek had begun to glow again ; and, though she 
struggled hard to smile, her voice trembled a little, as she 
answered. 

" Had we not better postpone this conversation. Path- . 
finder ?" she said ; " we are not alone ; and nothing is so 
unpleasant to a listener, they say, as family matters in which 
he feels no interest." 

" It 's because we are not alone, Mabel, or rather because 
Jasper is with us, that I wish to talk of this matter. The 
sarjeant believed I might make a suitable companion for 
you ; and, though I had misgivings about it — yes, I had 
many misgivings — he finally persuaded me into the idee, and 
things came round atween us, as you know. But, when you 
promised your father to marry me, Mabel, and gave me your 
hand, so modestly, but so prettily, there was one circum- 
stance, as your uncle called it, that you didn't know ; and 
1 've thought it right to tell you what it is, before matters are 
finally settled. I 've often taken a poor deer for my dinner, 
when good venison was not to be found ; but it 's as nat'ral 
not to take up with the worst, when the best may be had." 

** You speak in a way. Pathfinder, that is difficult to be 
understood. If this conversation is really necessary, I trust 
you will be more plain." 

" Well, then, Mabel, I 've been thinking it was quite 
likely when you gave in to the sarjeant's wishes, that you 
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did not know the natur' of Jasper Western's feelings towards 
you?" 

" Pathfinder !" — and Mabel's cheek now paled to the livid 
hue of death ; then it flushed to the tint of crimson ; and her 
whole frame shuddered. Pathfinder, however, was too in- 
tent on his own object, to notice this agitation ; and Eau- 
douce had hidden his face in his hands, in time to shut out 
its view. 

*' I 've been talking with the lad ; and, on comparing his 
dreams with my dreams, his. feelings with my feelings, and 
his wishes with «iy wishes, I fear we think too much alike, 
concerning you, for both of us to be very happy." 

" Pathfinder — you forget — you should remember that we 
are betrothed !" said Mabel, hastily, and in a voice so low, 
that it required acute attention in the listeners to catch the 
syllables. Indeed, the last word was not quite intelligible to 
the guide, and he confessed his ignorance by the usual 

"Ananf 

** You forget that we are to be married ; and such allu- 
sions are improper, as well as painful." 

" Every thing is proper that is right, Mabel ; and every 
thing is right that leads to justice and fair dealing : though 
it is painful enough, as you say ; as I find on trial, I do. 
Now, Mabel, had you known that Eau-douce thinks of you 
in this way, maybe you never would have consented to be 
married to one as old and as uncomely as I am." 

" Why this cruel trial. Pathfinder ? To what can all this 
lead 1 Jasper Western thinks no such thing : he says no- 
thing — he feels nothing." 

** Mabel !" burst from out of the young man's lips, in a way 
to betray the uncontrollable nature of bis emotions, though he 
uttered not another syllable. 

Mabel buried her face in both her ha.nds ; and the two sat 
like a pair of guilty beings, suddenly detected in the comTiis- 
sion of some crime that involved the happiness of a common 
patron. At that instant, perhaps, Jasper himself was inclined 
to deny his passion. Through an extreme unwiDinejnoss to 
grieve his friend ; while Mabel, on whom this positive an- 
nouncement of a fact that she had rather unconsciously 
hoped than believed, came so unexpectedly, felt ber mind 
momentarily bewildered ; and she scarce knew whether to 

Vol. 11. 19 
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weep or to rejoice. Still she was the finst to apeak ; ^nce 
Eau-douce could utter naught that would be disingenuous, oi 
that would pain his friend. 

" Pathfinder," she said, " you talk wildly. Why nientk>n 
this at all ?" 

" Well, Mabel, if I talk wildly,! am half wild, you know; 
by natur', I fear, as well as by habit." As he said this, he 
endeavoured to laugh in his usual noiseless way, but the ef- 
fect produced a strange and discordant sound ; and it ap- 
peared nearly to choke him. "Yes, I mu^ be wild ; I 'II not 
attempt to deny it." 

" Dearest Pathfinder ! — my best, almost my only friend ! 
you cannotj do not think I intended to say that !" interrupted 
Mabel, almost breathless in her haste to relieve his morti- 
fication — " If courage, truth, nobleness of soul and ccmduct, 
unyielding principles and a hundred other excellent qualities 
can render any man respectable, esteemed, or beloved, your 
claims are inferior to those of no other human being." 

" What lender and bewitching voices they have, Jasper I" 
resumed the guide, now laughing fr^ly and naturally — 
" Yes, natur' seems to have made them on purpose to sing 
m our ears, when the music of the woods is sileiit ! But we 
must come to a right understanding, we must. [ ask you 
again, Mabel, if you had known that Jasper Western loves 
you as well as I do, or better perhaps — ^though that is scarce 
possible, — that in his dreams he sees your face in tlie water 
of the lake; that he talks to you, and of you, in his sleep; 
fancies all that is beautiful like Mabel Dunham, and all that 
is good and virtuous ; believes he never knowed happiness 

• until he knowed you ; could kiss the ground on which you 
have trod, and forgets all the joys of his calling, to think of 

*you and of the delight of gazing at your beauty, and in listening 
to your voice, would you then have consented to marry me?" 
Mabel could not have answered this question, if she 
would, but, though her face was buried in her hands, t\\e tint 
of the rushing blood was visible between the openings, and 
the suffusion seemed to impart itself to her very fingers. 
Still nature asserted her power, for there was a single instant 
when the astonished, almost terrified girl stole a glance at 
Jasper, as if distrusting Pathfinder's history of his feelings, 

• read the truth of all he said in that fiirtive look, and instantly 
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concealed her face agaui, as if she would hide it firom obseiv 
VflTtion for ever. 

" Take time to think, Mabel," the guide continued, " for it 
is a solemn thing to accept one man for a husband, while the 
thoughts and wishes lead to another. Jasper and I have 
talked this matter over, freely and like old friends, and though 
I always knowed that we viewed most things pretty much 
alike, 1 couldn't have thought that we regarded any particu- 
lar object with the very same eyes, as it might be, until we 
opened our minds to each other about you. Now, Jasper 
owns that the very first time he beheld you, he thought you 
the sweetest and winningestest creatur' he had ever met ; that 
your voice sounded like murmuring water in his ears ; that 
he fancied his sails were your garments, fluttering in the 
wind ; that your laugh haunted him in his sleep ; and that, 
ag'in and agMn, has he started up affrighted, b^^ause he has 
fancied some one wanted to force you out of the Scud, where 
he imagined you had taken up your abode. Nay, the lad has 
even acknowledged that he often weeps, at the thought that 
you are likely to spend youp^days with another, and not with 
him." 

" Jasper !" 

" It 's solemn trCjth, Mabel, and it's right you should know 
it. Now stand up, and choose atween us. I do believe Eau- 
douce loves you as well as I do myself; he has tried to per- 
suade me that he loves you better, but that I will not allow, 
for J do not think it possible ; but I will own the boy loves 
you, heart and soul, and he has a good right to be heard. 
The sarjeant lefl me your protector, and not your tyrant. I 
told him that I would be a father to you, as well as a hus* 
band, and it seems to me no feeling father would deny his 
child this small privilege. Stand up, Mabel, therefcH^, and 
speak your thoughts as freely as if I were the sarjeant htm-* 
self, seeking your good, and nothing else." 

Mabel dropped her hands, arose, and stood face to face 
with her<wo suitors, tliough the flush that was on her cheeks 
was feverish, the efvidence of excitement, rather than of 
shame. 

" What would you have. Pathfinder ?" she asked : " Have 
I not already promised my poor father to do all you desire?' 

^^ Then 1 desire this. Here I stand, a man of the forest, 
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and of little larning, though I fear with an amlMtion beyond 

my desarts, and I 'II do my endivours to do justice to bdth 
sides. In the first place, it is allowed that so far as feelings 
in your behalf are consarned, we love you just the same; 
Jasper thinks his feelings mvgt be the strongest, but this I 
cannot say, in honesty, for it doesn't seem to me that it can 
be true ; else I would frankly and freely confess it, I would. 
So in this particular, Mabel, we are here before you, on equal 
tarms. As for myself, being the oldest, I '11 first say what 
little can be produced in my favour, as well as ag'in it. As 
a hunter, I do think there is no man near the lines that can 
outdo me. If venison, or bear's meat, or even birds and nsh, 
should ever be scarce in our cabin, it would be more likely 
to be owing to natur' and Providence, than to any fault of 
mine. In short, it does seem to me, that the woman who de- 
pended on me, would never be likely to want for food. Bat, 
I'm fearful ignorant! It's true, I speak several- tongues, 
such as they be, while I 'm very far from being expart at my 
own. Then, my years are greater than your own, Mabel ; 
and the circumstance that I was^o long the sarjeant's com- 
rade, can be no great merit in your eyes. I wish, too, I was 
more comely, I do ; but we are all as natur' made us, and 
the last thing that a man ought to lament, except on very 
special ©ccasions, is his looks. When all is remembered, 
age, looks, larning and habits, Mabel, conscience tells me I 
ought to confess that I 'm altogether unfit for you, if not 
downright unworthy ; and I would give up the hope, this 
minute, I would, if I didn't feel something pulling at my 
heart strings which seems hard to undo." 

"Pathfinder! — noble, generous Pathfinder!" — cried our 
heroine, seizing his hand, and kissing it with a species of 
Jioly reverence ; " you do yburself injustice — you forget my 
poor father and your promise — you do not know me /" 

** Now, here 's Jasper," continued the guide, without allow- 
ing the girl's caresses to win him from his purpose ; " with 
him, the case is different. In the way of pi^ovidiog, as in 
that of loving, there 's not much to choose atween us, for 
the- lad is frugal, industrious and careful. Then he is quite 
a scholar — knows the tongue of the Frenchers — reads many 
books, ana some, I know, that you like to read yourself-^ 
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can understand you at all times, which, perhaps, is more 
4han I can say for myself." 

" What of all this" — interrupted Mabel, impatiently — 
" why speak of it now — why speak of it, at all 1" 

" Then the lad has a manner of letting his thoughts be 
known, that I fear I can never equal. If there 's any thing 
on 'arth that would make my tongue bold and persuading, 
Mabel, I do think it 's yourself; aqd yet, in our late con- 
versations, Jasper has outdone me, even on this point, in a 
way to make me ashamed of myself. He has told me how 
simple you were, and how true-hearted, and kind-hearted ; 
and how you looked down upon vanities, for though you 
might be the wife of more than one officer, as he thinks, that 
you cling to feeling, and would rather be true to yourself, 
and natur', than a colonel's lady. He fairly made my 
blood warm, hq did, when he spoke of your having beauty 
without seeming ever to have looked upon it, and the manner 
in which you <noved about like a young fa'an, so nat'ral and 
graceful like, without knowing it ; and the truth and justice 
of your idees, and the warmth and generosity of your 
heart—" 

" Jasper !" interrupted Mabel, giving way to feelings that 
had gathered an ungovernable force by being so long pent, 
and falling into the young man's willing arms, weeping like 
a child, and almost as helpless. " Jasper 1 — Jasper ! — why 
have you kept this from me ?" 

The answer of Eau-dOuce was not very intelligible, nor 
was the murmured dialogue that followed,' remarkable for co- 
herency. But the language of affection is easily understood. 
The hour that succeeded, passed like a very few minutes of 
ordinary life, so .far as a computation of time was con- 
cerned ; and when Mabel recollected herself, and bethought 
her of the existence of others, her uncle was pacing the cut- 
ter's deck in great impatience, and wondering why Jasper 
should be losing so much of a favourable wind. Her first 
thought was of him, who was so likely to feel the recent be- 
trayal of her real emotions. 

** Oh I Jasper !" she •Exclaimed, like one suddenly self- 
convicted — " the Pathfinder I" - 

Eau-douce fairly trembled, not with unmanly apprehen- 
sion, but with the painful conviction of the pang he had given 
19* 
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his frieiid ; and he looked in all directions, in the expects 
tion of seeing his person. But Pathfinder had witbdravn, 
with a tact and a delicacy, that might have done credit to 
the sensibility and breeding of a courtier- For several 
minutes the two lovers sate, silently waiting his return, un- 
certain what propriety required of them, un^r circumstances 
so marked, and so peculiar. At length they beheld thdr 
friend advancing slowly towards them, with a thoughtful and 
even pensive air. 

^* I now understand what you meant, Jasper, by speaking 
without a tongue, and hearing without an ear," he said, when 
close enough to the tree to be heard. "Yes, I understand it, 
now, I do, and a very pleasant sort of discourse it is, when 
one can hold it with Mabel Dunham. Ah*s me ! — ^I told the 
sarjeant I wasn't fit for her ; that I was too old, too ignorant, 
and too wild, like — but be would have it otherwise." 

Jasper and Mabel sate, resembling Milton's picture of our 
first parents, when the consciousness of sin firsf laid its leaden 
weight on their souls. Neither spoke, neither even moved ; 
though both, at that moment, fancied they could part with 
their new-found happiness, in order to restore their friend to 
his peace of mind. Jasper was pale as death ; but, in Mabel, 
maiden modesty had caused the blood to mantle on her cheeks, 
until their bloom was heightened to a richness that' was scarce 
equalled in her hours of light-hearted buoyancy and joy. 
As the feeling, which, in her sex, always accompanies the 
security of love returned, threw its softness and tenderness 
over her countenance, she was singularly beautiful. Path- 
finder gazed at her, with an intentness he did not endeavour 
to conceal, and then he fairly laughed in his own way, and 
with a sort of wild exultation, as men.thaf are untutored are 
wont to express their delight. This momentary indulgence, 
however, was expiated by the pang that followed the sudden 
consciousness that this glorious young creature was lost to 
him for ever. It required a full minute for this simple-mind- 
ed being to recover from the shock of this conviction ; and 
then he recovered his dignity of^manner, speaking with 
gravity — almost with solemnity. 

" I have always known, Mabel Dunham, that men have 
their gifls," he said; "but I'd forgotten that it did not 
belong to mine, to please the young, and beautiful, and 
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Parned. I hope the mistake has been no very heavy sin ; 
and if it was, I 've been heavily punished for it, 1 have. Nay, 
Mabel, I know what you'd say, but it's unnecessary ; 1 feel 
it all, and that is as good as if I heard it all. I 've had a 
bitter hour, Mabel — I 've had a very bitter hour, lad — " 

'•Hour I" echoed Mabel, as the other first used the word , 
the tell-tale blood, which had begun to ebb towards her heart, 
rushing again tumult uously to her very temples. " Surely 
not an hour, Pathfinder!" 

" Hour !" exclaimed Jasper, at the same instant — " no- 
no— my worthy friend, it is not ten minutes since you left 
us !" 

" Well, it may be so ; though to me it has seemed to be 
a day. I begin to think, however, that the happy count time 
by minutes, and the miserable count it by months. But we 
will talk no more of this ; it is all over now, and many words 
about it, win make you no happier, while they will only tell 
me whs^t I 've lost ; and quite likely how much I desarved to 
lose her. No — no — Mabel, 'tis useless to interrupt me ; 1 
admit it all, and your gainsaying it, though it be so well 
meant, cannot change my mind. Well, Jasper, she is yours ; 
and though it's hard to think it, I do believe you 'II make her 
happier than I could, for your gifts are better suited to do so, 
though I would have strived hard to do as much, if I know 
myself, I would. I ought to have known better than to be- 
.lieve the sarjeant ; and I ought. to have put faith in what Ma- 
bel told me at the head of the lake, for reason and judgment 
might have shown me its truth ; but it is so pleasant to think 
what we wish, and mankind so easily over-persuade us, when 
we over-persuade ourselves. But what's the use in talking 
of it, as I said a fore 1 It's true, Mabel seemed to be consent- 
ing, though it all came from a wish to please her father, and 
from being skeary about the savages — " 

" Pathfinder 1" 

" I understand you, Mabel, and have no hard feelings, I 
hav'n't. I sometimes think I should like to live in your neigh- 
bourhood, that I might look at your happiness ; but on the 
whole, it's better I should quit the 55th altogether, and go 
back to the 60th, which is my natyve rijement, as it might 
be. It would have been better, perhaps, had I never left it, 
though my sarvices were much wanted in this quarter, and 
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I M been with some of the 55th, yean agone — Saijeant Thto* 
bam, for instance, when he was in another ooqw. StilJi 
Jasper, I do not regret that I Ve known you — ^" 

"And me. Pathfinder I" impetuously interrupted Mabel — 
" do you regret having known me 7 — could I think so, I sboaid 
never be at peace with myself!" • 

" You, Mabel !" returned the guide, taking the hand of oar 
heroine, and looking up into her countenance with guileless 
simplicity, but earnest afiection — " how could J be sorry that 
a ray of the sun came across the gloom of a cheerless day ? 
that light has broken in upon darkness, though it remained 
so short a time ! I do not flatter myself with being able 
to march quite as light-hearted, as^ I once used to could, or 
to sleep as sound, for some time to come ; but I shall always 
remember how near I was to being undesarvedly happy, I 
shall. So far from blaming you, Mabel, I only blame my- 
self for being so vain as to think it pos^ble ( could plea!«e 
such a creatur'; for, sartainly, you told me how it wps, when 
we talked it over, on the mountain, and I ought to have be- 
lieved yod, then ; for I do suppose it's nat'ral that young 
women should know their own minds better than their fathers* 
Ah's me ! It's settled now, and nothing remains but for me 
to take leave of you, that you may depart; I feel that Master 
Cap must be impatient, and there is danger, of his coming 
on shore to look for us all." 

" To take leave 1" exclaimed Mabel. 

" Leave !" echoed Jasper : " you do not meaa to quit us, 
my friend?" 

" 'Tis best, Mabel — 'tis altogether best, Eau-douce ; and 
it 's wisest. I could live and die in your company, if I only 
followed feeling; but, if I follow reason, I shall quit you 
here. You will go back to Oswego, and become man and 
wife as soon as you arrive ; for all that is determined with 
Master Cap, who hankers after the sea again, and who 
knows what is to happen : while I shall return to the wilder- 
ness and ifiy Maker. Come, Mabel," continued Pathfinder^ 
rising, and drawing nearer to our heroine, with grave 
decorunO) ^* kiss me. Jasper will not grudge me one kiss: 
then we'll part." 

" Oh ! Pathfinder," exclaimed Mabel, falling into the arms 
of the guide, and kissing his cheeks again and again, with a 
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freedom and warmth she had been far from manifesting 
'while held to the bosom of Jasper — " God bless you, dearest 
Pathfinder ! You will come to us hereafter. We shall see 
you- again. When old, you will come to our dwelling, and 
let me be a daughter to you ?" 

" Yes — that 's it" — returned the guide, almost gasping for 
breath : " I 'II try to think of it in that way. You 're 
more befitting to be my daughter, than to be my wife ; you 
are. Farewell, Jasper. Now we'll go to the canoe; it's 
time you were on board." . 

The manner m which Pathfinder led the way to the shore, 
"Was solemn and calm. As soon as he reached the canoe, 
he again took Mabel by the hands, held her at the length of 
his own arms, and gazed wistfully into her face, until the 
unbidden tears rolled out of the fountains of feeling, and 
trickled down his rugged cheeks in streams. 

" Bless me, Pathfinder ;" said Mabel, kneeling reverently 
at his feet. " Oh ! at least bless me, before we part." 

That untutored, but noble-minded being, did as she desired ; 
and, aiding her to enter the canoe, seemed to tear himself 
away as one snaps a strong and obstinate cord. Before 
he retired, however, he took Jasper by the arm, and led him 
a little aside, when he spoke as follows : — 

" You 're kind of heart, and gentle by natur', .Tasper ; but 
we are both rough and wild, in comparison with that dear 
creatur'. Be careful of her, and never show the roughness 
of man's natur' to her sofl disposition. You '11 get to under- 
stand her, in time ; and the Lord who governs the lake and 
the forest alike — ^who looks upon virtue with a smile, and 
upon vice with a frown — keep you happy, and worthy to 
be so 1" 

Pathfinder made a sign for his friend to depart ; and he 
stood leaning on his rifle, until the canoe had reached the 
side of the Scud. Mabel wept as if her heart would break ; 
nor did her eyes <»ce turn from the open spot in the glade, 
where the form of the Pathfinder was to be seen, until the 
cutter had passed a point that completely shut out the island. 
When last in view, the sinewy frame of this extraordinary 
man was as motionless as if it were a statue set up in that 
solitary place, to commenfbrate the scenes of which it had so 
lately been the witness. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Oh* ! let me only breathe the air, 
The blessed air that *8 breathed by thee ; 
And, tvhether on its wing^s it bear 
Healing^ or death, 'tis sweet to me !** 

MOOKZ. 

Pathfinder was accustomed to sc^itude ; but, when the 
Scud had actually disappeared, he was almost overoorae 
with a sense of his loneliDCss. Never before had he been 
coQscious of his isolated condition in the world ; for his feel- 
ings had gradually been accustoming themselves to the blan- 
dishments and wants of social life ; particularly as the last 
were connected with the domestic afiecdons. Now, all had 
vanished, as it might be, in one moment ; and he was lefl 
equally without companions, and without hope. Even Chin- 
gachgook had left him, though it was but temporarily ; still 
his presence was missed at the precise instant which might be 
termed the most critical in our hero's life. 

Pathfinder stood leaning on his rifle, in the attitude de- 
scribed in the last chapter, a long time afler the Scud had 
disappeared. The rigidity of his iimbs seemed permanent ; 
and none but a man accustomed to put his muscles to the 
severest proof, could have maintained that posture, wkh its 
marble-like inflexibility, for so great a length of time. At 
length, he moved away from the spot ; the motion of the 
body being preceded by a sigh that seenoed to heave up from 
the very depths of his bosom. 

It was a peculiarity of this extraordinary being, that his 
senses and his limbs, for all practical purposes, were never 
at fault, let the mind be pre-occupied with other interests,iB8 
much as it might. On the present occasion, neither of these 
great auxiliaries failed him ; but, thougb his thoughts were 
exclusively occupied with Mabel, her beauty, her preference 
of Jasper, her tears and her departure, he moved iq a direct 
line to the spot where June still remained, which was the 
grave of her husband. The conversation that followed passed 
in the language of the Tuscaror^, which Pathfinder spoke 
fluently ; but, as that tongue is understood only by the ex« 



treoiely learned, we shall translate it fresely into the EogTrsh ; 
preserving, as far as possible, the tone of thought of each 
interlocutor, as well as the peculiarities of manner. 

June had suffered her hair to fall about her face, had taken 
a seat on a stone that had been dug from the excavation 
made by the grave, and was hanging over the spot that con- 
tained the body of Arrowhead, unconscious of the presence 
of any other. Siie believed, indeed, that ell had lefl the 
island but herself, ^and the tread «f the guide's moccasined 
foot was too noiseless, rudely to undeceive her. 

Pathfinder stood gazing at the woman, for several minutes, 
in mute attention. The contemplation of her grief, the re- 
collection of her irreparable loss, and the view of her deso- 
lation, produced a healthful influence on his own feelings : 
his reason telling him how much deeper lay the sources of 
grfef, in a young wife, who was suddenly and violently de- 
prived of her husband, than in himself. 

" Dew of June," he said, solemnly, but with an earnest- 
ness that denoted the strength of his sympathy — " you are 
not alone in your sorrow. Turn, and let your eyes look upon 
a friend." 

" June has no longer any friend !" the woman answered : 
" Arrowhead has gone to the happy hunting-grounds, and 
there is no one lefl to care for June. The Tuscaroras \vould 
chase her from their wigwams ; the Iroquois are hateful in 
her eyes, and she could not Ic^ at them. No 1 — leave June 
to starve over the grave of he^juaband." 

" This will never do — this will never do. 'Tis ag'in rea- 
son and right. You believe in the Manitou, June?" 

" He has hid his face from June, because he is angry. He 
has left her alone, to die." 

" Listen to one, who has had a lohg acquaintance with red 
natur', though he has a white birth, and while gifls. When 
the Manitou. of a pale-face wishes to produce good in a pale- 
face iieart, he strikes it with grief, for it is in our sorrows, 
June, that we look with the truest eyes into ourselves, and 
with the farthest-sighted eyes too, as respects right. The 
Great Spirit wishes. you well, and he has taken away the 
chief, lest you should be led astray, by bis wily tongue, and 
get to be a Mingo in your disposition, as you were already 
in your company." 
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** Arrowhead was a great chief!'' returned the woman, 
proudly. 

'* He had his merits, he had ; and he had his demerits, too. 
But, June, you 're not desarted, nor will you be soon. Let 
your grief out — ^let it out, according to natur', and when the 
proper time comes, I shall have more to say to you," 

Pathfinder now went to his own canoe, and he left the 
island. In the course of the day, June heard the crack of 
his rifle, once or twice; and as the sun .was setting, he. re- 
appeared, bringing her birds ready cooked, and of a delicacy 
and flavour that might have tempted the appetite of an epi- 
cure. This species of intercourse lasted a month, June ob- 
stinately refusing to abandon the. grave of her husband, all 
that time, though she still accepted the friendly of&rings of 
her protector. Occasionally they met and conversed. Path- 
finder sounding the state of the woman's feelings ; but the 
interviews were short, and far from frequent. June slept in 
one of the huts, and she laid down her head in security, for 
she was conscious of the protection of a friend, though Path- 
finder invariably retired at night, to an adjacent island, where 
he had built himself a hut. 

At the end of the month, however, the season was getting 
to be too far advanced to render her situation pleasant to 
June. The trees had lost their leaves, and the nights were 
becoming cold and wintry. It was time to depart. 

At this moment, Chingachgook re-appeared. He had a 
long and confidential int^rvi<^ on the island, with, his friend. 
June witnessed their movements, and she saw that her guar- 
dian was distressed. Stealing to his side, she endeavoured 
to soothe his sorrow, with a woman's gentleness, and with a 
woman's instinct. 

"Thank you, June -^ thank you" — he said — ^** 'tis well 
meant, though it 's useless. But it is time to quit this place. 
To-morrow, we shall depart. You will go with us, for now 
you 've got to feel reason." 

June assented in the meek manner of an Indian woman, 
and she withdrew to pass the remainder of her time, near 
the grave of Arrowhead. Regardless of the hour and the 
season, the young widow did not pillow her head during the 
whole of that autumnal night. She sat near the spot that 
held the remains of her husband, and prayed, in the man- 
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ner of her people, for his success on .the endless path on 
which he h&d so lately gone, and for their reunion in the 
land of the just. Humble and degraded as she would have 
seemed in the eyes of the sophisticated and unreflecting, the 
image of God was on her soul, and it vindicated its divine 
origin by aspirations and feelings that would have surprised 
those who, feigning more, feel less. 

In the morning the three departed ; Pathfinder earnest and 
intelligent in all he did, the Great Serpent silent and imita- 
tive, and June meek, resigned, but sorrowful. They went in 
two canoes, that of the woman being abandoned. Chin- 
gachgook led the way, and Pathfinder followed, the course 
being up stream. Two days they paddled westward, and as 
many nights they encamped on islands. Fortunately the 
weather became mild, and when they reached the lake, it 
was found smooth, and glassy as a pond. It was the Indian 
summer, and the calms, and almost the blandness of June, 
slept in the hazy atmosphere. 

On the morning of the third day, they passed the mouth 
of the Oswego, where the ibrt and the sleeping ensign in- 
vited them in vain to enter. Without casting a look aside, 
Chingachgook paddled past the dark waters of the river, and 
Pathfinder still followed, in, silent industry. The ramparts 
were crowded with spectators ; but Lundie, who knew the 
persons of his old friends, refused to allow them to be even 
hailed. 

It was noon, when Chingachgook entered a little bay, 
where the Scud lay at anchor, in a sort of road-slead. A 
small, ancient clearing was on the shore, and near the mar- 
gin of the lake, was a log dwelling, recently and completely, 
though rudely fitted up. There was an air of frontier com- 
fort, and of frontier abundance around the place, though it 
, was necessarily wild and solitary. Jasper stood on the shore ; 
and when Pathfinder landed, he was the first to take him by 
the hand. The meeting was simple, but very cordial. No 
questions were asked, it being apparent that Chingachgook 
had made the necessary explanations. Pathfinder never 
squeezed his friend's hand more cordially, than in this inter- 
view ,* and he even laughed cordially in his face, as he jtold 
him how happy and well he appeared. 

^* Where is she, Jasper— where is she?" the guide at 
Vou II, 20 
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length whispered ; for, at first, he had seemed to be cifraid to 
trust himself with the question. 

" She is waiting for us in the house, nr>y dear friend^ where 
you see that June has already hastened before us." 

'^ June may use a lighter step to meet Mabel, but she cannot 
earry a lighter heart. And so, lad, you found the chaplain 
at the garrison, and all was soon settled?" 

" We were married within a week after we left you, and 
Master Cap departed next day — you have forgotten to inquire 
about your friend. Salt-water — " ". 

" Not I — not I. The Sarpent has told noe all that ; and 
then I love to hear eo much of Mabel and her happiness, I 
do. Did the child smile, or did she weep when the ceremony 
was over?'' 

" She did both, my friend ; but— — -" 

"Yes, that's their natur'; tearful and cheerful. Ah*8 me! 
they are very pleasant to us of the woods ; and I do believe, 
I should think all right, whatever Mabel might do. And do 
you think, Jasper, that she thought of me, sit all, on that joy- 
iul occasion T' ^ 

" I know she did, Pathfinder ; and she thinks of you, and 
talks of you daily — almost hourly. None love you, as we 
do!" 

" I know few love me better than yourself, Jasper. Chin- 
gachgook is, perhaps, now the only creatur' of whom I can 
say that. Well, there's no use in putting it off any Icmger; 
it must be done, and may as well be done at once; so, Jas- 
per, lead the way, and I 'II endivour to look upon her sweet 
countenance, once more." 

Jasper did lead the way, and they were soon in the pre» 
sence of Mabel. The latter met her late suitor, with a bright 
blush, and' her limbs trembled so, she could hardly stand. 
Still, her manner . was affectionate and frank. Daring ths . 
hour of Pathfinder's visit, for it lasted no longer, though he 
ate in the dwelling of his friends, one who was expert in 
tracing the workings of the human mind, might have seen a 
faithful index to the feelings of Mabel, in her manner to P&th« 
finder and her husband. With the latter, she still had tiUtde 
of the reserve that usually accompanies young wedlock ; but 
the tones of her voice were kinder, even than common ; the 
glance of her eye was tender, and she seldom looked &t him 
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without the glow that tinged her cheeks, betraying the eust« 
ence of feelings that habit and time had not yet soothed 
into absolute tranquillity. With Pathfinder, all was eamesty 
sincere — even anxious ; but the tones never trembled, the eye 
never fell, and if the cheek flushed, it was with the emotions 
that are connected with concern. 

At length the moment came, when Pathfinder must go his 
way. Chingachgook had already abandoned the canoes, and 
was posted on the (nargin of the woods, where a path led into 
the forest. Here he calmly waited to be joined by his friends 
As soon as the latter was aware of this fact, he rose in a 
solemn manner, and took his leave. 

'* I Ve sometimes thought that my own fate has been « 
little hard," he said, *'but that of this woman, Mabel, has 
shamed me into reason — " 

"June remains, and lives with me," eagerly interrupted 
our^roine. 

" So I comprehend it. If any body can bring her back 
from her grief, and make her wish to live, you can do it, Ma- 
bel, though I 've misgivings about even your success. The 
poor creatur' is without a tribe, as well as without a husband^ 
and it's not easy to reconcile the feelings to both losses. 
Ah's me I — what have I to do with other people's miseries, 
and marriages, as if I hadn't affliction enough of my own ? 
Don 't speak to me, Mabe!^-don 't speak to me, Jasper — let 
me go my way, in peace and like a man. I 've seen your 
happiness, and that is a great deal^' and I shall be able to 
bear my own sorrow, all the better for it. No — 1 '11 never 
kiss you ag'in, Mabel ; I 'II never kiss you ag'in — Here 's my 
hand, Jasper — ^squeeze it, boy, squeeze it ; no fear of its giving 
way, lor it 's the hand of a man — and, now Mabel do you 
take it, — nay, you must not do this — " preventing Mabel 
from kissing it, and bathing it in her tears — " you must not 
do this—" 

" Pathfinder — " asked Mabel ; « when shall we see you, 
again?" ^ 

" I 've thought of that too ,• yes, I 've thought of that, I 
have. If the time should ever come when I can look upon 
you altogether as a sister, Mabel, or a child— it might be 
better to say a child, since you 're young enough to be my 
daughter— depend on it, I '11 come back ,• for it would lighten 
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my very heart to witness your gladness. But if I catuiot-^ 
ftireweli^ — farewell — ^the saijeant was wrong— yes, the sar- 
jeant was wrong !" 

This was the last the Pathfinder ever uttered to the ears of 
Jasper Western and Mabel Dunham. He turned away, as if the 
words choked him ; and was quickly at the side of his friend. 
As soon as the latter saw him approach, he should^ed bis 
own burthen, and glided in among the trees, without waiting 
to be spoken to. Mabel, her husband, and June, all watdied 
the form of the Pathfinder, in the hope of receiving a parting 
gesture, or a stolen glance of the eye ; but He did not look 
back. Once or twice, they thought they saw his head shake, 
as one trembles in bitterness of spirit ; aiid a toss of the hand 
was given, as if he knew that he was watched ; but a tread 
whose vigour no sorrow could enfeeble, soon bore him out of 
view, and he was lost in the depths of the forest. 

Neither Jasper nor his wife ever beheld the Pathfinder 
again. They remained for another year on the banks of 
Ontario ; and then the pressing solicitations of Cap induced 
them to join him in New York, where Jasper eventually 
became a successful and respected merchant. Thrice Mabel 
received valuable presents of fiirs, at intervals of years ; and 
her feelings told her whence they came, though no name 
a<;companied the gifl. Later in life, still, when the mother 
of several youths, she had occasion to visit the interior ; and 
found herself on the banks of the Mohawk, accompanied by 
her sons, the eldest of whom was capable of bdng her pro- 
tector. On that occasion, she observed a man, in a singular 
guise, watching her in the distance, with an intentoess 
that induced her to inquire into his pursuits and character. 
She was told he was the most renowned hunter of that por- 
tion of the Slate — it was after the Revolution — a being of 
great purity of character, and of as marked peculiarities ; and 
that he was known in that region of country by the name of 
the Leather-stocking. Further than this, Mrs. Western could 
not ascertain ; though the distant glimpse, and singular de- 
portment of this unknown hunter,' gave her a sleepless uigbt, 
and cast a shade of melancholy over her still lovely face, tbsi 
lasted many a day. 

As for June, the double loss of husband and tribe produced 
the effect that Pathfinder had foreseen. She died in the cot- 
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tage of Mabel, on the shores of the lake; and Jasper convey- 
ed her body to the island ; where he interred it by the side 
of that of Arrowhead. 

Lundie lived to marry his ancient love; and retired a 
war-worn and batter^ veteran : but his name has been ren- 
dered illustrious in our own time, by the deeds of a younger 
brother, who succeeded to his territorial title, which, however, 
was shortly ailer merged in one earned by his valour on the 
ocead. 



THE END. 
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